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* . TUESDAY, APRIL 8, 1976 - ^ 

t 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee the Handicvpped of the 
Senate Committee on Labo^ aJ^d Public Welfare, 

WashingtoTi^ D,C. 

The ;^bcommittee met at l^a.m., pui^ant to call, in room 4200, 
DirkserTSenate Office Buildiug, Senator Jennings Randolph (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Randolph, Williams, and Schweiker. 
Committee staff present; Patria Forsythe, professional staff mem- 
ber; and Jackson M. Andrews, minority counsel. 

Senator Randolph. A pleasant morning to our witnesses and our 
guests. . / ^ . 

We begin these hearings on roills that would extend and/or amend 
part B of the Education of \m& Handicapped Act, which entitles the 
States to grants for the ediication of handicapped children. 
^ Senator Schweiker of Pennsylvania and other members of our 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped are joined with the chairman in 
exploring the> need for realistic programs that provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities for the handicapped. 

Just over 2 years ago, when this si|bconimittee opened hearings on 
our bill to extend the entire Education bf/the Handicapped Act (S. 
896) and on S. 6, I said that "this Nation s most precious resource 
is its children/' Certainly that statenient is as true tbdiiy. Experience 
has demonstrated that with quality (larly education experience, good 
basic educational oj)portunities, and' career education, most handi- 
capped children can be self -sufficient*} productive members of society. 
Even the most severely handicapped child can be made less dependeiit 
through education, and the money the Federal Government is invest- 
ing*in education, is yielding great human and economic dividjinds. 
, Today, we are in a situation in which there are great opportunities, 
but many problems. Since 1967, the Education of the Handicapped 
Act has helped to stimulate local and State programs for handicapped 
children so that there has been an increase of 1.5 million children en- 
rolled in education programs. I know that in West Virginia, 15,161 
handicapped chi^dren were served in 1972; in 1974 that figure rose to, 
81,595. 

Federal efforts imder tljie act have increased from approximately 
$25 million to an appropriation this year of approximately $200 mil- 
lion. Nevertheless, only 55 percent of school-aged handicapped chil- 
dren and 22 percent of pre-school-^ed handicapped children are re- 
ceiving special education services. Trvall, 3.9 million children are wait- 
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' ing for the fundamental equal eductitioual opportunities on which our 
Nation is based. This is not ri/^ht, and it' is an emergency situation. 

T6 meet the need, Senator Mathias of Maryland — esteemed col- 
league and helpful advocate for handicapped children — introduced 
an amendment which for fiscal year 1975 changed the system of as- 
sistance under part B from one of State irllotments to one of entitle- 
ments, with the distribution of the entitlements based on a formula 
of $8.75 per child apd 3 through 21 in a State. 

The Congress aSo accepted some excellent provisions in S. 6, the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act, which was introduced 
in the 93d and 94th Congresses by the able chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, Senator Harrison Williams. Senator Staf- 
ford^ the valued ranking minority membei' tff this subcommittee. 
Senator Williams and I offered an amendment which would : " 

-Eequire tliat all the States establish a goal of an appropriate public 
education for all handicapped children and procedures to accomplish 
this goal; 

Provide for specific due process guarantees in the identifi<?ation, 
evaluation and placement of children y 

Place a priority on serving children receiving no educational services 
with the new money appropriated for part B ; 

Prohibit racial or cultural discrimmation in the classification and 
placement of handicapped children ; and 

Eequire procedures to insure that, to the maximum extent appro- 
priate, handicapped children are educated with nonhandicapped 
children. 

Finally, we mandated additional State plan requirements to set 
forth in detail those policies and procedures a State would undertake 
to insure : 

The identification, location, and evaluation of all handicapped 
children in that State ; 

The protection of the confidentiality of such data and information; 
and 

The establishment of a goal of providing ifull educational oppor- 
tunities to all handicapped children. 

, As chairman and members of the Subcommittee on the Handicapped 
And of the Congress, we know the validity of these accomplishments. 
They are a major step forward in pursuing the goal of equal oppor- , 
tunities for all handicapped Americans. 

. This new series of hearings has been called to explore ways in whicli 
we can continue to improve the educational services contained in 
Public La\v 93-380. We are considering S. 6 as intro^luced in the 94tli 
Congress by Senator Williams; S. 1256. a 1-year extension of the en- 
titlement formula introduced by Senator Mathias; and S. 1264, which 
I introduced to extend the entitlehient formula for 2 years. 

Our goal in tTiese hearings is to join with those people "on the firing 
line^'— those of you in the Stafes who must bring to life the laws which 
the Congress enacts — so that we may counsel together and then act in 
positive programs for all handicapped children. In the final analysis, 
what really matters most is the futures of the children themselves. 

Senator Williams? 

Senator Williams. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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I want to get to the firing line, too, and hear the witness. The 
importance of this hearing and the subject matter I_ think does call 
for a statement, which you have given, an excellent statement of , 
where we are, where we ^were, and where we would like to go. 

I would likd to open with a bit of a statement, too. I am certainly j. * 
pleased to join you, Senator Randolph, and other members of the / 
subcommittee, in welcoming our witnesses to these hearings on the-^ 
, three bills that are before us, S. 6, S. 1256, and S. 1264. 

[A copy of the bills referred to follows :] 
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IN THE KKNATE OF TUK UNITED STATES 

Janimry 1975 

WiixiAMH (for liimsclf, Mr. Randolph, Mi*. Ma(imson, Mr. Bentren, 
Mr. HnooKK, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Piin.ir \. Umw, Mr. Hollinuh, Mr. Hum- 
piiRKY, Mr. Javitr, Mr. Kknnkdy, Mr. M( Gk.k, Mr. Mondale, Mr. Mom, 
Mr. Pastork, Mr. Pkll, Mr. S( iiwkikkk, Mr. Stakfohd, Mr. Stevknr, Mr. 
McGovKRN, Mr. Pkim Y, Mr. Chanston, Mr. Clahk, and Mr. Culver) 
introdiicpd tlip following bill; whlcJi wns m\d twico and ri'forre<l to tlie 
**Coinm*ttee on'J/nbor niul Public Welfare 




/ 

A BILL 

To provide finniicinl nssistniicc to the States for improved 
e^ueatioiinl services for Inuidicnpped children. 

1 ' Be it enacted bff the Henate and House of lieprescvfa- 

2 thes of the United States of Avterica in Connress assembled, 

3 That this Act may hev; cited ns the ^'Education for All 

4 Ilaiidicapped Children A(t'\ . 

5 Kko. 2. (a) (1) Section CO! of the Kdncatioli of tlie 

6 Handicapped Act and all references thereto are redesignated 

7 as section 000. 

8 (2) Part A>6f such A'ct is amended hy addin<r after 

9 section ()00 (as redesiiynated hy this section) the following 
10 new section: 
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''STATKMENT OF PUIiPOSE 

*'Sec. 601. (a)" The Congress finds that— 

" (1) there arc more than saven million handicapped 
children in the United States today ; 

(2) the speciareducational needs of such children 
•are being fully met in only a few schoob systems; 

**(3) more than half of the handicapped children 
in the United States do not receive appropriate educa- 
tional services which would enable them to have fnll 
' equality of opportunity ; 

(4) .one millioir of the handicapped children in 
the United States are excluded entirely from the public 
School system and will not gOj, through the educational 
process with their peers; 

(5y there are many hanijicapped children through- 
out the United States participating in regular school 
programs whose .handicaps prevent them from having 
a snccessful educational experience because their; handi- 
caps are undetected ; 

" (6) because of the lack of adequate services within 
the pij^lic school system, families are often forced to find 
services outside the public school system, often at great 
distance fr«m their residence and at their own expense; 

**(7) developments in the training of teachers nnd 
in diagnostic and instnictional procedures and methods 
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1 have advanced to tlic point, that, given appropriate fund- 

2 ing, State and local educatioiial agencies can and will 
, 3 proyide efTective speciiil educational programs and re- 

4 " lated services to meet the needs of handicapped children; 

5 '*(8) State and local educational agencies havt; a 
G reaponsihilit}' to provide education for all. handinipped 

7 children, but present fiuanciar resources are inade(piate 

8 to meet the special educational needs of handicapped 

9 children; and 

10 ''(9) it is in the national interest that the Federal 

11 (lovcrumeut assist State and local efforts to provide pro- 

12 grams to meet the educational needs of handicapped 

13 children in order to assure c(pial protecti(Ui of the laws; 

14 therefore, 

15 " (b) It is the pui-pose of this title to insure that rfil handi- 



16 capped cjSildreu have available to them not later than 1978 

17 special education and rcla'tcd services- designed to meet their 

18 uni(pu' needs, to insure that the rights of handicapped chil- 

19 dren and their parents or guardian^ are protej^cd, to relieve 

20 the fiscal Imrden placed upon the States and localities when 

21 they provide for the education of all handicapped children, 

22 nnd to assess and assure the efTectivcness of efforts to educate 

23 handicapped children/'. • 

24 (b) Section 602 of the such Art is amended to read as 

25 follows: 
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"8e|5, 608- As ufed in this title— ^ * 

'handicapped children' means hientally re- 
tard^d, hard-of-hearing, deaf, speech .impaired, visually 
hanal^a][)ped, seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedi- 
cally^ impaired, or other hqalth-impaircd children, or 
diildlen witlj specific Ifiaming. disabilities who by reason 
thereof Inquire spccial education arid related services; 

" ( 2 ) 'Advisory Committee" means the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Handicapped Children; 
\ "(3) 'construction', except .where otherwise speci-' 
ned,jfneans (A) erection-of ifew or expansion' of existing 
stnlctures, and the acquisition and installation of equip- 
ment therefor; or (B) acquisition of existing structures 
not4)wned by any agency or institution making applica-j 
tion for assistance under this title; or (C) remodeling 
'^or alteration (including the acquisition, installation, 
modernization, or replacement of equipment) of existing 
struotnres; or (D) acquisition of land in connection with 
the activities in clauses (A), (B), and (C) ; or (E) a 
combination of any two or more of the foregoing; 

'children with specific learning disabilities' 
means those children who have a disorder in one or more 
"of thte basic "fsycholo^cal processes involved in, under- 
standing or using language, spoken or written, which 

'■ ■ . , , . ' ■ 
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disorder may amnifest itself m uHiperfect ability ty listen, ^ 
think, speak, read, write, spell, or d6 mathematical cal- 
culations. Such disorde^^'include such conditions as per- 
ceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal bram dysfunc- 
tion, dyslexia, and developmental aphasia. Such tetoi 
does not include children who have learning problems 
which are prittiarily ^ the result X)f visual, hiearing, or 
motor handicaps, of mental retardation, of emcitional dis^ 
turiance, or of envirofiilnental, cultural, or economic ^ 
hatidicaps; „ ' . ^ 

•*(5) 'Comiriissioner' means the Commissioner of 
Education ; ' • - ^ ..ji. 

" (6) 'eleinentaly school' means a day or residential 
school whidh provides elementary education,* as deter- 
mined mider State law;! t 
^ "C') 'equi|)ment^ includes machinery, utilities, and 
builttii? equipment and Utty necessary endlbsures or struc- 
tures to house them, and includes ixll other items neces- 
sary for the functioning of a particular facility as a 
facility for the provision of educational sen'ices, includ- 
ing items such as instructional ^uipment and necessary 
hirriitHr^; printed, published, arid' audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials, and4>ookk, periodiealsj drtcuments, and 
other related materials; 



" (8) *fr^e approj^Jiiate public education' means spe- 
cial cducaticni, and related services which sliall be pro- 
vided at public expense, under pul)lie supervinion and 
directit)n and without chafge, and uiectHig the standards 
of the ytute eduC?btif)nal agency, whicli shall include au^ 
appropriate preschool, elemeiitaiy, or Secondary school 
education in the applicable State and which is provided 
hi vconforinancfe with an individualized written education 
program required by this Act ; 

** (9) 'individualized written education program' 
means a written educational plaa for each child devel- 
oped and agreed upon jointly by the local educational 
agency, the teacher, the parents or guardians of the child ^ 
and the child when appropriate, which includes (A) a 
statement of the child's present levels of educational per- 
formance, (B) statements of the instructional objectives 
tjo be achieved, (C) a statement of the specific educa- 
tional services to be provided to such child, and the ex- 
tent of integration into the regular class^oojn, (D) the 
projected date for initiation and anffcipated durati\}h of* 
such services, and (E) ' objective criteria and evaluation 
procedures and schedule for determining whether instruc- 
tional objectives are l)emg achieved ; 

"(10) 'institution of higher education' means an 
educational institution in any State which — 
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7 

"(A) admits as regular studerfts only individ- 
uals haying a certificate of graduation from a high 
school, or the recognized equivalent of such a certifi- 
cate; V 

" (B) is legally authorizffed within^such State to 
projide a' program of education beyond high school; 

"(C) provides an edjiicational program for 
which it awards a bachelor's degree, o}^ provides not 
•less than a two-year program which Is acceptable for 
full credit toward such* a degree^ or oflFers a two- 
yeai"^ program in engineeering,. mathematics,, pr the 
physical or biolo^cal sciences which is designed to 
prepare the student to work as a tephnician and at a 
semiprofessional level in engineering, scientific, or 
other technological fields which require the under- 
standing and application of basic engineering, scien- 
tific, or mathematical principles or knowle^e; 

'^*^) is a public or other nonprofit institution; 

and 

f (E) is accredited by a nationally recognized 
accrediting agency or association listed by the Com- 
missioner^ pursuant to this paragraph or, if not so 
accredited, is an, institution whose credits are ac- 
cepted, on transfer, by not less than three institu- 
(ions which are- so accredited, for credit on the same 




I basis as jf traiisfeiTcd frfetn an iiistltutlou so accred- ^ 

i 2 ited: Provided, however, That lii tlre^e oj an iu- 

3 st^itiition ofTeriug a hvo-yeai; program in eiigiiieerr 

4 lag, innthematics, or the physical or biological - 

5 sciences which is designed to prepare the student ^ 
(i . ' \vork as a technician and at a seniiprofessioiuU level 

7 ' iu engineering, scientific, or > technological fields 

8 which recpiii-e the understanding and application of 

9 basic engiiieeriug, scientific, or inatheniatical prin- 

20 ^^iplcs or knowledge, if the Connnissiouer deter- 

21 \\Vi\\<^% that there is no nationally recognized accred- 
^ 22 ' ' irii\g agency m association qualified to accredit such 

. • . ' 23 institutions, he shall appoint an ndvisoiy committee, 

24 cpinpoj^ed of persdns specially qualified to evaluate 

25 tmining provided by such institutions, which shall 

16 "prescribe tlie standards of content, scfJpe and quality 

17 which must be met in order to qualify such institu- 

28 tious to participate under this Act and shall also 

29 determine whether particular Inslitutions na»et such 
20^' standards. 

22 For the pui*poses of this paragiaph the Commis- 
' 22 sioner shall publish a list of nationally recognized 

23. ' ' accrediting agencies or associations which he deter- 

24 vf\\n^^ to be reliable authority as to the quality of 

^ 25 * education or trainir^ offered. , 
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9 \ ^ 

local educational agency' mea^ a public^ 
hoarJ^ of education or other public authority legally 
constituted within a State for either administrative con- 
trol or direction or to perform a service function for ^ 
public elementaiy or secon^ary-ifichools m a city,, county, 
township, school district, or other political subdivision of 
a State, or such combination of «;chool districte or coun- 
ties* as are recognized in a State as an admbistrative 
agency for its public elementary or secondary schools; 
and such term also includes any other public institution 
or agency having administrative control and direction 
of a public elementary or^condary school; 

"(12) 'nonprofit' as applied a school, agency, 
organization, or institution means a school, agency, orga- 
nization, or institution owned and operated by one or 
more nonprofit corporations or associations no part 
of the net earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the b^H^fit^of any private shareholder or 
individual; 

" (13) 'per pupil expenditure for all other children' 
means, for any State, the aggjre'gate current expenditure 
for personnel, materials, equipment, and transportation 
services provided comparable •to personnelf materials, 
equipment, and transportation services provided pur- 
suant to sections 613 (a) (4^ and (5) , during the fiscal 
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year preceding the fiscal year for which the computation 
is made, of all local educational agencies in tliat State, 
plus any direct currcjit expenditure by the State for 
operation of the schools of any such agency for all other 
children not'mcluded in the. determmation made imder 
paragraph (14) of this section, divided by the aggre- 
gate nmiiber of childi^eu Other tli^n the children described 
in'para^aph (14) children in daily attendance to whom 
such agency has provided free appropriate pufblic educa- 
tion, and such expenditure shall not include any financial 
assistance received under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, or any other Federal financial 
assistance; 

" (14) 'per pupil expenditure for handicapped chil- 
dren^ means, for any State, the aggregate current ex- 
•penditure for personnel, materials, equipment, and trans- 
portation services provided pursuant to sections 613 (a) 
(4) and (5) during the fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year for which the computation is made, of all local 
e^jucational agencies in that State, plus any dixect cur- 
rent expetnditure by the State for the operation of the 
schools of any such agency for handicapped children, 
divided by the aggregate number of handicapped chil- 
dren in daily attendance to whom such agency* has 
provide*^ free appropriate public education, and such 
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expenditure shall not include any financial assistance 
received under any other part of the Education of the 
Handicaj^ped Act, under the Elementary ^nd Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, or any 'other Federal financial 
assistance; 

*'(15) ^public educational agency' means any State 
*^ educational agency, any local educational agency, and 
any other public agency approved by the State educa- 
tional agenoy to providje special edi^ation and related 
services to handicapped children within the State ; 

"(l-e) 'related services' means transportation and 
. developmental, corrective, and other supportive services 
(including, but not limited to, speech pathology and 
audiology, psychology, physical and occupational ther- 
apy, . physical education and. -recreation, and medical 
services and social work) as required to assist a handi- 
cap]ped child to benefit from special education, and in- 
cludes the early identification and assessment of handi- 
capping conditions in children and provisioiii of services 
to such chjfiiren; 

**(l7j 'research and related purposes' means re- 
search, research trainings (in<ltuding the payment of 
stipends and allowances) , surveys, or demonstrations in 
the field of education, of handicapped children, or the 

J ■ - 
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dissemination of information derived therefiiom, includ- 
mg (but without limitation) experimental schd^s; 

• (1ft) 'secondaiy school* means a day or ifesillential 
school whicTi provides secondary education, as- deter- 
mined under State law, except that it does not include 
any education pro'sdded heyond grade 12> 

'* (19) 'Secretary' means the Secretary' of Health, ' 
Education, and Welfare; 

"(20) 'special education' means specially designed 
instruction at no cost to ^rent§[^r guardians to meet 
the unique needs of a handica^ged child as set fqrth in 
each child's individualized written education program, 
including classroom instruction, home instruction, and 
instruction in hospitals and institutions; ^ . ' 

'/ (21) 'State' means each of the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust territory of the Pacific Islands ; 

"(22) 'State educational agency' means the State 
board of education or other agency or officer primarily 
responsible for the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or if there is no such officer or 
agency, an officer or agency deaignated by the Governor 
or by State law ; and 
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1 * "(23) the term 'home instruction' Vj^eans special 

2 education and related services ui the home or institutional 

3 setting which is provided in conformance with an indi- 

4 vidualized written education program to children who 

5 . nre determined by the Stntc educntionnl agency nnd re- 

6 assessed periodically ns temporarily unnl»le to attend 

7 school because of a. medical, condition that presupposes 

8 the child's al)sencc from school m excess of four weeks, 

9 except that tl^e child's handicapping condition that re- 

10 , quires special ednc4ition and related sei*vices jjhall not be 

11 the rea^ionrfor thp provision of home instniction instead 

12 of^rce appropriate public edui^ition in the regular edu- 

13 cational environment, or altoruatrve special programs in 

14 a class or school setting.". - ' 

15 Sec. 3. Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act 

16 is amended to read as follows : 

17 • . "DURATION" OF ASSISTANCE j 

18 *^Seo. 611. During the period be^nning July 1, 1975, 

19 nnd ending September 30, 1980, the Commissioner shall, in 

20 accordance with provisions of this part, make payments to 

21 State educational agencies for grants made on the basis of 

22 entitlements created under this part for the purpose of assist- 

23 ing such States in providing full educational opportunity to 

24 fill handicapped children. 
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1 ''Bl^gjlTLBllBNT / 

2 Sec. 612. (a) Each Stajp ^^|^h -meets the- eligibUity 

3 requirements of action is entitled under tliis pai't 

4 to an amount which is equal to the^ Federal percentage 

5 (established pursuant to subsection (d) ) of the amount 
6- by which the per piQpil 'expenditure for handicapj)ed chil- 

7 dreu twenty-one years of age, or younger, exceeds the per 

8 piipil expenditure for alf*other children, aged five to seven-^ 

9 tfeen years,* inclusive, fn the public elementary and secondary 

10 schools in that Statie, multiplied by the number of handi- 

11 capped children twenty-one years of age, or younger, for 

12 which %hsi State is, in the academic year preceding the fiscal 
1«^ year for which the determination iS' made, providing free 
^'^ appropriate public education.' 

15* ''(b) Funds so allotted shall be used by the State 
to initiate, expand, ,and improve special education and 

17 

related services for handicapped children in accordance 
with the provisions of this part. / 

"(c) The per pupil expenditure for handicapped chil- 
dren, from birth to twenty-ode years, inclusive, and't&ie per 
pupil expenditure for all other children, aged five to seven- 
teen years, inclusive, m any State shall be determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the most' recent data 
^'^ available to him. 
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1 " (d)-ii*^(3r the purpose of >liis section, the 'Federal per- 

2 centage' shall, for each fiscal year, be 75 percent, 

3 - "BlilGIBILITY 

4 ' "Sec. 613. (a) In order to qualify for assistance under 

5 this part in any fiscal year, a State shall demonstrate to the 

6 Connniissioner that the following conditions are met; 

7 The State ha.s in ofTect a policy that assures all 

8 liaiidicapped children the right to a free appropriate public 

9 educatij^. , 

10 (2) The State has developed a plan pursuant to section 

11 613(b) of this Aot in effect prior to the eiwctment of the 

12 Education for All Handicapped Children Act which will be 

13 submitted not later than August 21, 1975, and will be 

14 amended so as to comply with the provisions of this para- 

15 • graph. Each such amended plan shall set forth in detail the 

16 policies and procedures Which the St<»te will undertake or 

17 has underti^ken in order to' assure that — 

18 - "(A) there is establish (i) a goal of providing 

19 full educational opportunity to all handicapped children, 

20 (ii) a dcta;iled timetable for accomplishing such a goal, 

21 and (iii) a description of the kind and number of facili- 

22 ties, personnel, and sei-viees necessary throughout the 

23 State to meet such a goal ; 

24 "(B) a free appropriate public education will be 

25 J available for all handicapped children vrithin thp State 
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1 


not later than ^ years from the effective date o( the Edu- ^ 


, ■* ■ 


2 


cation for All Handicapped Children Act; ^ 


y, ■ * . _ 


3 . 


'*(C) all children residing- in the State who are 


. -'^■-'•41 • 


4 


handicapped regardless of the severity of their handicap * 




5 


and who are in need of special education 'and related 




• 6 


services are identified, located, and evaluated, inclnding 




• 7 


a practical method of determining wliii^h children are 




8 


currently receiving needed special education and related 




9 


sei-vices and which children are not currently receiving 




10 


needed special. education and related services; 




11 


"(D): the policies and procedures are established in 




12 


accordance with detailed criteria prescribed by the Com- 




. 13 


missioner to protect the confidentiality of such data and 




14 


information by the State ; and 




15 


" (E) the amendment |o the plad submitted by the 




16 


State required by this subjection shall be available to 




17 


parents and other members of the general public at least 




18 


thirty days prior to the date of submission of the^ amend- 




19 


ment to the Commissioner. V 




20 


The amendment made by section 3 relating to paragraph (2) 




21 


pf section 613 (a) of the Education of the Handicapped Act 




22 


shall take effect on and after August 21, 1975. 




■ 23 


"(3) The State has established priorities for providing^ 




24 


a fi-ee appropriate public education to handicapped children 




25 


with the most severe handicaps or who are unserved,, and has 
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1 inade adequate progress in meeting the timetable of' the plan, 

2 developed pursuant to paragraph (2) of this subsection. 

3 " J' (4) Each local educational agency in the State will 

4 , maintain an' individualized written education progranf for 

5 each handiofipped child and review at least annually and' 
(J revisp ite provisions when appropriate with the agreement of 
T the parents or guardian of the handicapped child, ^ ^ 

8 ^ 'f (5) The State has established procedures to insure that 

9 handicapped children ai\d their parents or guardian^ aire 

10 guaranteed procedural safeguards in decisions regarding 

11 identification, evaluation, and educational placemdit of handi- 

12 capped children including, but not limited to (1) (i) prior 
is notice to parents or guardian of the cluld when toe local or 

14 State educational agency proposes to change the educational 

15 placement of the child, (ii) an opportunity for the parents or 

16 guardian to obtain an impartial due process hearing, ex- 

17 amine all relevant records^ with respect to the classification 

18 or educational placement of the child, and obtain an inde- 

19 pendent educational evaluation of the child, (iii) procedures 

20 to protect the rights of the child when the parents or guardian 

21 ftre not known, unavailable, or the child is^a ward of the State ' 

22 including the^ assignment of an individual^ (not to be an 

23 .employee' of the State or local ^e'ducatioH^i agency involved 
^ education or care of children) to act as a surrogate 

. 25 . fpr die parents or guardian, and (iv) provision to insuri^ 
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1 that the decisions rendered in the Impartial due process hear- 

2 ing required{=4>y this paragraph shall be blinding on all parties 

3 subject only to appropriate administrative or judicial appeal; 

4 and (B) procedures to insure that, to the maximum extent 

5 appropriate, handicapped children, including children in pub- 
{> lie or private institutions or oth^r care facilities, are educated 

^ 7 \vith. childrto who are not handicapped, and that special 
classes, separate schoolmg, or other removal of haiiflicnpped 
children from the regular educational environment Occurs v 
JO only when the nature or severity of the handicap is such that 

11 education in regi|lar classes with the use of supplementmy 

12 aids and services cannot be achieved satisfactorily; and (6) 

13 procedures to insure that testing and evaluation materials 

14 and procedures utilized for the purposes of evaluation and 
'15 placement of handicapped children will be s'^lfected and ad- 

16 ministered so as not to be racially or culturally discrimina- 

17 tory. And such materials or procedures shall be provided and 

18 administered in the child's primary home language or com- 

19 munication, and no single'^^edure shall b;g:the sole criterion 
2Q for determining an appropriate eduicMbnal program for 
21 a child. 

^2 "(6) The State educational agency will be the^le 

23 agency for carrying out the req.airements of .this "part and 

24 that all educational programs for handicapped children with- 

25 in the State, including all such programs administered b^ any 



1 other State agency wUl be supervised by the person's responsi- 

2 We for educational programs for han(Ucappe(f children in the , 

3 State educational agency and shall meet education $tandards 

4 . of the State educational agency. . 

■ ; : 5 ' V *'('^) The State has a^pl^nning and 'advisory panel, 

^ a apjpointed by the Governpr/cjjpxposedof 

; 7J ^in #concerpe^^^^ 
f ^jj0}i&m teSchiers, parents,, or 

i9i handicapped children, Stk^ iand "local edjication 

10 ofSci|ib, and adjodini pro^ains for handicapped 

l3t/f cto^ v^hich ( A][ advises the State educatipn^l agfency of ^ 

12 tomet need^ witttn the State in the education oif handicapped 

13 children, (Bj prescribes general policies under which the 

14 '^State educational agency ^ill detetraine. priorities within the 

15 State for educational services for handicapped cluldi'eh, (0) 

16 reviews thia^^S^^^ the State educationial 
It ageriby^ th# public^;- and the Oommissionef ^On^the pro^^ss " 

' l€t made ^in the implemeh^^^ of the plan and recommends 
49 needed aniendments to the plan^ (j)) comments publicly - 

20 On any rales or Regulations prop<)^^ by the 

21 Stat€ regarding the education of handicapped chiidren ahd 

22 the procedures for distribution of funds under this title, and 

23 (E) assists the Stfiite in developing, conducting, and report- 

24 mg the evaluafion procedures required under section 617 of * 
^ 25 this title. j ^ ' / 
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1 "(b) The Commissioner is authorized to establish 

2 sp^ific criteria prescribing the manner in which the requife- 
S^ments of subsection (a) of this section are to he met. 

4 '*APPLICATIOX 

5 "Sec. 614. (aj Any State meeting the eligibility re- ^ 
qniremeijtst set forth in section 613 (a) and desiring to par- 

7 ticipate in the program nndef this part shall suli^t to the 

8 dommissioner an annual application at such time, in such 

9 manner, and containing or accompanied by such information 
lO"* as he deems necessary. Each such application shall — 

11 ''(1) s^t forth programs and procedures for the 

12 expenditure of funds paid to the State agency in the 

13 fiscal year for which such application is ma^e which are 

14 consistent with section 613 (a) (2) of this part, and 
1*5 ^ whicJb insure that priority in the expenditure of funds 

16 under such application shall be given to the proviaon . 

17 , of special education and related service^ to children with 

18 the most severe handicaps or who are presently 

19 unserved; 

20 " (2) set lorth programis and procedures by which 

21 funds received by the State or any of its political sub- 

22 divisions under other Federal programs (indudmg, but 

23 not limited to, part A of tifl,e I of the Elementary and 

24 Secondary Education Act; title HI of the Elementary 

25 and Secondary Education Act, or its successor author- 
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21 ' 
ity; Public Law 89t313; and the: Vocational Education 
Act of 1968) which provide assistance for the education 
of handicapped qhildiferi, will be utilized' by the State, 
*or any of its political subdivisions, only in a nianner 
consistent witli the goal of providing a free appropriate 
public education for all handicapped within two years 
from the date of enactment of this Act^ 

"(3)^, set forth ^programs and procedures for the 
development and implementation of a comprehensive 
system of personnel development whick shall include 
the in-service training of general and special educational 
instructional and support personnel, detailed procedures 
to assure^ that all personnef necessary to carry out tlie 
purposes of this part are appropriately and adequately 
prepared and trained, and that effective prdbedures for 
acquuiiag and disseminating to teachers of, and admin- 
istrators of pro-ams for, hanScapped children signifi- 
cant information derived from educational research, dem- 
onstration, and similar projects, and for adopting, where 
'/appropriate, promising educational practices developed 
througH such projects; 

"(4) (A) set forth programs and procedures to 
assure that t>o the extent consistent with the number and 
loQ^tion of handicapped children in the State who are 
enrolled in; private elementary and secondary schools, 

■ ■ ' r ' ^ 'k. ■ • ■ - 
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y~provisioti is made for the participation of such children 
in the program assisted or carried (\^t under this part; 
and 

"(B) that handicapped children in private* schools 
and faciliti(*s will be provided special oducation and 
related services at iio cost to tlioir, parents, if such chil- 
dren are placed in or referred to such schools or facilities 
as tlie means of canyiug out tlie requirements of this 
title or other applicable law requiring the provision of 
"^^pecial education and related services to all handicapped 
cliI14^en within such State and that in all such instances 
the Slate education agency shall assure' that such schools 
and facilities meet standards that apply to public ediica- 
tional agencies and that children .so served have all t^f^e' 
rights they would have if served in public educational 
agencies; 

„ " (5) set forth policies and procedures which assure 
that distribution of funds under this part reflects the ex- 
Cess cost of serving handicapped children in each loc^l 
educational agency and the number of children so served 
by ea^h lo^al educational agency; 

. " (6^ provide sittisfacfcory assurance that the control, 
of funds provided under this pfirt, and "title to property 
derived tlierefrom, shall be in a public agency for the 
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1 . uses and purposies provided in thjls part, and that a 

*2 I public agency will administer lu^ funds and property; 

3 . j" provide for *(A) mafc^g such reports m such 

4 fform ajid Sontuining such, mtomlation as' the Com- 

5 . missioner may requh'e to carry out his functions under 

this party including reports of the objective measurements 

7 required by |>aragraph (9) of this section, and (B) 

8 keeping such records and affording such access there- 

9 to as the Commissioner , may find necessary to assure 

10 ' the conectness and verification of sich reports and 

11 proper disbursement of FedjeraLiun^s Under this Act; 

12 " (8) provide satisfactory assurance that Federal 

13 funds made avaDable under this part wil| be ao used as to 

14 supplement and increase the level of State and local funds 

15 expended for the education of handicapped'children and 

16 in no case supplant such State and local funds; except 

17 that, where the State provides clear and convincing 

18 evidence, certified by its advisory panel required by sec- 

19 ' tion 613, that all handicapped children have available to 

20 them appropriate special education ani^jelated services. 



21 ' the Commissioner may waive in part the requirement of 

22 this clause if he determine^Jh^t jihe cgj^^fication is 

23 d^rrect; 

24 " (9) provide satisfaetorjr^^ssurance that such fiscal 

25 control and fund accounting procedure^ will be adopted 




1 "as may ibe necessary to assure proper disbursement of, 

2 and accounting for, Federal funds paid under this Act to 

3 , the State, including any such funds paid by the State to 

4 ' local educational agencies ; and 

5 ( 10) provjde lor procedures for evaluation at lea&t 
e annually of the offcctivcness of prpgrnrnH in meeting the 

^ educational needs of liandicapped children, in accord- 
s' ance with such criteria that the Commissioner shall pre- 
9 ' §cribe pursuant to section 617, 

10 ** (b) The Commissioner shall approve any State annual 

U application and any modification thereof which — , 

"12 (1) 5s submitted by a State eligible in accordance 

13 * with section 613 of this Act, and 

14 (2) meets the requirements of. subsection (a) 
35 of this section. 

IG The Commissioner shall disapprove any application which 

17 does not meet the reqmrements of the preceding sentence, but 

15 shall !)ot finally disapprove a State application esccept after 

19 ' reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing to the State. 

20 , 'SVITHHOLPING AND JUDICIAL BEVIEAY 

21 "Sec. 615. (a) (i) Whenever the Commissioner, after 

22 reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing to any State 

23 odneational agency, finds that' there has beei\ a failure to 

24 comply substantially with any 'provision of section 613 or 

25 614,* the Commissioner shall notify the ageni3y that payments 
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1 will not be made to the State under thb part' (or, in his 

2 discretiau, thlt the State Educational agency shall not make 

3 further payments under this part to specifiecl local educa- 

4 tional agencies whose actions or omissions caused or are in- 

5 volved in such failure) until he Is satisfied t)iat there is no 

6 longer any such failure to comply. Until he b so satisfied, 

7 no payments shall be made to the State under this part, 

8 or payments by the State educational agency under this 

9 pan shall be limited to loQal educational agencies whose ac- 

10 tions did not cause ot were not involved in the failure, as 

11 the case may be. 

12 " (2) Whenever the State plannii^ and advisory panel 

13 finds that there has -been tiu'bstantial failure to carry oUt the 

14 requirements of any provision of this Act, ijt^hall notify the 

15 chief executive oflScer of the State and the Commissioner who 

16 may provide notice, j^onduct a hearing and, if he finds a fail- 

17 ure descril)ed in paragraph ( 1 ) , withhold payments pursuant . . 

18 to this subsection. , 

19 'Mb) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with the 'Commis- ' 

20 sioner^s final action with respect to the approval of its State 

21 application submitted under section 614, such State may, 

22 within sixty days after notice of such action, file with the 

23 United States court of appeals for the circuit in which such 

24 State i» located a petition for review of that action. A copy 

25 of the petition shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of 
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1 the court to the Commissioner. The Commissioner thereupon 

2 shall file in the court the record of the proceedings on which 

3 hd based his action, as provided in g^on 2112 of title 28, 

4 United States Code. ■ ^ ^ 

5 " (2) The findings of fact by the Conamissioner, if sup- 
g. ported by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but the 

7 court, for good cause shown, may remand the 'base to the 

8 Ooinmissioner to take furthei? evidehce, and the Commissioner 

9 may thereupon miake new or modified -findings of fact and 

10 * niay mo^y his previous action, and shall file in the court the 

11 record of the farther proceedings. Such ^ew or modified find- 

12 ings of fact shaJl lifiewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 

13 stanlial evidence, * 

14 " (3) Upon the filing of such petition, the court shall 

15 have jurisdiction to afiBrm the action of the Commissioner or 

16 to set it aside, m whole or m part. The judgment of the court 

17 shall be subject to jeview by the Supreme Court of the United 

18 States upon certiorari or certification as provided in section 

19 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 

' "AOMlNiaTEATlON 

21 "Sec.' 616. (a) (1) In carrying out his duties under 

22 this part, the Commissioner shall— 

" ( A) cooperate with, and render aU technical assist- 
24., ^nce necessary, directly or by grant or contract, to th6. 
25 States in matters relating to the education of handi- 
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1 * capped children and the execution of the provisions of 

2 • this part; 

3 "(B) provide such sbortrterm training programs 

4 and institutes as are -necessary; and 

5 "(0) disseminate mformatiou, and otherwise pro- 
• i^ mote the education of all handicapped children within 

7 the States. ' . . 

8 " (2) As soon as practicable after the enactment of this. 

9 Act, the Commissioner shall prescribe uniform categories and 

10 accounting procedures to be utilized by State agencies in 

11 submitting an application for a^istance under this part in 

12 order to assure equity among the States. 

13 " (b) There arx) autliorized to be mcluded for each fiscal 

14 year in the appropriation for the Department of Health, 

15 Education, and Welfare such sums as are jiecessaiy to 

16 administer the provisions of this part 

"evaluation 

18 "Sec. '617. (a) The Commissioner shall measure and 

19 evaluate the impact of the program authorized under this 

20 part and- the effectiveness of State efforts to assure the free 

21 appropriate public education of aU handicapped children. 

22 . "(b) In carrying out his responsibilities under this 

23 part, the Commissioner shall conduct directly, or by grant 

24 or contract such studies, investigations, and evaluations as 

25 arfl necessary to assure effective unplementation of this part 
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1 and (1) shall provide for the collection and annual report- 

2 ing of programmatic information concerning programs and 

3 projects carried out with -financial assistance under this part 

4 and ^ther Federal programs supporting the education *of ^ 

5 handicapped children, and such information from State and 

6 local educational agencies and other appropriate sources 

7 necessary for the implementation of this part, incFuding such 

8 information as (A) the numbers of handicapped children 

9 participatmg in programs supported undfer this part, (B) 

10 the types of handicaps and the"^ numbers of persons with such , 

11 handicaps participating in such programs, (C) the numbers 

12 of persons needing such services, (D) the amount of Federal; 

13 State, and local expenditures specifically used to provide such 

14 special educational programs and (2) provide for the eval- 

15 uation of such programs through (A) the development of 
IB efifective methods and procedures for evaluaticfn^ (B) the 

17 testing and validating of such evaluation methods and proce- 

if 

18 dures, and (0) conducting actual evaluation studies designed 

19 to test the efiectiveness of activities supported by financial 

20 assistance under this Act. 

21 "(c) (1) Not later than one hundred and twenty days 

22 ^ift^r the close of each fiscal year, the Commissioner shall 

23 submit to the appropriate committees of the Congress a report 

24 on the progress being made toward the provision of free 

25 appropriate public education to all handicapped children, 

37 
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1 including a full report of all evaluation activities q^onducted 

2 under subsection (b). ^ \ 

3 . "(2) Such report shall include a detailed evaluation of 

4 the education programs provided in accordance with v^i- 

5 vidflalizeu written education programs, and shall ^nclude '?an 

6 evaluation of tJie degree to which State and local efucational 

7 agencies meet instructional objectives and have complied with 

8 the projet^ted timetable for delivery of services. ' 

9 " (3) The Commissioner shall also inclu^ report 

10 required un/Wr this subsection an analysis, and evaluation 

11 of the cffecti^ciicss, of the procedures undertaken by the 

12 States to assure that handicapped chil4ren receive special 

13 education |ind related services in the least restrictive environ- 

14 nient commensurate with their needs and to assure com- 

15 phance with section 613 (a) (6) (B) and improve programs 

16 of instruction for handicapped Children in day or residential 

17 facilities. Such analysis shall include any recommendations 
IB ' for change in provisions of this part, or other Federal law 

19 g^^oviding support for the education of handicapped children. 

20 Io>(5rder to carry .out such an evaluation, the Coihmissioner 

21 is a-nthorized to conduct a statistically valid survey for 

22 assessing the effectiveness of the iodividuaiized written edu- 

23 (ration program, aird such sums as are necessary are hereby 

24 authorized to be appropriated to carry out such survey. 

25 *t(d) The Commissioner is authorized to hire personnel 
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1 necessary to conduct data collection and evaluation activities 

2 required by subsection (b) without regard to the provisions 

3 of title 5, United States Code, relating to appointments in 

4 the co^npctitivo service and without regard to chapter 61 

5 and subchapter III of chapter 5? of such title relating to olnn- 

6 sificatioH aiid general schedule pay rates except that no more 
' 7 than .twenty such personnel shall be employed at any time. 

8 ^' (f) There are authorised to be appropriated for carry- 

9 ing out the responsibilities of this section $2,500,000 for, 

10 fiscal year 1976, $3>500,000 for fiscal year 1977, $5,000,000 

11 tor fiscal yenr 1978, and $7,500,000 i;ui;h for fiscal year 

12 1S79 and fiscal year 1980rv. 

13 "employment of handicapped individuals 

14 **Seo. 618. As a condition of providing financial assist- 
1^ ance under this Act, the Secretary shall insure that each 
1^ recipient of such assistance shall take affirmative action to 
1'^ employ and advance in employment (jualified handicapped 
1^ individuals covere(l under, and on the same terms and condi- 

tions as set forth in, tlfc applicable provisions of the Relia- 
20 bilitation Act of 1973 (87 Stat. 355) relating to employ- 
ment of handicapped individuals by State rehabilitation 

22 agencies wild rehabilitation facilities and under Federal 

23 contracts and subcontracts. 
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1 * * 'payments 

2 **Sec. 619. (a) The Commissioner shall, subject to tlie 

3 provisions of section 613, relating to eligibility, pay to each 

4 State the amount which that State is eligible to receive under 

5 this part. 

6 " (b)>'( 1 ) The Commissioner is authorized to pay to each 

7 State amounts equal to the amounts expanded for the proper 

8 and efficient performance of its duties under this part which 

9 may include regional, interstate and intrastate technical 

10 assistance, and dissemination of necessary materials. 

11 (2) The total of such payments in any fiscal year shall 

12 not exceed-r- 

13 ' "(A) one and one-half per centum of the total of 

14 the amounts of the pants paid under this Act for that 

15 year to the State educational agency; or 

16 (B) $75,000, or $25,000 in the cases of the Com- 

17 monweafi\of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 

18 the Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the P4icific 

19 Islands, whichever is greater. 

20 "(3) Tliere are auth'^nzed to be appropriated such 
21* «'!!ns as may be necessary io carry out the provisions of thi« 
''22 subsection. 

23 " (c) Pn)Tnonts under this Act may be made in advance 

24 \or by way of reimbursement and in such installments as the 

25 Commissioner may determine necessary.*' 
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1 UBANTS 1?0R THE EEMOVAL OF AROHITEOTURAI* BABRIBRS 

2 Seo^4, (a) Upon application by any Statfl or loc^il euu- 

3 cational agency the Comnxissioner of Education is authorized 

4 to make grants to pay part or all o£,the cost of altering exist- 

5 ing bnildiDigs and equipment in the same manner and to the 

6 same extent as authorized by an- Act approved August 12, 

7 1968 (Public law 90-480) ,'. relating to architectural 
. 8 barriers, " 

9 (b) For the purpose of carrying out tfie provisions of 

10 this section, there are authorized to be apprbpriated such 

11 sums as may lie necessary. 

12 • EFFECTIVE DATE 

13 Sec. 5. The amendments made by sections 2 and 3 of 
. 14 this Act shall take effect on and after July 1, 1975. 
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. IX THE HKXATE OF THE UNITED STATES ' 

Maim II -M) (logislrttive day, M-micii 1:2), 1975 
Mv, Matiiias (for liinistMf, Mr. H£\l^ and M^^rAmnn)) introdtUTd the fol- 
lowing hill ; which wjts i-crtd twice and r^^l^d to tlic Comniittfu on T^ahor 
and Public Welfare ^ 



A BILL 

To extend fur oik» atlditfoiml year cutitlenieiits for jmrt li of 
the Ediiration ()f the Haiulinipped Act 

1 - Bv if enncicd hfj the Senate and House of Itepvesenia- 

2 iiwa of the United States of .Imerica in Conrpn^H assewhled* 
^ 3 That (a) section G14(a) of tlie Ediicajiou Auiendiuent-* of 

4 1974 is amended hv adding after "fiscal year 1975" the 

5 fouowni<»:: 'aud fifical year 1976'^ 

6 (b) Section (314 (h) of such Act is amended hy adding 

7 after '^fiscal year 1975". the folbwingr "and fiscal year 

8 1976". ^ ' . 

9 (c) Section 614 (c J of such Act is amended by adding 

10 after "fiscal year 1975" the following: "and fiscal year 

11 197(5". 



(d) (1) Sectmn CA} {v) (2) of the Kducation of tlie 
Handicapped Act as in eflcct for fiscal years and 1976 

3 is anx^ded l)y striking out "the fistal year ending June 30, 

4 1975* • luid inserting in lien thereof * -fiscal years 1975, artd 

5 1976''. 

6 (2) Sectioir 611 (d) of the Education of the Handi- 

7 chapped Act as hi effect for fi:5cal year.«3 1975 and 1976 is 
8" anicaded hy strikhig out **rlic fiscal year ending June' 30, 
9 •1975" and by inserting in lieu thereof **fi^5cal 3'fiars 1975 

10 .and 1^76^^ 

11 (3)'SiJCtion 612(a) of the Education of the Ilandi- 

12 capped Act as ui effect for fiscal years 1975 and 1976 is 

13 amended hy striking out "the fiscal year Vndin^b'ane 30, 

14 1975" and inserting in lieu thereof "fiscal years 1975 and 

15 1976"^. 

16 (e) Section 611(b) of the Education of the Handi-, 

17 capp.ed Act is amended b^- striking out §1,000,000,000 for 

18 the fiscaWycar ending? June 30, 1976 and*'. 
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. ; V IN >EHE SENATE OF THE TOTED STATES 

"^'^^J]] Mahcm 20 (legislative dtiy, MARok i^^^ 

• - Mr* Bandoct^ (for lumfielf, ^r* kwKiiDT^' Mr^ M?. StJHwtncEH, and 

- , ^' Mr. Tatt) introduce 4 the f oDowmg bi}l ; which was risad twice dud rotferrcd 

tothoCkjmmitteoonliaWaidPublicWdfa *" * ' 



Ta mnend file Educatiou of the Banflicapp^d Aof;^ and for other . 
, ^ purposes.^J, , ■ . , ■ ^ 

1,, " Be it>enacted h}/ the 8mate m Be^e^&niqr 

^ 2 <iveff o/ the United 8(at^ of America in Gmgrm assemU 

; 3v That l3ris Act may be cited as the *•Ed^cati0n^^ the Haridi- 

4 capped Amendments of 1975*V ^ ^ v 

5.^-^ S^x?., 2* (1) -Section 6U(a| ^ojf^^^ f^^^ 

6 Amendments of ,X974 is ameftdeii by striking out "Bfifecdive 

7 for fiscal year i975 only, section*' and insertkig in lieu 

8 thereof ''Section", 

9 (2) Section 614(b) of the Education Amendments of 

10 1974 is amended by striking out "Effective for fiscal year 

11 1975 onljr, section'* and inserting in lieu thereof "Section''. 



a*, (3) Section 6|4 (o) ; of ihe -Education Amendments 
, *i of 1974 is^Awnded by striking out ''Effective for fiscal 3r$i|r 
3 ^875 only/ 4ction'Va^i faiS0irtijf^ thereoff 'Section^, 
* (b) (1) Tlie to by $ubseotidii8 (a) V 

5 (b) > and ^(c) of sectippc 614: 0^^^ ^^Education Amende 

, *6 ? mentd;.9f/1974 shall M 
*^^7 and shall bee deemed to ]iave beea-e^^ 

* 9 ^ ; (2) .Secti(^614 (&) (2) Ae EduCfMio^^^ 
10 of 197#shaBhavenoeffi^ot/ , 

.11^ : ^ (c> Section 011 ;(al of Education of tho Handi-^ 
ia Sipped Act is am^ntSd 1)^ insertmg after "The Oommis- 
13 sioner shall," the following: "daring each fiscal y«ar en^ng 
M *prior to .October 1^1977/^^^^^ 

1& (2) Section 611 ((5) (2) of such Act 'is amended by 
16 striking out "the fiscal year endmg June SOi 1975"-and 

. IT inserting in lieu thereof "each fiscal yeai* ending prior to 

' ' ■ , ■ - ■ ', '■■ ... *.» ' ■ ^"i" 

18 October 1, 1977". ^ ! 

id (3) Section 612 (a) of such' Act is amended by strik- 

^0 tag out "the fiscal year •ending June 30, 1975" and insert- 

>2l ing in lieu thereof "each fiscd year". . ^ 

22 (4) Tlie am^dmehts made by this subsec^oa shall be 

23 effective on aid Bfter July 1,, 1975, and shall be deemed 

Ui'V-'H ■ ^' .■ ' m^':,' a, '../v^- * 

24' to have been enacted piioii to^^ 



n Senator WimAMS. As we open these hearings today, I uelieve it is 
important that we take note of the progress made by the States either 
throiigh their legislators- or, as a result of court action, in extending , 

. tfl^ghfewipdu^ 

* - of last year ^as Mn faUy described and a'ccurately 

^; '^^W^ W Chaiiroan. Randolph. I join him in everything he said on 
: |M im^^ of what have done. It is a base of what we— in my 

• I j^o^mng id most recent studies^ a licfaximum of 39 percca^t of all 
" ' onStlS^ ai^ t?Bceiypg the education ^ 

' ^,q^®/ situation in Jiie arpa of education. For as much as 

, m take spm i^ having fostered an increase in services, the 

^ v tovarg^ truth is that we are denying ther right to education to '"' m 
V more than 40 per^^ V 

most dramatic example of what remains to be doneV 
iiJ^ drder^by Judge Waddy here in the District of Columbia ih 
tti© 4^^?^ ciwe where\be cit^ the Mayor, tjie Department of Human 
. BesQflrces,^ the: school board and the school superintendent for 
% failing.to coniply with the count's 1871 ruling and for 
failing to retail 'to the court to s%w cause why compliance was 
■■'vjmposaible^,/" -'.-^ y ■'. ,:r^-^r '■■a. i/- 

There^k another lirgent exawple. of -why the Federal role must be 
rapidly intensified and w^ 

S. 6. which I haye introduced witlt ypu, Mr. CJhairmari^ and also • 
with; the ranking menaberf Senator Stkfford, aiid others provides the 
necessary steps for reaching the goal of full service.and fiill account- 

:^emral to thes^ steps are requirements thaf^the States have in effed: 
V^^-hftoeducation policy for aUhandicappM children; a requirement 
that TOthm 2 years from date of enactment m children must be recei v- 
V ^^R^^^^fc^tli^^l^ an individualized education plan for 

each cmld which is drawn up in consultatHon with the child's parents : 
th^ ^ear^assignttent of resp6n$ibility f or the edu^dtipn of all handi- 
capped children by the State Education Agency, regardless of who is 
actually proWdmg the serMcesj^^ inclusion oi all Federal education 
f^ds for han^ica^pjied children >jinder the comprehensive plan so th^t # 
jcxpenditures will be made in coordinated fashion ; the expansion and 
impri^yfement of personnel development efEorts; and assurance that ^ 
educatiM f or handicjJippea children iviU be'at no cfost to the parent. - 
- 6 distributes funds to States on an "excess cost" funding formula. * 
I would like to state that here the details of this formula are not writ- - 
ten absolutely and indelibly into Stone. However, the concept is one 
T 1 j t. ^^^^'^^ important and necessary. I don't believe that funds 
iJ^H^^P® available to the States in a way which fails to reflect 
the differences betWfeen those Sta 

up to their responsiMliti^^ and those :^ch aare^ot. • ^ 
1%'heliVeljiat We assure Stat^ of both the maintenance of a ' 
certain level . of funding as well §s the establishment. Of a mechanism 
which assists them, in meeting their Gonstitutionfil responsibility to 
asmire all han<Kcapped children a free, appropriate, public education. 

These provisions taken together establish, I believe, a role of strong 
Federal JeSdership. They provide not pnly funding to assist States to 
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carry out tbeir responsibilities, but also guidelihes anfl standatds to 
assure tbat th0 conkitutional protections of the 14th Amendment are 
s^tisfied^^ ' - ^ . ^ A 

Th0 provisions foir eligihilityj the re^iuirement of a pghfe to educa- - 
tion policy, th^ 2-y6^ir time limit for-iei^ying all childrto &ndi the as- 
sigtimient of clea.r*resp6nsibility to pro- 
vide a framework for strict compliance with the la\v/^ 

Mr. Chairman^ t wig leave at some point during the testis,, 

. Ihony ;thi8 monung bedause^^^ m^ position on the Bules Committee. 
We hav^ the Hew Hamipshire ballot (^ue^tion before us. 

Senator Bai0ox;phw How long, will it take to have your report back to 
thaSenafeontiatsubjectl 

^Senator Wiwlt^ that clfahces right now are that ive will 

hairi^j& ft and funding well before that. But I appreciate all you have 
4pne) aHyou are doing, I ^atiy your partner as we move forward. 
^ Thank^oi^, ■ * /-^ '^ ' . 

Senator RANDotm Thanlc you. Chairman Williams. As members of 
the Cominittee Oil L'abbr arid piiblic Welfare, we are gratefid «fdr our 
chairman'^ undetstariding and leaclership and' appreciate hlS coming 
here today' ill spile of the conflict of afiother committee assignment. 

Senator Schweiker, yoit hWe coritiriUed your activeiSentification 
wi]thf educational prograiiis ;for tlie handicapped, and 'jrou are a co- 
sponsdr in the 94th Cdngress.of S. 1264. 1 am Very appreciative of that 
fact. Would you have opening remarks? 

Senator jSoflWEiKEnf. Tes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman*^ 

I strongly commend y0u for yOurlleadership in thisinjportant area 
and for your iriitjative as choarmaji of this subcommittee. 

The historid right to education cofisent agreement between the Penn- 
sylvania Association for Retarded Citiziens and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, which wa^ signed in 1971, establi^^d for. the first 
time in the ^iition the right of mentiilly i-etarded persons to a tree pub- 
lic education: 

X commend you, Senator Randolph, for scheduling hearings this 
week on the legislation to provide financial assistance to Sta,tes for 
improved education services for handicapped children. > 

We will receive tlje comments and recommendations of variotis or- 
ganizatioris. State governments and the tjepaitment of Health, Kduca- 
tion, and Welfare which will help us determine how this subcoirimit- 
tee will act to reinforce its commitment to provide e^ry handicapped 
child the opportimity for quality education and,^ in particular, how 
to allocate funds to insure these funds are reaching the maximum num- 
ber of handicapped children. 

S. 6i> the Educatioh for All Handicapped Child'^en Act,'which Sen- 
ator Williams is the principal sponsor and I am a cosponsorj calls 
upon the Fedei-al Grbvemment to provide payment tO cover the excess 
co^ts for education bf handicapped children. ^ 

iTowever, since this need has not yet been uniformly defined, two 
measures have been introduc^ii to' assure* that children alrea(|y being 
served will not lose the support, and to encourage States to identi:^ 
and sei^re a greater number of childr " ^ 

. S; 1256 would extend for 1 yfeai- the current funding mechanisrii.^ 
That is an authorization of $8^75 per child being served. 



Sf 1264, of 'which Senator Eandolph is the principal sponsor and 
I am fl, cosponsor, would extend this provision for 2 years. Neither bill 
would modify the nature of that programrlwit would return the au- 
thonzied ceilmg on appropriations to the 19751evel of $665 million. 
^§Hice|fc w^3 originally hoped that S. ^ would be enacted for escal' 
y^ar 1976, tha authorization ceilings for fiscal years 1976 end 1977 
Were left at the levels set earlier, which are inadpquate. 
. ^ imperative that we enact quicMy new authorizing 

legis^tioji. R our purpose to insure that all handicapped children 
have avaalable.to theni a free appropriate publiq education, to tfture 
that the nghta of handicapped children and their parents or guardians 
m protected, to, relievo the fiscal burden placed upon the States and 
idealities whea they provide for the education of all handicapped chil-^ 
dren and to as$ess the effectiveness of efforts to edii&tte handicapped 
' chfldren. ^ 
i I remaih finrily coimnitted to th^ goaL 

Mr. Chaiiroan, I ,am privileged to serve not only pn this subcom- 
mitteej; but also^ on the Appropriations Subcommittee which funds 
education pro^am^ for thcft handicapped. 

Thus, I anx m the unique position to p^^^ in the full process 
Of reviQi^ developi^ent and funding of the programs of education for 
the handicq^pped which are so vital in seeing that no handicapped 
child will be excluded or forced to wait for his share of America's 
opportunities. ^ V 

I just chaired, Mr. Chairman, EtEW subcommittee hearings on this 
subject Mutfh to my disappoiptment, I found that the administration 
position was to relinquish sorile of their commitment financially dn this 
area iwath the stipulation and feeling that local and State govern- 
ments ccvjild take up the slact, , 

^ is flSce saying let George do it. Let some other organizations do 
It. I thmk that is a very distr^sing recommendation from the admin- 
istration, rthmjc it makes ofir job more difficult, more complex and 
probably even more significmt. 

, we haye our job cut 3ut for us. I am very confident that the 
leadership here will be very infltie^ 
Thaiik you very n^uch. 

Senator ]|andoi>fh. Thank jrou very rniich. Senator Schweiker. I 
know that we do not desire confrontation with the administration in. 
epnnectionfwith this type of program. We have a responsibility to try 
to assess the problem and j^resent the facts in the hope that there can 
be some consensus in this vital effort as wfe move forward. 

I always follow in the Public Works Committee— this is the Public. 
Works Committee hearing room— the practice Of introducing a special 
group. 

Is theriB someone in the group who would just tell us who . you are 
so that the record will show that you were here today? I understand 
you are from middle Tennessee, but I may be in error about that. Is 
there someone^ who would identify your group ? 

?rom the Flook, We are from the Tennessee Conference Council, 
middle Tennessee, United Methodist Council in the Nashville area. 

Senator Eandolph. United Methodist Conference in. the Nashville 
area? 

From the Floor. That is right. 



Senator ^AKDOLPii,. Thank you ver;y much for beinff with^jiiS this 
morning. We want you to have seats, if they are availahle. 

The Lieutenant Governor, will he please come at this time ? 

Off; the record, » * 

rPiscussion off tTie record.] - 
: Senator Raijdouph. On the record. We will rec^s on account of the 
two rblWlls for approximately 20 minutes. 
^ , Thank you all.. 

[Brief, recess.] , \ 

• Senator EANDoiiPH, We are gratified that our first witness is Hon. 
Ijom O'Neill III, the Lii^ufesnant iGovernor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. We rj^coghize that the Lieutenant Governor is the son^of 
the majority leader in the tJ.S. House of Kepresentatives. We are de- 
lighted that you come to discuss with us the programs of education 
for the handicapped in your State. 

Tom, if you will proceed. 

- - ■ . ■ ' 

V, STATEMENT OF HON; THOMAS O'NEnJL HI, IIETJTENANT 
GOVEENOB, GOMMONW^TH OP MASSACHUSETTS 

Lieiit^nant (jovemor CNehj.. Thanlc you, Mr, CShairman. ' 

I want to relate to you about our owji chapter 766 in Massa,<^usetts, 
our own legislative mandate for education for all the handicapped and 
how it relates to the corresponding S. 6 legislation that is pending be- 
fore this subcommittee and tell you about the evolution of our mandate 
since its inception in Sepjiember 1 of this school year. 

We would hope that it would help this subcommittee in its final 
deliberations. 

A3 I read through some of the testimony presented tO: this subcom- 
mittee during the last 2 or 3 years, it became clear that you are by no 
means unfajniliar ^th the educational reform a,cfcivities in the Cpm- 
monwealth. Yburhearings in Boston, in May of XStS, elicited a vajriety 
of presentations from legislators, special ^lucators and consumers 
which describe the provisions of the new act and its history and_ ration- 
ale. With respect to the significance of the Massachusetts legisTa;tion, I 
can oiily add to the strong statements of suppoirt made by Senators 
Kennedy and Brooke at the time, and say that. this, is a milestone for 
education and human rights in our State and one to which 1 am fully 
committed. * • . 

• The need for increased State and Federal recognition and support - 
of th^ needs of all handicapped children has been reiterated before this 
subcommittee in its hearings aU over the country. You have heard con- 
tinually that the investment of human and financial resources in the 

"^education of handicapped children may not only prevent permanent 
disabling conditions, but will' also gtiarantee that previously hope- 
less citizens will be able to participate more fully in a productive and 
gratifying life. Though thejiimanitarian ends of such^a. policy are 
apparent, the long-term fism impact of early intervention and train- 
ing is also clear. It has been estimated that by ^preventing one child 



fom entenng an institution, the lifetime savings in support costs for 
thatjndividual may be as high as a quarter of a million dollars.^ 

The legislation before this subcommittee, S. 6, is obviously an affir- 
mation of this Nation's long-ignored responsibility to servfe those 
children who have been cruelly excluded from public education, I con- 
gratulate Senator Wiiriams and the. other members of this subcom- 
mittee for their commitment in this area. The visibility of S. 6 and r 
th^ comprehensive hearings on its provisions have generated interest 
and concern for the.plight of handiQappe4 children. J would venture 
to say that its existence htts served as a. catalyst for change in niimer^- 
ous States and that such national interest;^ coupled with recent liti- - 
gatioh and consumertictivity, has accelerated successful reform efforts 
around the, country, 

, In reading XTndeiisecretary Cari^^ of last June, it is 

WParent that there is a division of Opinion on the appropriate rofe 
^1 Government in the provision of public education. One 

of Mr.^Cari S. 6 is that its passage wiU make the 

Feo^nir Government respo;nsible for providing services that the Coii- 
stitution leaves to the State; On this issue^ I woiild agree with Senator 
Kandolph% vtew that the States sh^ould maintain control oyer the 
desi^ l"^* implementation of educational programs, but that the !Fed- 
eral Government has a legitimate role to play ih setting objectives and 
prbviding^increasia financial suppo 

JilSir. parlu6ci seems to be saying that the Federal role in providing 
educational' services is neqessarily limited to the provision of model 
proems,' technical assistance and modest research dnd training ef- 
f orts.^Senator BrqOke counferhiLthis position in his remark^ in;Bos- 
ton' when l]ie stated that the Ungfed demonstration and tecKnical as- 
sistance poStUi^'^was,^ fonn of ^kenism" and reflected the.Federal 
Governments abdication its resoonsibiU^ in this area; I agree, 
fti O^er t<meet botlj State ijnd Fedfei^al constitutional imperatives in 
this field, State and loeat gdvemments will need increased financial 
Support. . 

In QUI* experience in Massachusetts, though both the legislature and 
the administration are totally committed to the full implementation 
^ ehapter 766, we can already see the effect that recession and in- 
fliation ar€f.hfltving on biir expectations* Because we simply do not have 
sufficient funds, we have been forced to a phased implementation of 
the program which ultimately compromises the integrity of the legis- 
lation. Perhaps because Massachusetts has already begun to imple- 
ment many of the provisions of S. 6, we See more clearly than most 
States the inevitable need for a State/Federal partnership in this 
am.. 

S. 6, with some important modifications^ gould for^re such a partnei^- 
shijp. There are several stig|!:estion3 which' we in Massachusetts feel 
uniquely qualified to contribute to. an evaluation of Senator Wil- 
liams' legislation. 

First, we are concerned that the estimate to the Budget Committee 
for support of S. 6 is only $600 million, even though full applica- 
tion of the S. 6 formula should result in an allocation of at least $1.7 
bilUon. 

In Massachusetts, we have already encountered the frustration and 
disappointment which results from, inadequate funding. This same 

*KonjEild CoHley, *'Bconpmtc« of Mental Retardation," Charles C. Thoma«, 1972. 
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reaction will occur nationwide if S. 6 is passed and not funded fully. 
Th]& S. 6 mandate that all States providie for all children in the space 
of 2. years will simply put the States put of compliance with the law 
and' cast the entire law, with all of its Jautlable intent, in the mold; of 
impotent le^lation like prohibition and. some tlue la^^s. 

Second/ we feel that as currentiy drafted, S. 6 could require States 
to categorize and label children in ord^r to quali:fy for Federal fund- 
ing in the act. We feel that this is a definite step backward. One of the 
most dfpufieant ^iceomplishments of the chapter 766 legislation is the 
remoydj of statutory labels such as *^mentally retarded," 6r "e|H6tion- 
ally disturbed;^' Such categories can stigmatize a child) emphasizing 
his weakness and setting him . apc^^^^ different Inflexible tyjjing di- 
vert^ attention away from; tie educational potential of a cmld and 
tends to defmahim aUnfeHor. Fcir that reason, 766 ^eplace^ the^e out- 
dated lalbeji with the^ categojy "Ghildren with Special Needs.'^L^l8 
will only -be used lor diagnpstie ptirpose^ and will not follow the child 
throughout his school ca^tf, ( r ?' 

Third, we feel that the fundineg requitement3 of the proposed net 
will force States tov target resources solely on handicappedT children 
and because of this inflexibility, States will be prevented from fully 
implementing the important integration, aspects pi the legislation. 
Moneys could not, f or instanqe, be used to develop sooiajization pro* 
grams for nonhondicapped youngsters who may for the first time be 
encountering handicapped ^hildi^en in thetir class.rooitia It is also con- 
ceiyable that equipment purchased under the new act would be 
stricted to use by handicapped children and therefore could nob be 
used in an integrated classroom. We also feel that insufficient attention 
IS paid in^. 6 to the training requirements of regular classroom teaxjh- 
ers who need additional skiUs to manage a clasgroom whicJh includes 
handicapped childfen. In shortj w& fear that current funding arrange^ 
ments may discourage integration rather Iflian encoura^ it. 

Fourjih, we are concernedthat the data requirements in the bill wilt 
bqth. enforce the necessilT^^ of fiibeling mentioned earlier, and will cre- 
ate an administrative nightmare foi^ States like Massabhuse^ite which is 
already making numerous rej^orting demands on local education agen- 
cieSr.Caiapter 766 requires tliajt each "special needs" child must receive 
a multidisciplinary evaluation and that an individualized plan be de- 
veloped which sets out specific educational objectives and goals. This 
process requires substantial time and recordkeeping, and some local 
superintendents are saymg* on tlie basi^ of the paperwork problem 
alone, that Chapter 766 is unworkable* Tjbough we feel the paperwork 
problem can be overcome, the addition of separate ,and distinctly 
different Federal reporting requirements would literally break the 
btfek of our ptogrom in the Ooirimon wealth. ■ , . ^ 

In ad(Jition to these specific comments regarding S. 6^ let me briefly 
bring.you up to date on other implementation issues whidh we feel ate 
important as we proceed with the Massachusetts mandate. As baxsk- 
ground, here is a Short outline of the affirmative rights granted to 
parente and "special needs" children under chapter 766 : . 

1. It sets up a. system in which parents have a right to refer their 
children for assessment. ^ . , x 

2. It allows parents to participate in the assessment and to help to 
determine objectives for their children. x . 

3. It gives parents an absolute right to refuse all or part Of a given 
schoors plan for their children. 
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♦ 4u It sets up due process procedures for parents to appeal to the 
State if they are unable to work out a suitable acGommodation for 
their children in a particular school system. 

5. It Wakes thip public school system responsible for accepting all 
cmldreii no matter how severely they are handicapped. . 

Since the initiation of this program, 9O^0Oa children have been iden- 
tified and are being served under the new provisions. This represents 
ftIinost 6(A percent of those we estimate should be eligible for reim- 
bursementi under the act. We project' that the cost of 766 for the school 
yeair 197y76, will be approximately $140 to $150 million. With respect 
to the nefw appeals procedure, 167 hearings have already been held in 
the State. 

inplementation problems can be summarized as follows : 

Funding is needed for training at all levels of the program. 

A jnanagement information system is necessary to simplify paper- 
work and to aid the State In evaluating the progi-am. 

Better support must be secured from other human services agencies 
m the implementation of the mandate. 

Additional Federal funds must be secured to remove the increasingly 
onerotis burden placed on local school districts. 

In conclusion, I have two additional recommendations for the sub- 
committee's consideration : 

1. In the interim, as the subcommitffee continues its deliberations on 
S. 6, I would strongly support Senator Randolph's amendments of 
March 20, 1976, which would attach $660 million to the implementa- 
tion of the 1974 provisions of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. Since moneys are needed now, and sihce the new ESEA 
provisions embody much of the thrust of S. 6, immediate allocation of 
these funds could provide a valid test of the future enforcement pos- 
sibilities of Senator Williams' legislation. 

2. Since Massachusetts has obviously committed itself to implement- 
ing provisions similar to those in S. 6. 1 would suggest that chapter 766 
could serve as a pilot test on an interim basis. I propose that the fund- 
ing formula developed in S. 6 be applied t6 our State during the next 
2 years and that information gained from the full implementation of 
our progrdim could be used to support the type of national legislation 
under consideration. . 

Finally, let me thank you again for this opportunity. I will be happy 
to answer any question8that you may have. 

^ Senator EaNdolph. Governor O'Neill, you properly a^^s the na- 
tional problem. As I understand it, you are in opposition' to the at- 
titude of the administration in not funding the programs that you 
believe necessary to bring to handicapped children equal opportunities 
of education. Am^ I correct in that ? 

Lieutenant Governor O'Neill. You are absolutely correct, Mr. 
Chalnnan. I might add to that that because of the lack of funding, we 
are talang what we consider to be a very good program and only phas-** 
lUg It into the educational process in the Commonwealth of IVfassa- 
chusetts. Had we the funding, we could certainly do a more thorough 
and direct apd immediate job. ' 

Senator Randolph. Do you feel that if we allow the program to 
lapse that we will fail to keep the momeritum of the program soins 
m Massachusetts? i- & e s 
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Lieutenant Governor O'Neii-l. ffhat ib correct. I reallv Relieve tjiat 
allowing "tlie funding mechanism to lapse would certainly compromise 
the integrity, in a sense, of the scheme of this legislation as we |iow 
see it in Massachusetts, \ 

Senator Eandowu. Are you asking that the Federal Government 
pay the entire cost? \ \ 

Lieutenant Governor O'Neill. |No; we are not/ We are wUlmg, 
obviously, to share the burden. Mm are awfully top heavy as far as 
iinancing ig concerned rigbt now. For example, the costtor the pro^ram^ 
in the otat^ of Massachusetts today ^proaches $150 million j $80 
jnillion of whigh is borne by thev communities themselves, $40 ^to 
$45 million borne by the State.andlthe balance is picked iip through 
Oltie entitlement or ^.nother nght tipw by the Federal Government 
The burden is just ovenyKeEning lin the communities. We have to 
aJleyiatie that burden if we possibly can. Otherwise, with basic infla- 
tibnaiy (josts being tuilt into next yearns jjro^m, we suspect that the 
program, and the intent 6f the prograiyi will falter. We just don't 
want to see that happen* . . .. . 

Senator BANDOLPin Governor, your experience with the fundmg 
problem is indicative of the fact that you have within your .State, 
persons who ara. very knowledgeable on this subject matter. We would 
like to suggest that you respond to our fe<}uest that there b^ someone 
degignated by you to work in liaison with our subcommittee staff. 

Ix we could have a continuing contact with you, we could 
benefit from your expertise and the information you have gained 
from your experiences m Massachusetts. . .. 

Lieutenant Governor O'Neill. We could create that ongoing line 
of communication very easily. Senator, and would be happy to submit 
that information to you and to your subcommittee. 

Senator Randolph. We are gratified tliat you have cOme. You came 
because of your intense interest in this subject. We know that. You 
wanted to testify to draw attention to a very real need, based on the 
knowledge that you have gained in Massachusetts. So we commend 
you. We thank you. 
Lieutenant Governor O^eill. I thank you, very much. 
Senator Ra^Tdolph. Will the panel members please come to the 
witness stand ? 

Dr. Wolf, would you identify yourself for the record? We appre- 
ciate your willingness to appear today, and we know the information 
you present will be of value. , 

STATEMENT QF ENID 6. WOIE, ED. D., SUPEEVISING DUlECTOE, 
aPECIAT EDUCATION lEDEBAI PEftGEAMS OPEEATIONS, DIVI- 

sioN OP ot;evices poe the handicapped, disteict op colum- 

BIA PtIBLIC SCHOOIfl; AND JAMES E. GALLOWAY, PH. D., EX- 
ECUTIVE DIEECTqE, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP STATE 
DIEECTOES OP S?|iCIAL EDUCATION, INC. 

Ms. Wolf. I am Div Enid Wolf , Supervising Director of the Special 
Education Federal Programs Operations, Division of Services for 
ihe Handicapped, District of Columbia Public Schools. , 

Senator Randoij'H. How long have you worked in this field? 
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JMDb. Woi;p. In this Held, approximately 19 years; 6 vears in the 
District of ColiWbia. 

Senator Rai^lph. Will you give your statement at this time? 
Ms. Wolf. Myjcomplete testimony is on record. I have been asked to 
condense it somewhat* 

^ I am very mujch in favor of the intent of the proposed S. 6 legislar 
tion. However, InBderal legislation can only be meaningful and effective 
if it couples the excellence of its intent with capability for implemen- 
tation. It is of no value if the impossible is mandated or identified 
needs are not well addressed. 

I will be^mmeriting today upon the impact of the recent Public 
Law 9»-380 ^end&iTents to Public Law 819-313 and part B of the 
Edtkcaiion Act tthd some of the additional difficulties I would expect 
were S. 6 to enacted as it is presently written. 

I WiU be discussing <four primary issues: the full service goal dftte 
as stated in S. 6 ; the priority of "unserved" as it, has been defined for 
part B of the Education for the Handicapped Act; allocation of 
funds based directly upon average daily attendance for Public Law 
Sfr-SIS; and the role of the State education agency in assurance of 
compliance. ,* > 
A full services goal for 1978 as stated in S. 6 would be totally im- 
"Spcs^le. Assuming States were forced to ^comply , it i^ doubtful that 
any meaningful programing would bccur. The reality of serving every 
child, even by 1980, should be carefully examined. 
In the District of Columbia, for example, our mandatorjK school 
, age is 7 to 16 and the majority pf students in special education fall 
into'4;liat 9-year span. Our requested 1976 budget for the Division of 
Services for the Handicapped i$ $11,725,500. Were we to eXpand serv- 
ices to students aged 3 tio 21, this would close to double our enroil- 
tnent; $11 million woidd be the very minimum that would be ade- 

?uate to meet the costs of such programing. Contrast this with the 
act that in fiscal year 1975, our part B budget will total $863,419, a 
long way from covering the cost of what a full services goal woul^ 
r^uire. , 

The issue of wjiat is meant by "all children" cannot be left hang- 
ing. Very few States have laws requiring services to preschool chil- 
dren. Fewer yet go down to birth. I do not feel that the State educa- 
tion agencies can commit themselves to a full services goal as soon 
as 1980 for children below the age of 3. 

We do not have the legal sanction, funds, facilities to train people 
or even tKe definition what is a "full educational opportunity" for 
children iit this category. Additionally, the mandate was giveiiflo 
the State education agencies when a great deal of what is adecmate 
sertice for a very young handi;capped child is more in the medical 
and allied health fields. T am not knowledgeable of any similar man- 
date to other State agencies such as health and social services. 

The next problem I msh to speak to is the interpretation the States 
have been given relating to the definition of unserved as it- relates to 
. utilization of part B funds. If the priority for the unserved out of^ 
* school was first, then children receiving very inadequate services, an<v 
thi^L was limited to school-age children, it would be excellent How- 
ever, we were told at a meeting on March 25, 1975, that unserved was 
definitely out of school and ages 0 to 21. 
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■ ;V '''ij^hViBf}yi^iom the States could solve their severe school age jyroblgms^? \ 
;|^vr>^^:jl#li4y wqidd Jwvv-e'to go Idweq e^nd higher untij every handicapped pe% 
: r/^ soniO to.lil wa9^ receivinff im adequate service.. This is ratjber J^ayd:to , 
S*^. ^i^^^ - 1^ iA case of some States where* a3 a r^sftflt 

ilrf / ■ fcoflit mandatea, such as the Disttibt^of Gohmibia, they have^gu^iK^ 

' ^ instituted ^ of minimum quaHty wMch^ they recognize need ": ■ 

^iffX;,.^. iixipi^emeirt. R must akaKmed^tioned t^ part Bas the ontjir^e^^^^^ 

c$JM' , - Ofliet ^legislation, pattieulayly. the f prmida. and sgtraside grants .tg , 
the states such as title ill, VocAtional Education, Public Law 89-^13, 
^ ' smd Headstart do riot have a similar mandate. There i^a treme^idous 
fjf - : laek pf conrfstency. The words "most severe" found in S, 6 .pnor to 
^^i^ the term*"oi:, who are unserved" are critical. This part of S. 6. must 

: B legislation^ if nothing else, as soon as bossXr 

^^i^ fcle* I would suggest adding^^profound" since in some areaSy the^'pro- 
' ' fourid'^vconstitute a distinct, a moie^ expensive and difficult to accept 

group and hivet^been the ctiildren most likely to^^^ . - 

' ' - Theje are 20 States who receive mo^e funds through Public Law 
^ ' : 89-913 than they do from paTtB.ThisBhould be a tremendous source 
^ , to alleviate gaps in sendees. This brings us into the next problem area. 

Pjcior to PiAlic Law 1^3-380, the District of Columbia was, as were 
many other States, allocating f&nds to State-operated and State- 
supported programs eligible f Oi? Public Law 89^13 grants based upon 
' s ^ the priority of U^e3s of the ahildiren. -vSthin the jurisdiction of the 
^ agency, npt necessarily in proportionjo the ADA in each»school. It 

was pbssible to develop agehcywide projects to satisfy educational 
ne^d^ of handicapped children in several or all of a State agencj^'s 

schools. ^ . . 

With the passage of Public Law 93^80, there was a question as to 
whether funds needed to be fed back to the agencies strictly on. the 
)' 4)asis of their average daily attendance. It is my contention that as 

V . ' long as the State agency caji show a child is receiving an adequate 
. and appropriate education, the funds should, be directed as before 
to specijfic area^ of greatest need. 

This is pa^cularly relevant in special education where it is well 
' known that per pupil costs vary so much, depending upon the types 

and severity of disability. There is also the factor pf some schools 
neediug support more than others or need to expand services to include 
similar types of children or perhaps a type of child for -which the State 
education agency had never before programed. 
* Now the stipulation is that for each child that generates an ADA, 

a certain amount 'of dollars will be directly attributable to him. This 
isLjiot at all practical or sensible. We have certain schools that are 
much befter financed and staffed than others: There are schools where 
we are paying a disproportionate amount for tuition so that every 
conceivable service is provided. There are schook where^the adminis- 
trative costs on both sides to process the grants may almost equal the 
^: grant. Of all our children these are probably among the ones pest 

provided for. i v 

. Otherthan the fact that such distribution^ of funds does not solve any 
J' J . . : probl^ri^, there are the ira-ctors of size^ scope, and quality that can 
|;:.'^ /no longer be operationaL . ■ 

1^. ■ , > ■> ' ■ t-..r* ■ ■ .... IS. 



My fiiifiDl problem area concerns a point which was repeatedly raifeed 
$t the recent meeting of State persQimel who have the direct respojasi-' '. 
bility of iidminigte^g federal grants for the handicapped; In the ; 
:act itself and certainly in the' House and SenatQ reports/ t^ere are 
iljaplications th^t not only the major role in administrationy but assur- 
ance* of cpmplianee is with thi^ State education agency. • ' 

Such compliance now requires multiagenCT^nvolvement, plallaiing,*^- 
and coEi!|ieration, and probably increased budgefesj new legislation ^and . 
nianpjS^^^^^ tiii^regard, ' 

IfiW S;^6 tirouM taJ&^the SBjA^ further With tiie^sfStedieint fh^ 
VOlild be the sole agency for carrying out the requirements of thi^ patt^ • 
;^a3ia:i^^ f)rograms for handicapped children within 

State^ including all such prqgranis admimst0^ed bjr juiy. oth^^^^^ 
State agency, wiU be supervised by the|)erson'S respGnsiMe-ffe eSti 
tibnal ppgrajo^ - . ■ , ' 
" It should te-yoilited but th^.t^;g|lang,re§p6na^^^ doel^ not give 
ii^^iOrity and estate education ag^neies^are gen^rl^^ 
ojrihfiuehtiah S. 6.also reduces the co§fc aHqwawe fo^r idministrati'Sn to 
$75,000 at a time t^Oien more Wnp^^ ever Will be 

necessary arid appropriafe: State >dticatiori i^^^ muoh " 

greater financial resources and authority, if "Sie^ are'^-fidfill thieir' 
commitments under this iegislatijon, ; ' ' ^ -^^C^ 

S0natQr BANi)oi^H. ^ 

I am^not sure v^hetner you have the exact^figurie$,;^ut you;might 
give ns appro^iipations. We^ would like torhaTe a breiikdOwn cW^ 
tain cateffories, i)ercentage-wis^, of the ^ntiinb^r df ha^^^ 
■dren iii the District of Columbia in progr&ms wedutatidiii..^^ 
centage of the total of handicapped children receiying ed&ation in tihe 
District are in integrated classrooms of.JhancBGapped and nonhandi- 

•■Capped? . .* : .."S.:., 

Ms.Woi^. It is the majority of children, \ " 

Senator Eawolph. And a minority are in^seph^rate classrooms? ^ 

Ms., Wolf. That is right. • . ^ 

Senior Randoijph. What about the separate special education 
publi^sbhool? Is there any program of that kin^ within the District? 

Ms. WoxJE*. We have'l2 speciaieducation schools in the District whiare 
the total building is for special services, We also have some self -con-- 
tained classes in tNegular schools; but the majority of our programs 
have what you would call the "mainstream approach." We also pay^ 
tuition to 46 agencies, some in the District and some in'othei^ States.' 
There alsu is' the State institution for the retarded in Forest ilaven 
ill Laurel, Md. » - 

Senator Randolph. Are those schools that you mentioned spread 
throughout the District ? 

Ms. Wolf. Yes. 

Senator Randolph. Are they in locations that would h^p in the 
various areas of the District of Columbia ?• 

Ms. Wolf. Yes; although most of our children are bused because 
the schools serve children with specific problems. Some of the schools, 
for example, the school for the orthopedically handicapped, have spe- 
ciM facilities for certain types of children. So children would have to • 
be bused even though the city isii't that large. Since September the 
schools have been regionalized. There are six regions. We are trying 
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^ jr^r J 4v Senatpr to -^"^at ^|^tfe;^n^e^ whi? " > 

- InvolvM m the.i^^^ 

thos^^ phiidi^n woiild b€?eii|^biei^ot»^f^ illndiBr parfeB^ Iittd, hoped . »; ■ 
1^ V ' ^ r ^J)^ <>f cKild. wjcrtiifl^e; but l^cause 6f i±ie. :definiMoft >^ 

^':4v j been ^veU r(^atdlin^ Ihe^ti^^ .r/^ 
A. diffiliflt %o justify liaving.to proyijd^i B&vn^ for '^^ "^j 
\ tye^ Woyldn^t. like to^ we^havje ' t^w^^^ ^ 
3^. . t-exieiviitg i^adequaW seirvieea^^ " " - ' * ■/ ' " . 

:v . :;;j§%ator B2^Nboi^gg.: Pr/tfplf , I pr^sUirif yOa m ^aVin^^^^ 

illjastration pf the action of t]i§,Court'that tihere'ha$n't beei^i given t^^^ 
^•fli^dBx&y'Whiph, fraSikly^ we think the law .itself permits? At least^ 
■ : - tKat is my feeling. Whfitl is your feeling ^atiout it? Dp you think there * , 
«r ^ is a;m9.ndat^ of that k;nd? ^ . ' , 

;f . ^7 1 . Ms, WcfLiC 1 thmk that onfe of the problems is that when thQ^larw waa.. • 
:] i Wf itten, unserved Was not really, defiijxed. Thexe were jyst intfentions, 
; « JHSt as all cluldren %as not ddfihed, I think thatj^he States, the Slates 
r * , ' -teaJly needvto determine their priorities concenimg wh 

because if, you have a severely handicjapped child who is jusl? sitting 
somewhere in a classroom, no^ receiving any spe^ educatioh services, 
he is really as unserved aS'Sorriebody wno is not in school at all. 

I can tell you as. of Jast year^ there were 2,073 children in the 
self-contained category in special sqhool^^d classrooms, whose aver- 
age daily attendance was counted to coi^ptrte^ur grant under Public 
Law 89-313. " 
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;/v ^.Seilato^^ I>don% want to continue to stress my oWn 

is a flexibility concerning "priority" in 

• '•^P^'i may .have/further questions, as we will of other wit- 

^^^^ I^ y^^ '^^^Wd^ t^^ in writing, we will allow siiffi- 

(CXSi^t j;we for yo^. to answer, 

5^^^^ C^lso like to ask if you 6oiUd put the statement 

you jttst mMe 4n writing so that we are not told we are out of com- 
plimce if we do go about serviiig children that we think- are in- 
^^d^^W.s^n^ed-.Iwouldre^^ 

lf9iiW'y^^^^^ ine mdx q, stabment regarding a flexible 

'^®Witipii X)f "unservcfd" as it relates to cliildren pt school age? 
> pe both^ have to c<K)perate if the job i& to fee done. ThaiJc you 

^ (31^^ members ol the committee, 1 j^m Dick Galloway, 
executive director of the National/ Association of jSta% Directors of 
S|ecial:;^ducatipn, Inc. (NASD3E, Inc.), X>epresent, and todav will 
, attemjpt to reflect, the collective opinions^ of the NASDSE tnember- 
,/^mp, peraonnel fro^ St^te education agencies of the 50 States aiid 
7 eicti^-State jurisdictions who have legal responsibility fq^ the 
adpmist^ to the JTation's 

: dgeciareducation,programs. < » 

We appreciate this opportunity to testify before you and to pre- 
h : V mt pur viewpoint on S; 6, S. 1256, and E 1264, currently under con- 
r I sideration by this committee. .Befor^, addressing th^e bilk ' J want 
* - to.^expr^ the appreciation aiid admiration of tlje NASDSE niember: 
pftip^for ae /dedication andrc6mM>ta committee in its con- 

tmmng efforts on behalf o^ handi^^ 

P?L8t legijslation enacted fey the Federal Go vertpiient hiis done 
mucfe to assist the States in their goals of improving and expanding 
special education servii^s and programs. I wouldT like to report to you 
^*:?hrough programs made possible by title VI (b) funding of 
FubliQ Law 93-380^m Virginia alone, approximately 3,200 severely 
handicapped children will be involved in education programs next 
J€^ar v^O being served in tbe public schools, With 

title Vl(b> support, local school districts are identifying and planning 
proi|rams for many unserved gevei;ely handicapped children. 

I have prepared statement for the record. In the interest of time, 
I Will touch bnefly on ^ome of the more important points in it. 

In preparation for testimony today, n^staff surveyed the State 
departments of special education last week and collected their views 
and concerns on the specific provisions of S. 6 and their recum- 
mendations regarding funding, The rfesults of this survey can be 
summarized as follows .- .The States generally support the provisions 
of S. 6 as b^ing philosojphically sound and igi Ime v^itji directions 
established for their individual programs. . , ^ 
-The niajq;rity of the States report that the "2-year compliance 
time Ime fot^ carrying out certain requirements of S. 6 is too short 
Th^ report it will take 3 or 4 years to establish a system to develop 



and monitor individualissed education programs for each handicapped 
child and to present a plan which demonstrates the achievement of 
free public education for all handicapped children. ^ 

Thp States reported thafc significantly increased funding would be 
necessary to accomplish the following: Free public education for all 
handicapped children ; individualized written plans ; to provide tuition 
in public schools at no cost to the parents when local school districts 
refer children for such placements; and to administer S. 6. 

Wo suggest that funds for administration of S. 6 be*a^ least com- 
^parable to funds allowed under Public Law 93-380. The States 
reported concern over the current confusion regarding the term 
"unserved" and requested a flexible definition which includes identified 
handicapped chilaren in school, but receiving no services; and 
requested that this be included in the definition, section of S. 6. 

We would suggest that the" advisory board-called for in S. 0 be 
appointed by either the chief State school officer or the State board of 
education. On funding, the State? fiavor strongly a Mathias-type fund- 
ing f ormtila as in Public Law 93-380 to an excess cost method of 
funding. 

In view of the need for additional time and increased money, to 
assure proper implementation of existing and proposed new Federal 
provisions, the States will support a bill which will extend the Mathius 
amendment beyond fiscal year 1976 for 2 years and will return the 
authorized ceiling on appropriations to the 1975 level, 
. Here, we pledge our support for S, 1264 at this time. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify. I will be pleased to an- 
swer any questions now and we will offer to work very closely with 
your. staff to supply any additional information you may request. 

Senator RAin)OiiPH. Thank you, very much. Dr. Galloway. We realize 
that you fiave done not only the job which you are supposed to do, but 
have gone beyond the call of duty in an attempt to give us the views 
of the States. This has been very, very helpful. 

In reference to the funding for a 2-year period, is my understand- 
ing correct that the Treasure that I have introduced with the cospon- 
sorship of Senators^ Kennedy, Pellj Schweiker, Taft and also Hum- 
phrey, Would give us the.opportumty to carry forward the program, 
without losing the impetus or the momentum which we have had. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Gai TowAY- Yes, sir. That is the concensus of the reports that 
we have received back. * 

Senator Randolph. How many States did you cover in your inquiry ? 

Mr. Gaixoway. We sent it out last week. They are still coming in. 
My report covers 27 States and 61 percent of the population being 
served. They will probably still be coming in today or tomorrow. 

Senator Randolph. You will provide those for us for the record ? 

Mr. Galloway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Randolph. We can use that. 

The record will reflect the entire statement of Dr. Wolf and also 
the statement, in full, of Dr. Galloway. 

If you feel there is additional substantive material, we would want 
you to have the opportunity to add that. We will try to submit any 
written questions to you as soon as possible. 

[The prepared statements of Dr. Wolf and Dr, Giilloway, together 
with other inf opraation supplied for the record, follow :] > 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE H;INDICAPPED W S.6, S.1256, and S.1264 

tn<d aprdon Wolf , Ed.. D. 
5.upef vi s 1 n g W rector 

•Special Education Federal Programs Operations 
Division of Services for the Handicapped 
District of Coluirbia Pu^illc Schools - , 

Members of the Conmlttee: ^ 

Federal legislation can only be meaningful and effective if It couples 
the excellen<56 of Its 1nten^«w1tn capability for implementation. 

I will be commenting: tpdaiy. upon th^ Impact of the recent P. L. 93-380 
raroendraents to Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act, and. the P.L. 
89-31,3 amfindmpnts to -Title I /and some of the additionan difficulties I ' tu 
•woum expect were S.6^o bfe enacted as It Is presently written: 

^ I have selected four (4). primary issues fqr ny discussion: t 

/ I. The ful|v service go2|1.^te as stated in S.^, 

II. . The pri^jjfty of "unserved" as \% has been defined for Part B-EHA 

Allocation of funds based directly upon Avera^ Dally Attendance 
for P.L. 89-313 (as amended by ,93-380 ';Sec. 121(C)^*) , and, ^ 

. , IV. liie role of the State Education Agenqy (SEA) In assuraince of 

• ' f coin^Jlance, 

:v V - The P.L. 93-380 amendments-to Part B of the Education of the Handicapped 
At|t as they jponcem a full serviceis goal /evaluation-olacement safeguard?; due 

• -pjnocess guarantees, leist resttlctiveiTtematlvesi; non-discriminatory testing 
and evaluation I feel were necessary and ar^^mmendable. Also comrendable 

;^fe the additl^l requirements for FY 1976 for child identification an* 
"confidentiality. The date for the full services goal Is not glWn but from 
Drevious statements and publications {^bc.: Report to the Congress: Federal 
Prpgrams for Education of the Handicapped: Issues and Problems, by the 
Comptroller General 'of ithe United States r p. 9) we know that one of the maj6r 
. -objectives of the Burealu of Education for the-H an d1 capped Is to ensure that ' 
every handicapped chlTd^is receiving an appropriately deslgned.education by 
-1980 . it sh'ould be notled that none of this legislation-deals with ape para- 
meters for service which Is an important area to consi^r throughout the ^ 
Jiearings.- , ... 

I do not believe there Is anyone who would no* like to see every h?nd1- 
Vrapped child Served, by tomorrow...or the next d^. However, In view, of where 
we are, even conslHeriny the acceleration over the past three yearis In 
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allocation of funds and provision of services, a full services goal for 1978 
as stated In S.6 would be totally Impossible. Assuming States were forced to 
comply It Is doubtful that any meaningful prograrfiirinq would occur. ^ 

The reallly of serving every child, even by 1980 should be carefully 
examined. In the District of Co1unt)1a» for exarrple, our mandatory school age 
Is 7-16 and the majority of students In special education fall Into that nine 
year spap. The FY 1975 operational budget for our Olvlslon of Services for 
the Handicapped Is $11 ,391,800. The requested 1976 budget Is $11 ,725,500. 
These amounts do not reflect major items such as capital outlay and transpor- 
tation which appear elsewhere In the school system's budget. Mere we to 
expand to ages 3-21, this would close to double our enrollment. $11,725,500^.. 
would be the very minimum that would be adequate to meet the costs, of such 
new programming. Contrast this with the fact that In FY 1975 our Part 8,3^ 
EHA budget will total $363,419. A long way from covering the tost of what a 
full services really would req^^^Jrer ,J^i S\6 excess c6st foirmula Is just that. 
Even were wa able to give an accurate estimate of what were constituted to be 
our excess costs (and this would be difficult s1^T)ce we have never fully served * 
the 0-5 population) there Is still the question of the basic costs. Other 
federal funds cannot make up the difference. In fact the 93-380 amendments 
take f>.U 89-313 In exactly the other direction, as I will describe later.^ 

The Issue of what is meant by "all children" cannot be left hanging. 
Very few States have laws requiring service to pre-school children. Fewer 
yet go <iown to birth. I do not feel that the State Education Agencies can 
commit themselves to a full services goal as soon as 1980 for children below 
the age of three. We do not have the legal sanction, funds, facilities, 
trained people, or even a definition of what is a "full educational opportunity" 
for children in this category. Additionally, the mandate Is given to the 
education agency when a great deal of what is adequate service for a very 
young handicapped child and his parents is moVe 1n the me^lical and allied 
health fields. I am not knowledgeable of any similar mandate to other State 
Agencies, such as Health and Social Services. 

These are not excuses, these are facts. States are committed to planning 
but excessive demands in a single piece of legislation may cause rejection of 
that legislation and the other fine points mentioned previously may take lorvjbr 
to evolve. I would suggest an age range be given for the full services goal 
which would fit into the mandatory school age of most States. or expand it 
slightly, such as 6-17, ^or 5-18, and allow at -least one full year for full 
^servicfes for each additional year. For example, 1980: 5-17; 1981: 4-18; 
1982: 4-19, etc. Such a system would also alleviate the next problem I wish 
to speak to. 

That is, the interpretation the States were given retating to the definition 
of "unserved" ^ a Conference on implementation of 9^-380 amendments held at 
'the National Education Association 8u11d1ng on March 2?, 1975." 

When the issue of priority to the unserved was first raised it was no 
doubt based, on information that one. million children were excluded entirely * 
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from.the public school system (CorrptroUer's report) which lirplled that such 
children were of school age. 

U Js known that (1) because of the way questions are worded, and (2) 
because of the way different States collect their information, that data 
cdncemintf the. handicapped is not as accurate as- it should be. There me^y be 
qhe minion schooTyage children unserved arjd out of school, but I doubt It. ^' 
ItJ Is fat* more likely that such children are In school but unserved by or 
not reported to. Special Education Departments. 

When the legislation was written it was recognized that there are handl- ^. 
capped children who are without the benefit of any services and children 
receiving some but not all necessary services (Senate Report on the Education 
Airentteits of 1374^ Calendar No. 735) . * 

If the priority for the unserved Was first, then children not reciiving 
an adequate servicetand this was limited to dfjildren of school age, it would 
be excellent. However* we were told at our meeting that unse)rved was definletly 
out of sphool and ages 0-21. Thus, befoi^ the States could solve their school 
ag^ protxlems^ they would have to go lower arid higher until every handicapped 
person 0-21 was receiving aft adequate service. This is rather hard to Justify 
even to someone like ntyself who has always been a strong advocate for preschool 
education: For exanple, the Washington Post reported on March 27, '1975 that 
funds needed to Jie found to pzy for tuition placements for 43 District of 
Colunt>1a students. A careful reading of that article would shoJithat the 
majorfty of thosi; children in obvious need of a special education would not bo 
e-ligfble for Part B funding* despite the fact that our plan for use of the 
Part B furt'ds will result In a much better facility than those for which the 
children were awaiting tuitfonS Why t these arti not children out of school , 
except by parent choice in a few cases, ^ Uiless some change is made in this 
interpretation, ,our projected program to serve 50 severely handicapped chi Idren 
under the Part 8 mandate will probably open in Septen*er with perhaps two or 
three school age children, and rather more 3-5's, unless we Include those with 
mild problems, and then the rest two-year-olds and younger. This would not hurt 
were we not so concerned about (1) school age children with severe problems 
that we would like to do so much more for, and (2) the fact that at some point 
w& must bre'ak away: from the pattern of needing to use tuition grants because 
we do not have the start up money for the severely handicapped child. As part 
of the recent Stipulation Report In the Hf 17s et. at v* Board of Education et. 
al. we reported that as of -February 28, 1975* 562 children were on tuition 
grants. Before the interpretation alluded to above we had hoped that some of ^ 
the Part 8 money could be used to take children from some of the agencies where 
costs are high and services are not of the best quality* wttich would .save us 
•a gjc^^t deal of money In the long run. This will not happen. It must also 
/be mentioned again that Part B Is the only legislation with such a mandate. 
«, Other legislation, particularly formula and set aside grants to the States ^ 
such as Title lil. Vocational Education Amendnents; Part B, and P*L. 89-313 
should also cone under a similar mandate. There is a treMendous lack of 
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consistency. Also, In this regard, the Department of Health, Education and .. 
Wel^^re needs to look at Its Head Start mandate and how many of the children 
Identified as part tf Its enrollment of 10 percent handicapped children were 
actually Identified from within J.ts already existing population, if in fact 
10 percent were, so identified. tWs was a perfect exanple of 9 mandate which 
caught everyone sjd by surprise that they could not cope wtth it. If the Head 
Start mandate were alio to be "unserved, out of pre-sChool" children this, 
woulxl go a long^we^y toward solving the "unserved" problem. * 

I would retonwend thtt unserved be considered (1) those school age 
children, as. school age defined f or ar\y one year, who are totally out of 
school and not^.enrol1ed in any special program,, and, (2) those enrolled school 
age children who are receiving only part«ttime and/or grossly inadequate * 
service with priority beiiig profoind, severe, iwd multi-handicapped children. 

The words, ..."for the severe".*, found in S.e prior to the term, 
"and unserved" are critical. This^art of Sr6 must be Incliided. In t»ie Part 
B legislation, if nothing 61?e, as soon as possible. 1 would suggest adding 
"profound" since In some areas the "profound'' constitute a distinct* a more 
expensive and difficult to accept group and. have been the children most 
likely to be excluded. 

There are 20 States who neceive more funds through P.L^- 89-313 than they 
do from Part 8. This should be. a tremendous source to alleviate gaps In 
services. This brings us into the next problem area: 

Prior to P.L. 93-380 the District of Columbia was, as were many other 
States, allocating funds to State Operated and State Supported programs 
eligible for P.L. 89-313 grants based upon the following statement which 
appeared on page II-C-I of the Administrative Manual for Public Law 89-313 
and Part 8, Education of the Handicapped Act, dated January 1971: 



P.L. 89-313 Grants within the State Agency 

The U,S. C0nin1s5lo(her of Education establishes allocations 
to particular State agencies as authorized by P.L. 89-313, 
The amount of funds conmltted to projects in any^speclfic 
school under the administration of ah Individual State 
agency should not necessarily be In proportion to the ADA 
In that school* Consideration ^should be given to the 
priority of needs of the children within the jurisdiction 
of the agency* While, under normal circumstances, the 
needs would\be approximately In proportion to the number 
of children Served at each school, the 'agency may determine 
that the neeqs of a particular school are of such high priority 
that a hi ghert percentage of funds should be spent on projects 
'at that school). Furthermore, .special emphasis mlgjht need to 
be placed on the development of agenqy-wlde projects to 
satisfy educational needs of handicapped children in clouded 
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In several or all of a State Agency's schools- 

Ofstributlon of a Stat^Agency's P.L. 89-313 funds should "'^^ 
evidence relationship to and be made In accordance with 
the State's special education planning, as detailed In 
the State's annual Description of Projected Activities 
<0E Form 9016), 

In order-to realize greater benefits from P. L. 89-313 
funds, some State agencies use.a percentage of their 
total allocation as a special fundr preparing and sub- 
, * mitting, or Inviting the preparation and submission, of 

particularly meritorious projects to be carried out* at 
participating schools, which projects can ^hen be funded 
from the spedal monies. • 

rflth passage of 93-380 there was a question as to whether funds needed to 
be fied back to iaencles strictly on the basis of their "Average Dally Attendance. 
It Is ny contention that as long as the SEA could show a child was receiving 
an adequate and appropriate education the funds co^ld be directed, as before, 
to specific areas of greatest need. This Is particularly relevant In special 
education where It Is well known that p^r pupil costs vary so much depenJIng 
upon the type and severity of disability. There Is also the factor of some 

s ch oo ls nee d ing s upp ort mom-ttv an o thers , or n e e d- to expand s e rvic es to Includb 

similar type children or perhaps a type of child for whom an SEA had never 
before programmed. * 

In the District of Columbia the funds have had tremendous Imoact, partic- 
ularly In the areas of the profoundly retarded, emotionally disturbed and pre- 
school. In Instances where the State was only providing basic Instructional 
support the federal funds added a multitude of services to create excellent 
programs. An example I will use Is that of Sharpe Health School (for tRe 
, Orthopedlcally Hai\d1capped and Other Health Inpalred). In 1974 there were 
' approximately 23j3 students. The funds for Sharpe provided a summer program 
for over a hundred studenl^ who had missed a great deal of school because 
of severe and prolonged ne (ileal conditions and a program for 20 profoundly 
retarded students at a cost of $81,309. This was priority and need. 

Now the stipulation Is that for each child that generates an ADA a 
certain: amount of dollars will be dtrectly attributable to him. Such a 
formula would give our program for the profoundly retarded approximately 
$8,000. About the cost of one aide. Tnts Is not at all practicable or 
sensible. We haVe certain schools that are conparati vely much better financed 
and staffed than others; there are schools where we are paying- a dfsporttonate 
amount for tuition so that every conceivable service Is provided. Trere are 
schools where the adminlstratlver costs on, both sides to process the grant may 
almost equaj the grant. There are 23 agtticles to which the District of Columbia 
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Is paying tuition that have less than five* District of Cotuirbia Children. 
There are d total of 46 agencies to wh1chi«>^ contract for services that will . 
be>11g1ble for funds In addltto^^jJ^o the State Operated facilities. Each of . 
these have children In ADA and tAist be offered their proportion of ^""ds. 
Remeoter, of all our children these are probably among the ones best provided 
*for. If another agency, for exjauple, a State Institution for the retarded, 
has an mserved child, this child cannot now bh Included In 89-313 programs 
since they were not coirted In an ADA» 

Part B cannot take up this 5lack, nor should It have to. There Is also 

a distinction that was alw^s made whereby Part B was for the LEA s and P.L. 

89-313 for State Supported and State Operated schools. Some clarity Is due 
-on this. « 

Other than the fact that^uch distribution of f\sn^6f> not solve any 
' problems there are the factors of sU«, scope and quallljrthat can no longer 
be operational. I fear that the past Influence that we were able to apply 
1n assurance of quality will be greatly lessened In Instances where persons . 
are entitled to fuids despite whether or not they have a high priority project 
or an excellent proposal. >Jf agencies are denied funds because they did not 
conply with guidelines will the States be out of conpllance If they withhold 
funds? 

I recomnend that Section C of Section 121 of'Tltle I revert to the 

o r iginal (nleiit of 9 1-230 as o utH ned-tn th e Guid e lin e s q u o t ed . A s ta tem e nt , _ 

should be added that every eligible agency be notified of availability of 
funds, have the right to submit projects, and repeal If their project Is 
■ rejected. 

final problem area concerns a point which was repeatedly «^a|sed at 
the recent meeting of State personnel who have the direct responsibility of 
administering federal grants for the handicapped. It Is stated In the Act 
(P.L. 91-230, Sec. 613(a) (6^... provide that the State Educational agency 
. will be the sole agency for admlnlsteirlng or supervising the administration 
of the State Plan. 



In the Act Itsritf. and ce¥;ta1nly In the House and Senate reports, there 
are Inp 11 cations that not only the major role' In administration but assurance 
of conpl lance Is wUh the SEA. 'Such conpllance now requires multl-agenqy 
Involvement, planfvjng and coopenatlo/i, and probably Increased budget, new 
legislation and mandates (ex.: due process guarantees, service from 0-Zl , 
full -services, etc.) The 93-380 amendment went far in this regard. Now 
S.6 would take the SEA's further with the statement that 

"(6) The State educational agency will be the sole 
agency for carrying out the requirements of this part 
and that all educational programs for handicapped 
children wlthfn the State, Including all such programs 
administered by any other State agency will be supervised 
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by the persons responsible for educational programs 
for handicapped children In the State educational 
agenqy and shall meet education standards of the 
Stat^ educational agency. 

' ...♦hniJf»*'?^i^cr$i''°^"*®^ responsibility does not give 

' 2i^i^.?rl^u^^ SEA»s are generally not powerful or Influendal. S.6 also 
reduces the. cost allowable^for administration to $75,000. at a tlire when 
£?tV.W?l'r?'I'' ^""^'^^^ ^^^'•"^ll be ne*ci^sTr^ "d app^prllJe. 
?L need^fo^^ or Inherent -authority what can help the SEA with 

R nf fhi Ia^ f^J^'tal/^Jte^coimiltment to what is being called for under Part 
n„? nJ^®'^?"'^f^^^ °T Handicapped Act. Isolated bits of legislation. 

?forSbS??i'^! 5o3 y^^*' ^^"^^^^1 '^'^^^^ the Inswer. What 

in 5h^^^^ 2^^^"* ^! addition to the Constitution of the United States 
. In the way of a Twenty-5eve)ith Amendment which should read: 

PROPOSED COffSTITUriONflii AMENDMENT ' ' 

SECTION K 

The right of citizens of the^nlted States 
to a, free, appropriate public education shall not be denied 
by any state on account of any handicapping condition, regardless 
^ ?r severity. Such appropriate education shall 

be available from birth until a high school education or Its 
equivalent Is reached. Such equivalent education shall be 
, available at least through the age of eighteen (18), 

SECTION II. 

♦kj /I 4.^ ^'A Congress shall have the power to enforce 
this Artlcje by appropriate legislation. 



statement or Jomes R. Oalloway, Bi.U., Executive Dlrectot, The National 
Aosodatlon of State Directors of Special Education, «Jbic. • 

Mr. Chatmatt, menibers of the comndttec, I em Dick Oallofway, 
Exectttlve DiSrector of the National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education, Incorporated, (HASDSB, Inc.). I represent, and 
today win attempt to reflect, the collective opinlona.of the HASDSE 
' membership, personnel from state education agenclea of the 50 states 
and 7 extro^state jurisdictions vrtio have legal responsibility for th** 
administration, supervision and consultant services to the nation's 
opecial education programs. 

We appreciate this opportunity to testify before you and to pre- 
sent our viewpoint on S.6, S.1256 and S,126U, current^ under con- 
sideration by thi3 committee. Before addressing these bills I want 
to express the appreciation and admiration of the KASDSE membership 
for the de^catlon and coamnltment of this Committee in its continuing 
efforts on behalf of handicapped children. Past legislation enacted 
by the Federal Government has done much to assist the states in their 
goals of iiiproving and expanding special ^education .services and pro- 
grams. We share with you the goal of achieving an appropriate edu- 
cational program for every handicappsd child at the earliest possible 
date. 



In i>reparation for testimony today my staff surveyed the state 
departments of special education last week and collected their views 



•nd cpncerno on the above mentioned bllla. We asked for their reac- 
tions to the iopecific provisiono of S,6 and to their recommendations 
regarding continued funding of P.L. 93-380. In preseoting the s.6 
. Wvlflioho we/ asked that they indicate their preference for support 
nov, at a later date or never. RegordlnglPQiidlng, we collected 
oiplnlons on excess costs funding versus a continuation of the current 
93^380 funding pattern. I would like to present, at this time, the 
consensus of opinion on these points and reflert som? of the^cjoments 
fro© individual states regarding speclfio provisions • 

State departanents of special education strongly support most of 
the provisions of 8.6 Init have two prlmaiy concerns regarding the^ 
feasibility and practicality of Implementation. First is the concern 
. that the provisions must he accoznpanled by adequate e^ropriations, 
and sefcohd, the two year coii^Uance timeline to accomplish certain 
, requirements is viewed as too short. 

HASDSE menibefship fully supports a free appropriate public educa- 
tion for each handicaqpped child. We support the concept of a canpre- 
hensive system of personnel development including' inservlce training 
of^ general and special education personnel, and we support the estab- 
lishment of the unserved and the severely handicapped as receiving 
bluest pHorlty for services. 

} ' ' 

!Daere is currently much confusion regarding the meaning of "unserved" 
ftroo our experience legislators, lawyers, administrators and parents 
often have contradlctoxy interpretations of this word. Por example, 
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"unseived" to many may mean a handicapped child who Is not receiving 
aziy educational service at all; to others It may mean a handicapped 
child In a regular classroom vho Is In need of spedal^educatlon 
services but Is not receiving . them; while to others It may mean a . 
child In an Institution who may be receiving training but Is not 
receiving an educational program approved by the state education 
agency* We suggest that the definitions section of S,6 Include 
definitions of 'Hmserved" and recommend that a flexible Interpret a^ 
tlon of the term be made tQ Include all of the above cited examples, 

V 

8u^ flexibility will result In siuch more active and Innovative 
programming at the local education agency level. This will result 

In many more children being Identified and served. On this latter 

* ' - * ^ 

point I can; report to you that through programs made possible by 
Title VI-B funding In Virginia alone approximately 3200 severely 
handicapped children will be Involved in education programs next 
year who this year are not being served by the public schools » The 
programs designed by local divisions reflect the need for 'flexibility 
in interpretations of the teim unsexved. In one district severely 
emotionally disturbed Youngsters, currently out of school and on the 
valtlng lists of private schools and institutions will be offered an . 
educational program through a "schools-without-valls" approach. , 
Eight rural appalachlans districts hove proposed to establish pro- , 
grams for 67 severely handicapped children residing* in the 8 rural ' 

- - - » 

districts who are currently without any education service. Clearly 

■• ■ 

the programs and the needs of these two .areas vary widely and flexi- 
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bllity dhould be maiiltalned tO' allov state departments to respond to 
these varied needs, 

NASDSG supports the requirements of an individualized written 
education program for each handicapped child, 6ome states have begun 
to iJBplement thlft practice and nearly all . suppott thia concept. How** 
ever most states feel it would be extremely difficult to meet full 
cooHpliance of this provision by 1978. According to our survey, many 
of the states, including Medne, New York, Kentuclcy, West Virginia, 
and Ohio have indicated it will take at least three years, probably 
four, to fully Ijoiplement and be able to monitor this requirement.' 

HAl^SB suppoSrts the* requirement which assures that handicapped 
chlidi^ WjlX'be provided special education services in private sdhools 
at no cost to their parents, if these children have been referred to 
private schools by local school districts as a means of carrying out 
the intent of the act. Altboul^ supportive of this concep^t the . 
fflLtes voiced varied concerns regarding their abilities, to fulfill. this 
prdVision, The most prevalent concern expressed was 4^ necessity for> 



Congress to provide an adequate funding mechanism and appropriation's 
level if' these provisions become law. The fear is that glv^' -^is 
3requirement.^thout adequate appropriations some state education 
^jigeneies wo?tiiarbe unaSie to comply. 

r 

The establishment of an advisory panel fo:^ prescribing state pri- 
orities is' a provision \Ailch our membership su|)ports but about whidi 
they express. concerns. It should be -emphasizeii that advisory boards 



aJTfl^ {^Micrai^^iyacti^- lii alJL levels of ^dal educ9*ioa s6 we are 
the concept. However,* we wcmll re connnend 
i^^^^^^'''^'^^ state advisory "bod^ be ijpipolnted by either the Chief Stata 

- , SdwoX Officer, of the state Board* of Educatioti^^^ . 

wt^pdBOty 9^ voli snist remain with the State Board of Edu- 

l^-^;/'*^"'^-/ * y ■ ' . • . : . 

' ■■• CatiOI^....''i:^'V-^'',>;^ ■ -V". . • 

&>lv V :>--,'f- " . •" . .., f', ■ ■ •■ - . • • . ., ; ■ , 

S'^^vi V Ihe states reflected conside^abliB concern, ott^ two of the provisions 

' • '• " . ■ ' - . ' ' ' ' ■ ,--'.v.- - 

i -^^v / ltt S.6. First the. reqtuironBnt of demonstrating the aCOiievjement^^of a . 
^ free puObllc^. education for all handicapped <^ildren within two years« 
' Our survey indicated that the ma3piity-..of states "bjelie^ye that increased 
funding and at least three years or more are needed to prorperly achieve 
. thig objective. Second, almost all of the state departa^lents have , 
serious conce3Phs aboUtt the ptopose^ leye^* of funding for administrative 

purposes in the new law,^ The j^tovision in 8,6 ^ich alloC/s 1,5^ or 

■ ' ' ■ '' " ■ > ' ' 

$75>000 whichever is;great6r. Is received as threatening to the states* 

. % ' . . >. .' / . '■ ■ ' - . • ■ ' 

■ ^ . ability to adequately staff in order to supervise aiid monitojv the pro- 
visions of .the act* The administration pf 8,6 wlH place new regu^||^ 
ments on state d^artments, particularly in monitoring the existence 
t and appropriateness of ^dividual education plans, W^^r^quest that 
funding fpr administrative costs continue through a speoj^c set aside 
amount for state administration, in the current law (93-3BO)', 
through an increased percentage, or^^oUgh a hold harmless provision 
« based on monies now available to sfate departments for administration, 

of Title VI-B programs. 

On the question of funding, our survey indicates that the state . 
departments strongly favor a Mathias-type funding formula, as in 
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93»380y to an excess cost aiethod of funding* At this time categorical 
cost data are difficult to accmaulate In mosc states, and when attempts 
are. xoade, the data are\not ccoaxparabl^ between states, ^onong districts 
and Wen within sosne districts. These findings have been reported 
In recent studies by the National Center for Educational Statistics, 
'■nd the Office *of the Assistant Secretazy for Planning and Development. 
It la our belief that costs for delivering appropriate educational 
yrosrmB will vary as stucti within categories of handicapping conditions 
as between categories,' particularly In children served through main- 
streaming. Uatil such tlsie that cost variables can be isolated and 
quantified for the total education program we feel that the complex, 
multi-disciplinaxy and varied programs of special education should 
not be expected to establish the procedures through which an excess 
cost funded program could he administered, responsibly. 

i '■ ^ 

In view of the concerns of the states' regarding the time required 

to implement existing and plroposed new provlsi0;|s, KASDSE reccmmends 

and will support strongly a bill whieh wlH extend the Mathias amend- 

ment beyond fiscal year 76 for two years, and will return the authorized^ 

celling on ap pr o pr iations to the 197^ level. ( 

,In posing I would like to thank the copmittee again for iAxe oppor- 
tunity of testifying and escpressing the concerns of the administrators 
of special education programs regarding this all iirportant proposed 
legislation. I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have y 
or will pledge to woric closely wTth your staff on .supplying any addi- 
tional Infoxmation you may request* lliank you. ' 
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Subnltted by th« Hational Aaioclatlon of Stnta Directors of 
Special Education upon the request of Senator Jennings Bandolph 
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STATES PARTICIPATING IN NASDSE gTUDY 



ARIZOIHA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

ePLORADO 

DEtAWARE 

liORIDA 

GEORGIA 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IQWA 

. KANSAS 

KEISJTUCKY 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

MISSISSIPPI 

mSSOURI 

NEVADA 

NEW JERSEY 



NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERa;o RICO 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
^jj. WEST VIRGINIA 

. WISCONSIN ...^ . 

WYOMING 

DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 
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FuttdlDg FonmaeiB and Alteinatlvea 

%• Moot Ideal (preferred) funding f oamOa for Title 

- yi-B foado ^ N Percent 

a. . Dlfltrlbutlon of funds based on totel population, 

3*21 X midb as the existing Mdthias type 

funding fonnulg. 29 78^ 

b. Old VI«B type foimnla (3^21 population ^vlded 

by total ■pprcrprlatldh). 3 



:£xeeoa. cost type* fozsula (su^b- as proposed In 

Total 37 m 



li» Moot preferred option for funding fonmila for FT •76 

a» yund 93-380 su3 vjfltten (^Icb reverts to old grant 

fbzsaula f F? '76) - 2 ' 5^ 

"b. , Extend Mathlas foximila one year to FY "7$ (S. 1256) 2 5^ 

c* Extend Katblas Amendoent but remove the funding 

celling for lY 76 f$nO nllilon) and Increase o 
apprppriatlonfl to $b66 million (S. l£61f) 23 62^ 

d. ; .Replace 93-380 >dth 8«d prcxvlslons, 

M^talla^i funding fon^ 6 

e. Replace 93^380 with S.6 as toi-tten k ll% 

Total 37 ' 
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SPECIFIC COMMEHTS FROM STAOES HBOABDIKG FEDERAL lEGISLATION 

(1) Mandates a policy which assurefl^tho right to a free appropriate public 
education for each handicapped child. 



,1 



Cqsmients 

1, Eatabliah procedures for '76 for location and Identification; 
future date for Implementation. (S.C.) 

2, I oupport the concept but cannot cCDply operationally due to « ^ 
these constraints: fiscal, personnel (teaching and supportive) * 
and facilities. (K^) 

3, Maine has such a nandate by l/l/75 

Need at least three years to lanplement this (N.Y.) 

5. Should relate on3y to school age because Utah doesn't mandate 
presxjhool. (Utah) 

6. Oregon has statute mandating such a policy. (Oregon) 

7. FY '76 l8 not a realistic date to achieve this policy. Texas has 
established a date of 198O. There aren't adequate numbers of 
teachers and supportive personnel to achieve a FY '-76 deadline. 
(Tx) 

8. California master plan for special education, effective 7/l/75 
carries this mandate, S.6 would help support the tremendorus 
Job of providing full services to all the state's handicapped 
children and hasten the process. (Ca) 

9. Provided some additional funds are available. (Fla.) 

10. Can support this providing states present law and priorities can 
be me^ first, this means b-l8. (Ind.) 

11. Time table Implementation (Ok) 
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Requires a plan demonstrating how a free appropriate public education 
win 'be available for all handicapped children vlthtn the 6 1 ate within 
two years from date of enactment • 

CodO&entG : 

1. Two years la too short a time. 

2. Support the concept but cannot comply operationally due to fiscal, 
facility, and personnel constraints. {Ky) 

3. Need three years to Implement. (N.Y.) 

Virginia has such a goal within two years, hut whatever happened 
to the OE goal of 19807 (Va) 

5* Win meet thrgrugb local mandate "by 197&. (Co) 

6. FY '76 Is not a realistic date to achieve this policy. Texas has 
established a date of 198O. !Qiere aren't adequate numbers of 
teachers and supportive personnel to achieve a FY '76 deadline. 

7. Cannot accomplish unless funding Is sufficient. (Utah) 

8. Define *'all" to he ages 0-21 so. early intervention can he facilitated 
if not contraxy to state lows. (Ca) 

'9. As long aa they accept the state d{5finltlon of a handicapped child 
and mandated only from five years. (Fla.) 
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(3) Requires establichment of priorltieo for, providing a free appropriate 
pctoUc education to, Handicapped children who ore tmserved and to thoie 
with the fiiost. severe handicaps, 

Cossnents! 

1. The severe handicap section la pr may he in conflict with "tmaerved". 
(Oa) 

2. State detennined priofities. (Olilo) , 

3. Identification, ocreenlng, and evaluation will take more than two 
yeara. Particularly when "other agencies" of state(s} involved. 
(Wioc.j ^.C.) • 

If. Part of Oregon FI '75 state plan for Title VI-B. , 

5. Clarity 6r define '^unserved*' in legifllation, Uowa) 

• 6. Colorado prioritiea: 

lot— not in Bchool ^ 

and.— in- school without appropriate services 

3rd^-preBchool 

7 Would oupport the estahlitoent of priorities in these are^but 
^ not lOOlof the funds should he spent on priorities. Somfi funds 

Should he used to develop Quality into programs not just to 
increase the quantity of the chUdren served. (Tx) 

8. We must have both of these priorities, not Just the unserved, (ni.) 

9. vath funds to support additional setvices needed for severely 
handicapped, includes buses and facilities. (Fla.) 

lOw Same as Mathias Amendment. But allow some lead tljne and require 
planning opportunity so that the process can he conducted orderly, 
efficiently and effectively. (Ca.) 
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) BcqulTeo oa<^ lEA to jaalntaln an individualized wWtten education ppo- 
BTm for each. handicaBped child, to review thlo progxtam arieaor- ^ 
annually and to revioo the pravloiono of thlo piST mio 

5S« i^r^i^^* ^ jointly by the parenta of the IhUd, 

the child, vhen ^Rprqprldte, the teacher and the JZ^. 

COcmontB: ^ 

1. I ^olleye it will take at leoat twj yeara to iomlement. Not 
reaUatlc for iY '7$. (Maine) A«.«anuu. aoji 

2. Agree with concept. Slinply «to not hove cuff lelent mipportlve 
peraonnel to give jnore than Up aervlce* (Ky) 

3. Utoeoll6tio (Ohio) 

k* Many contingenclep in teroa of financing. (B.C.) 

5. StQjport •concept but Implenentation will take time. (Wlaconoln) 

6. Need a long time to Implement thia. (N.Y.) 

7. lEAo nuot have a year or so to tool rxp for thla. Need at least 
two years lead time. (W. Va.) 

8. Strongly airpport. (Ga.) 

9. (iron«inflpport)--but would eupport for FY '76 If sufficient funds 
were apprcipriated. 

10. Ttexao currently requlreo this. 

U, irot enough time to Implement by 1976. (Oregon) 

J^iJl^S.^'^^"^?**'.^^ ^''^ apeclal education re<iulre8 individualized 
inatructlooal planning. Most school dlfftrleta already emplajr thla 
tecnnl(jUe» 

13. To l^ement thia would be. a farce— rilw ^out all new students 

entering the program, we cannot realistically do thla In one year 
»for li*0,000 students. How about some pUot projectst (KLa.) 

lh» Ve hove them now. (ni. ) 
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(5) Reqolres SEA^ to te tho sole agency for carrying out the act euad that 
all education programs including those administered by another ^tate 
agency vlll be supervlBed by persons In the state educatlonaj. agency 
rooponslble for the education of handicapped children. 



CQjnrnents : 



2. 

3.' 

k. 
5. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

u. 

12. 



Mast Important section of ^6. If no other section is passed but 
this, the effort and result^Ul be extremely worthwhile and bene- 
ficial. However, the wording should specify all set asides Inclxid^ 
ing Voc-rEd, lU, etc. (Oa.)/ 

Covered by Maine's state 

StatCLjAW and governor assl^ responsibilities to state agencies. 



Conflict with ttate law. (Ohio) 

Contingent upon definition of education and must be clearly artlcu- 
kted by his/her authority (other than SEA) to other agencies. (S.C.) 

Takes time to get this done In state government. (W, V*. ) 

SEA could end up with the respohslbility but not the authority. 
Related changes needed here. (Arizona) 

Heed to insure that other agencies haive a parallel statement Inserted 
in their legislation. Ca^inot legislate this Just on SEAs. (Va. ) 

Oregon is not ready for this yet, but we agree in principle. 

Better have sane '*teeth In this profvislon with lots of specifics" . (Tx. ) 

ExceUent (HI.) 

Can*t york — need to begin working— the governor. Is officer for this. 
(Ind.) 

This has to happen In order to bring about appropriate coordination 
and delivery of Instructional programs to handicapped children. , 
Federal law would have to make clear the authority of the statp 
education superintendent for administration and stipervision of edu- 
cation programs operated by other state agencies. (Ca.) 

lU. I believe In It, but It would be very difficult to implement. (Fla.) 
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Ccgmnffnto ; 

1. Support advlcoiy panel. Wording needA to be changed. Advloory 
pa^plfl advise and do not detennlne and/or prescribe pollclea and 
prlorltleo. (Md. ) 

2. Support ao long ao SEA hao final authority aa to the compoaltlon of 
the meniberchlp. Priority aettlng oeema S be InconolateSt wltT / 
93-380 requlremento of imaerwed. (Ga, ) 

3. Should not be "aeparate" advloory for VI-B. {Ky,) 
Board could only advise. (N.y.) 

^' Sricl^ Va f^^^ ^ °' education before they become 

6, Must play an "advisory", not a legal role. (N.C.) 

?• Would support If "preqcribed" waa (ihanged to "recommend" or sug- 
gest or assist In the development of". (Va, ) 

8, Wist Include or at least have Irrpact on Title VI-D, (Va.) 

9- ^Peras currently foUows the required planning procedure. 
10. Should be a process of the total program. (Utah) 
^' states may have this. Calif ornla^ has a "Commission on Special 

-^'J^g'^^ct^^tle^^^^^ ^ 
12. We harve this now. (HI.) 
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'(7) Requires procedures' for the develonnent and liapleinentJiitto of a canrpre- 
heaslve ^stem ctf personnel developnent which Hjdudes the inseqcvice 
training of geueraa and special education personnel. . 

Cansnents ; 

1. ^ihis is>J process in Maryland but ' complete ijiiplementation needs to 

he given xiiiase-in time. . t ' • 

2. Redundant! (Hon- support) ' ' 

3. (Non-support) unless sufficient dollars are, available to cany, put 
the task, (jy) . • 

h. Will need two years additional time. (Maine) 

5. Keed a three year period to put Jiito action, (Wi^.; if.Y.) 

6. Will be dilTicult to Ijnplement but should be a ma^idate. (V^) 

7. Oregon hopes to hove a conrprehensive state plan fw the education 

' of handic^d^ chUdren within a year, a«ter. FY we could endorse 

this requirement. 

8. - It would be better planning if this were required in FY '76 and the 

full service goal required in 198O. (Tx. ) ; 

^ 9. Priorities muat -not be diverted from the needs of a child, (m.) 

. 10. Federal laws might well cons146r the kealrability of re^^ ' . 
states to (irplace authority for credent iaULlng under the State 
l^AZniS^^^ Public instruction, or (2) set forth a plan ^ereby 
thr state superintendent is fully represented in all matters of 
. certificatidn* (Ca.)' 



Reqjfilr^a tj^e State to estyt)ltah)procedurea which asaupe that handicapped 
children In private schools wm he provided special education an4 
related sj^pviops at no cost ■mP their parents ±f suqh children hawrer heen 
referred to such schools or yracllitiea as a means of carrying out the » 
. provisions of this act or other- law requiring the right to /pducation for 
eacli handicapped child, yld to assure that each child has all the henefi^^.s 
andi^'rlgbts they would hwe if senred in a public educatlonai agency* ^ 

Casmentsi 

. 1» Language is iWbty strongly worded* j(ltt*) 

2.i£ (Non-0URport)l unless language specifically states that referral to 
non^public 8q|ool8 is contingent on the fact that the I£A does not 
provide such programs and Is unable to arrangd, for contractual 
agreements with adjoining lEAs* Should' raise the question that if 
this section is passed, aucb expenditures should he an aEprovable 
Title VX^B expenditure. (iQr) 

3* Would support \rtien the state is in ccnipllance with S*6 in providing 
full educational opportunity* If not the state would not he 
encouraged to meet the mandate* (Dela,) 

Covered hy our present state regulattdh* (Maine) 

2* . Could not implement with existing personnel* (H*Y* ) 

6* state does not control private programs* (Wise*) 

7. ?y 1980, not FT '76* (Tx* ) 

8* This req[ulrement is close t|l> present Oregon law* 

■ ' '\ • 
9« Cbncept is a31 rigtht and scmetihat consistent In many states, CaUfomla 
for exaiBple, but seme limit must he jilaced on costs levied hy pilvate 
schools* Propose thajb costs not exceeding the state puhllc school 
average.he allowed, with provision for parents to pay the excess cost* 
(ca*) 

3X)» The tuition costs of private schools In lUinois ranges from $2^,000 
to $10,000 per child* !niere must he some criteria to the run-a^way 
costa for tuition that we are now expexdencing* XEAs should hove 
the option of keeping the child, developing new programs, and he 
eligible for the same tuition funding as the private schools* (HI*) 
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(9) MaadjBum allowable for eteite administration la 1.9?^ of total state grant 
or $75,000, wblchever is greater. 




Conniients : . ■■% » ^^ 

1. FoCTula is 'unrealistic, unfeaal"ble and discriminatory. « With all 

the heVrlng and ol)jections raised, I cannot understand Vjhy they atm 
cling to the fexcess^xso?^ fomila. (Mi,) 

2. Stcpport as long as hold harmless on administration fdnds is ccn- ^ 
talned. 

3. Of necessity (FY ^6) (S.C*.)^ ' ' - ' 
Ohio wuld go "brdlcii; j' 

5. percentage is oUc prcnridlng minlmua is. ^00,000 for administration. 
Administration is more than "fiscal", i.e.*, professional devislop- 
nentj leadership. In-service, etc.^ (Ky.) 

^ « . ' > 

6. $75,000 would not be enough to monitor the effects of S.6 for a 
tmft^i state. Die existing VI-B programs cost $50,000 to monitor 
and Implement now. (Bela*) , 

7. I fegree, as I l)e3J.erwB*%ie state should have a commitment. Fy *76 
implementation may mean the loss of some Jdbs now funded \inder 
VI-B. (Maine) ' ^ " , 

8* Aniotmt is totally: Inadequate '^pae-as signed refiponail)ilitiea, (at 
'preient level pf funding). (Mich.) 

9. Since we are a 'm/L'i^ state with Udmlnlstratidn prol)lema of a large 
state, we greatly need and can use all thfe administration money we 
are ellgihle for, and more.^ (Arizona) 

Need a minimum of $300,000 administration zaoneSl' tWiac.) 

No less than the current allocation should "be aHoWed. Otherwise^ 
some curren^Sctivities and staff would need to terminated. (Wy) 

Dependent on definition , of "state administration." 

Am^di» read 5^ of total state grant or $200,000 Whichever la 
greater. (Tx) ■ , 

^ The aaenmt bf ^^5,^00 fo;? the efficient administration of the prb- 
gram is not adequate. (Cr^on) 

Would "be "better to have a f iiced amount alnde authorization levels 
are not always fully fundeU. 

' Totally inadequate for Illinois. 



10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

IK 

15. 

16. 
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^^/Vra^Qim (9) Cdnmeat^ (ContM) 



17. Too low. (Ina.) 

18. ELeaae note that the present level Is $200,000r Most states would 
apt pyovlde the ftmdo for ctatei -adtalixlotratlon oterff necessary to 
carry out the Intent of cuggested Federal laflrs. ft^scnt funding 

& .1.5^ would -mean about $2-3*000 twIrtTig the $75»000 the marl mum. 
It taflteg $25-30,000 to ^ag^ort one professional person, three 
3?eoplo could not even do' the paper wox4: Involved In meeting 
f ppjporting ^requirements* (Okla.) 

19« 2iS ygy -^or us to do^at is wnated with less state dollars. We now 
get'^OOyOOO and th&t ±& minimum, ^e percentage aspect should 
poositor he 5^t3cp to 4lO>006,OOQ, 2 l/2% up to $20,000,OQP and 
, l l/2if after tluit. (na.) - ' 

20. ' Kytte in V "fell safe.** or , grandfather clause so no state will he 
entitled top less inoney for • administration puxposes than would he 
receiyed undi^r "RtcOgialze that ndmlnl stjration of handicapped 

children's 3?ir6gram0 ta, sowevftiat morei coniplicated and demanding 

, - tteto; many other pqwgraa^ : ^ 
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; Senator BiSLNiK)U?H.'You md yourv staffs^ of course have been Ifefigr 
hdpful. your leadersM has been very n<|teworthy» I thank bdtH of 
you, Pr* Wolf and Dt/GallowHiy/ . 

Mr. Brady, Dr. Eoohtz, and Mr. Schlo^, will you come to the 
witness table? Beverly Rowan, Janet RlipaclB> Eva Johnson; we will 

' .a^d.additiorial chairs, if necessary. 
, Dr/Jack Brady ^ we know the posi€on jypu hold in West Virj^ia, 
biat^ today ypu are 'testi:fying for the Council on Education on the 
D^afj Will you identify yourselves? I thilpk it might be good at the 
cutset to hav6 each person sitting at the table to identify himself or 

-herselfc * * ^ ^ 

STATBFBWT OP JACK W» BEABY, SXJPEEDnJEITOiasra OF TB& WEST 
'*VIEGINIA SCHOOIS FOE THE DEAF AITO TEE BIIhId, EEPEESEHT. 
ma THE CtfUNCIL ON EDUCATION Of' THE DEAF; DTJDLEY 
KOONTZ, UNITED CEEEBEAL PALSY OF IOWA, EEPEESENTING 
THE CONSOETIUM CONCEBiHED WlTBf THE DEVEtOPMENTALLY 
- DISABLED; BEVEELY EOWAN, KENNEDY FOUNDATION, EEPEE- 
SENMNG THE CONSOETIUM CONCm^TED WITH THE ADULT MHJ- 
TALLY DISABLED; JANET EHOADS, OCCUPATIONAL THEEAPIST, 
EEPEESENTING THE AOTA WITH THE CONSOETIUM; EVA JOHN- 
SON^ BOAED OF DIEECTOES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
f6e EETAEDED CITIZENS; EEESE EOBEAHN, EEPEESENTING 
THE AMEEICAN COUNCIL OF THE BLIND ; lEVIN P. SCHLOSS, EEP- 
EESENTING THE AMEEICAN FOUNDATION FOE THE BUND, AS 
WELL AS THE JCHEKICAN ASSOdAlSION OF WOEKEES FOE THE 
BLIND AND BLINDED VETEEANS ASSOCIATION ^ ^ 

Mr. Bradt. I am Jack Brady^ superintendent of the West Virginia 
Schools for the Deaf and the Blind. I am today representing the Coun- 
cil on ^Education of the Deaf . ' ^ • 

Mr. KooNTz. I am Dudley Koontz, United Cerebral Palsy of Iowa,, 
representing the Consortium Concerned With the Developinentally 
Disabled, together with three other panel members. 

Ms. Rowan. Beverly Rowan, from the Kennedy Foundation, today 
representing the Consortium Concerned With the Adult Mentally 
Disabled. * f . 

'Ms. Rhoads. Janet Rhoads, an occupational therapist, repres^ting 
the AOTA with the consortium. 

Ms. Johnson, Eva Johnson, board of directors of the National 
Association for Retarded Citizens. ^ - n n 

Mr, RoBROHN. Keese Robrohn, representing the American Council 
of the Blind. 

Mr. ScHLOSS. Irvin P. Schloss, representing the. American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, as well as the American Association' of Workers for. 
the Blind and Blinded Veterans Association. 

SenatorRANDOUPH. We thank you very much. ' ^ 

Dr. Brady? , ^ 

Mr. Brady. Thank vou. Senator Randolph. It is a pleasure for me 
to>e here. The Council on Education of the Deaf appreciate this op- 
portunity to lend our support to legislation affecting the handicapped. 



I wotU4 bft remis^if I did not express publicly our appreciation to 
toe Congress and to this committee for their continuous support of 
Federal programs not only for t^he deaf, but for all of the hancficapped. 

Durmff the P3d Congress, some of my colleagues from the Coun- 
cil on Education of the Deaf appeared boio^^e this committee in sun- 
port of S. 6. \ ■ 

Their testimony is on record in the proceedings of the hearings 
conducted by this committee. I am here this 'morning to restate our 
support for this legislation and to also voice our support for S. 1256 
and S. 1264 which amend the Education of the Handicapped Act. 
i^iPY ^^^i^^ion believes that comprehensive educational services for 
the deaf and other handicaps can best be provided through a unified 
approacl^yolvinff aU agencies— Federal, State, local, and private. 

S. 6 provides the opportunity for, grassroots input from con- 
sumers, parents^ teachers, and others directly involved in the delivery 
of ^services. This enhances the chance for good statewide planning 
andgjves the State flexibility in developing plans to meet the needs 
of their j>articulat children. 

Another strong point of S. 6 is the provision for an "individualized 
y.^.^t^'^ educational program" for eacV child. However, this will be a 
^difficult requireinent f o^ many States to implement within the given 
time periods and will require considerable time and funds. 

To emphasize this point, I would Iflie to use the State of West Vir- 
gma as ato example. West Virginia this year is implementiijg a state- 
wide prbgnim of mandated special education* The members of my 
staff and I hav6 been i:equested by the State department of ed^uca- 
tiQn to assist local school systeiiis in establishing programs for the 
deaf and the blind. 

^ 'Kbese county sjrstems are sincerely attempting to establish programs 
for all of their handicapped youngsters. However, it is quite obvious 
that they will need more time and funds to identify children, to do 
needs assessments, and to develop comprehensive plans. I am sure this 
is true for many school systems throughout the country. , 

Both Senator Mathias and Senator Randolph indicated when they 
introduced 3. 1256 and S- 1264 that the amendments are not in Com- 
petition with S* 6. We shdre this view. 

Dr. Leo Connor testified before this committee just over 2 years 
ago, and he made the following statement, which I would like to testate 
as our view on S. 6 : 

We look upon Senator WUliains bUl S. 6 as the next step upward in the creation 
of an overall comprehensive opportunity to have the education of the handicapped 
at the local and the State levels, through* the infusion of Federal funds, a very 
visible and a very important and a very comprehensive type of educational reaUty. 

Wk still hold to this view, however, we feel the increased funding 
provided for in S. 1256 and S. 1264 is necessary if we are to continue 
ongoing proems and expand services to other children. As has been 
stated toany times,, we are still not providing services to many children. 

Senator Ilandolph emphasized this point very well when he intro- 
duced his amendment. He reported that West Virgnia*s State Super- 
intendent of Schools had reported that while West Virginians program 
sut)port for the handicapped had grown by 500 percent in the last 
few years, our State is still serving only one-half of the children in 
need. 
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So while we have made great progress, there still remains much to 

'^ThFs^'cohpludes my very brief remarks this morning in support of 
this legislatton. I am avaUable for (fuestions. , _ . , 

Senator J&oveu. Thank you very much, Dr. Brady. Just for the 
record, could you tell me what the enroUment is now at the bchoois 
for the Deaf and Blind in West Virginia ? 
Mr.BBADT.800. n , , J 0 

Senator Eandolph. How would that break downH 
Mr. BbaDt. Blind students, 99; deaf, 194; and deaf-blind, 7. 
Senator RANDOtPH. How does that compare with the attendance ot 

Mr.^B^t. It has been fairly stable for the last few years. It has 
been in the same neighborhood of 800 to 810, 815, over the last 4 or 5 

^^Senatjbr Randolph. Are your f aciUties adequate at the present timfe? 
Mr. Bbadt. Yes, sir. - 
Senator Randolfh. Your equipment? 

Mr. Brady. Yes, sir. We are m a buildmg program, and it is con- 
tinuing with State funds. , t> j w„ 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very T^^'^'^^^'.^'^^y-.J^^J^Z' 
what you are doing theie at our State level. We know also of your 
kaderaWp in the groups for whom you speak today. We ^" have 
perhaps, some questions that we wilf bfe asking for the record to be 
KeVed by you. In all cases, your statements wall be mcluded m full 
in the printed record. , ^ ^ 4. ^ji^a ' . . • 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Koontz, would you testify « . 
Mr. Koontz. Mr. Chairman, we come hef ore you ™i>resentmg the 
consortium concerned with the developmentally disabled, an ad hoc 
Walhington-based organization of over 20 organizations representing 
and speaking for the developmentally disabled. « . 

wTa^preciate the opportunity to appear before the subcommittee 
on behalf of the population that we serve m order to discuss education 

^^^S statement broadly reorients the feeling and the 'philosophy 
of the conSium members. Several of the consortium members wil 
be appearing before this committee with their individual statements 
whUe^other organizations will be submitting written statements for 

*^ I^general terms, however, the statement today represents the views 
anfficoJcerns of the consortium concerned witlfi the developmentally 

AUhis point, Mr. Chairman, we would like to take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation on behalf of the consortium tothe com- 
mittee and to its^^ff for the excellent cooperation and support over 

*Vouf sSe'dedication and commitment to the p«)ple we are all 
trying to^^e is evident by the frequent contacts and open channels 
of communication between your staff and our organisations 

As we all strive to provide an appropriate education lor all handi- 
capped cSdrSi^ ^ must carefully consider those re^nt statisti^ 
TuEed by the Bureau for the ^Education of the Handicapped 
which point out that barely one-half of school aged children andless 
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than one-fourth of preschool age children are receiving special 
educatidn, ^ 

Who are these unserved children? Why haven't tliey been given the 
opportunity to attend publip schools as other children have? A sig- . 
mficant number of these unserved arB sevei-ely handicapped young- 
sters. The multiple handicapped, the profoundly retarded, those with 
special medical problems, those in institutions and out-of -home care. 
These are the children who historically have been excluded from pub- 
lic schools. The alibi systems are lengthy and diverse!. 

It costs too much; they can't profit from an education; it is not the 
education department's responsibility; there are no qualified teach- 
evs — there aren't enough children to start a new class; and on and on. 

Senator Eandolph. I remember that in 1936 when our facilities ' 
hearings were held in the House, that the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral came before us representing the Post Office Department and said 
the blind can nevet operate these facilities. He said that they couldn't 
be trained for this work. 

I remember so very well what was said then. However, 3,650 blind 
persons today are operating these facilitie3 throughout the country. 
We hope to include another perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 in the next 5 years. 
The bBnd themselves are the ones who have proved the program 
worthwhile and have justified that- which we did so long ago. 

Mr. KooNTz. Yes, I am sure that many of these alibis are well mean- 
ing and sincere* I expect that that does nothing to diminish the impact 
on those who are being denied their constitutional rights to a free 
public education. 

ThQ new provision in Public Law 93-^380, which establishes a pri- 
ority in the use of Federal funds under that law for children not pres- 
ently receiving an education is most vital. 

We strongly recommend adopting the language contained in S. 6, 
which gives priority to those children with the most severe handicaps. 
These children are by far the most educationally neglected children 
in our country. 

Priority to serve them first with Federal e^lucation dollars is a must. 
In most States, it wi}l be their only chance to receive services. The 
time is long past (^le that these children are considered first and not 
last. ' . ^ 

It is also a time for the responsibility for educating all children 
within a State to be fully delegated to the State education agency 
This agency should be responsible to oversee all education programs . 
for all children within that State, i-egardless of the location or thr^ 
administration of the educational facil ity , 

Educational programs in institutions, usually *^operated* by State 
agencies other than the education ajrency, are almost always poorer 
than those in regular systems. A child's residential setting should not 
dictate the quality of his education. All children should have, access 
t6 an appropriate education. We urge this committee to strengtheiy the 
State agencies' role in each child's education, 



For many years legislation proposed and jmssed byjCongress has 
focused upon the delivery of an appropriate educational opportunity 
for every handiGappjed child at public expense. We agplaud and, sup- 
port this goal. Our concern rests with the lack of any Concrete leg- 
islation specifically aimed at the development of a precise guarantee 
for all school age children to be afforded an educational opportunity. 

\ o 
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This would bring all of the school districts of the Nation, by legis- 
lative mandate, in compliance with the constitutional right of equa 
l>rptection with respect to handicapped children and youth. as well 
as with the numerous court orders. . 

We strongly urge the development of an effective compliartce mech- 
anism which will insure that every school age handicapped child in 
every State will have available and accessible to him or her a free, 
appropriate public education at no additional cost to parents oi*' 

guardians. ' ^ . i.! j 

This should be made in-the least restrictive environment with due 
process guarantees in all matters of identification, evaluation, place- 
ment, and revaluation. It is essential that Congress mandate through 
.legislation the establishment of such compliance mechanisms. ' 

The consoi tium concerned with the developmentallv disabled stands 
ready to assist the Congmss, in whatever waV it may deem appropriate 
in the development of a mechanism or mechanisms which will assure 
the compliance on local and State levels by school systems charged with 
this responsibility* . . . * 

Congress has mandated that educational services be made available 
and the courts have* concurred. Now it is time for the Congress to de- 
velop a mechanism to insure that what it and the courts have decreed 
does in reality take place. . . i. , j 

Mr. Chairman, from the standpoint of the existing formula and cor- 
responding authorization levels in existing basic State grant program 
(EHA-title VI-B) We are faced with a most curious and urgent* 

The^so-called Mathias formula exists for fiscal 1975 only; in fiscal 
1976 and fiscal 1977 we return to those very constricting authorization 
levels of $100 million and $110 million. 

These fi<Tures are, upon reflection, actually a contradiction ot tne 
long-range"" intent of both the "Mathias fonnula" and the proposed 
amendtnents now under consideration ; namely, a susbtantial increase 
in the Federal financial committnent toward the education of Amer- 
ica's handicapped children. J i. • *u 

The desire to increase that financial commitment is evident in the 
apptopriation committees of both Houses, since the State, grant pro- 
gram now has a $100 million appropriation for fiscal 1976, identical 
to the authorization le|^ ; and it may be fully anticipated that the 
Congress will advance-Tund for fiscal 1977 at the full authorization 
levelof $110 million. . . ^, . 

Obviously, the monetary reservoir made available in the authoriz- 
ing mechanism is filled to flooding, i! u • 

Of equal significance is the -unusual circumstance ot ob^rving 
prominent members of the appropriations committees in both Houses 
publicly and privately expressing their anxiety that the authorization 
levels are simply inadequate. 

But even more significantly, it is those factors beyond these walls 
and around the Nation which conspire to bring us to the moment of 
pressincr clamor for increased Federal support, that is, numerous btates 
strufT^-Hng and failing to meet their own implementation dat^ for 
**full ^service" because of severely constricted bud^rets, an increasing 
number of court decrees ordering immediate "full sendee" for the 
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pbimtiS class, and the mounting voice against neglect from parents 
and advocates which can no longer be quelled by bureaucratic gestures. 

Mr. Chairman, the formiila for the State grant program to which 
we are miminently about to regress niust be revised on the most urgent 
timetable* 

The consortium concerned with the developmentally disabled has 
developed a contmuing working relationship with the Bureau for the 
Education of the Handicapped (BEH). BEH-has been extremely 
co^erative with and sensitive to the private education sector. 

Several members of the consortium meet regolarly with BEH of- 
ficials, including the Associate Commissioner. We would like to lem- 
phasize to thi^ subcommittee the dedication, sincerity, and leadership 
of Edwm Martin, Ed. D., Associate Commissioner of BEH. 

When one keeps in mind the numbers of excluded disabled children 
from public classrooms and the volume and scope of right to educa- 
tion as^ a consortium and as individual organizations, we must say 
with all sincerity that a still larger FediBrareflort is essential as well 
as required. . 

Mr. Chairman, we will be happy to respond to any questions you 
m^have. , ^ \ 

Senator BajohSlph. We do' want to commend you, Mr. Koont^ .for 
your efforts. Mb. Kowan, I wonder if, briefly, you would identify what 
work the Kennedy Foundation does in this field. 

Ms. EowAN* The Kennedy Foundation of course is extremely con- 
cerned with the mentally retarded, mentally retarded individual^ of - 
all ages. One of the^ir chief concerns in the Education bill is for the 
I^rovision of physical education and recreation services for handi- 
ca^ed children <tfall^^ 

The foundation as you are aware, SMlttor, has been extremely active^ 
throughout the country in the development of a special Olympics 
program. ^ ^ 

^ Senator Raotolph. 1 remember I had the joy and responsibility of 
' 30imng as cospphsor with Senator Kennedy in reference to his pro- 
gram.! Ob appreciate your Dftentioning it here today. 
Janet, will you tell us.\yhat your organization is doing ? 
M8.^Ehoads. Yes. I am with the American Occupational Therapy 
A^Gciation. which, of course, traditionally from our background we 
have been identified with medical institutions and rehabilitation 
centers, 

Nowi I think with the education for the handicapped being man- 
dated and certainly involving younger children, there is a need for a 
different concept of what education is^ that certainly means prepar- 
ing chudren who have physical disabilities to even write in a class- 
room. Certainly classroom teachers are not equipped to handle the 
mwiy problems that come up with the physically handicapped child. 

So we are very much involved now in the development of educa- 
tional programs for the handicapped and, in fact, my job now is within 
a school system as a resource person to teachers, helping them to iden- 
tify the kinds of problems and helping the teachers deal with those 
problems in the classroom. It is a^ tremendous problem. ^ 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very much. Are you saying that an 
-^arly childhood program will give to the child the tools with which to 
live a more normal life ? 
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Ms. Rhoads. Right. - 

Senator Raotolph. But If we wait, time will be lost and the child 
will not be able to catch up. Isn't that true ? ' , 

Ms. Rhoads. That is nght. In the county where I am, we have sev- 
eral preschool programs. I ani primarily involved with the perceptual 
motor development, with children with a learning disability. 

It is amazmg the difference if you get them when they are 3 years 
old, the changes that you can make by the time they are 6 and 6. They 
can go into some of the regular classrooms and fuiTction much more . 
independently* 

Senator Randolth. Thank you very. much. 

Dr. Johnson. 

^ Ms. Johnson. I just want to add a statement to what has ]ust been 
Said. We need to keep in mind that education begins in the cradle, not 
when the child is 2, 3, 5, or whatever, at birth and throughput the span 
of life, ' ' ^ ; . 

I speak for the education committee of the National Association 
for Retarded Citizens. The national association is supported by some 
1,500-plus arc's throughout the Nation in our 50 States. 
• The national ii^ociation is an agency that is concerned with the 
education of the retarded and that is why I am here. I am iflso a mem- 
ber of the education committee, the education of individuals from 
birth on, throughout the entire lifespan. 

We are also concerned with researdi and stimulation of research, 
funding wherever we can get the funding. We are concerned with leg- 
islation. Otherwise, we wouldn't be here today. 

We are concerned with all kinds of prjjgrams. We are concerned 
with advocacy. We are concerned with parent education. Thesfe are 
some of the major areas that the National Association provides stim^ 
ulation for throughout the Nation. ' ^ 

We hope, eventually, and not in the too distant future to have a 
membership in the National Association approximating 1 million 
volunteer members. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very much, Eva. We have tried to 
do what you are indicating with preschool children. 'Finally, Dudley, 
we know how continuing efforts by you are making an imprint in these 
fields. We are going to want to work with you. We are very, very 
appreciative. . . 

Also, I have said that some of us have perhaps not an overndm^ 
but a very special interest in the blind. Irvin, will you identify your- 
self? . ^ ^ 
Mr. ScHiiOSS. Yes, sir; My name is Irvin Schloss. I am the Wash- 
ington representative of the American Foundation for the Blind. I 
am speaking today for the American Association of Worliers for the 
Blind and Blinded Veteraris Associiilion as well. • 

In view; of the time, Mr. Chairman,' I will be quite brief. The or- 
ganizations I am representing have historically advocated the concept 
of a free, appropriate public education for handicapped children 
with individualized, special education procedures which would enable 
each handicapped chfld to*^achieve as comprehensive an elementary 
and secondary education as he is capable of achieving. 

We believe that the provisions of S. 6 are overdue and that they 
would go a long way toward assuring a free, appropriate Federal 
financial aid that would make this possible. . ' 
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We would like to recommend some clarifying and strengthening 
amendmentsjto S. 6. One of these in the definition section, section 602, 
subsectioii (7), would add reading machines and other technological 
aids to the equipment authorized, 

in section 602, subsection (16), we recommend the addition of orien- 
tation and mobility instruction as well as reader services for the blind 
and interpreter service for the deaf. 

With regard to orientation and mobility instruction, this is particu- 
liply important at the earliest possible age in order to facilitate a 
viSMUy hjmdicapped child's fun development 

^ We would aliao recommend inclusion of parent counseling as a serv- 
icej^pecially in view of the thrust toward deinstitutionalization. 
^ With regard to the financing method, although we certainly concur 
m the concept of assisting in financing the excess cost of educating 
hq.ndicapped children, we do believe that it would be administratively 
^pler to extend the present entitlement formula, especially since 
ther* IS-. no ea^y authoritative way of determining what excess cost 
aQtuMly 18 from what we have been able to learn. 
. W^^v^ovld, therefore, recommend enacting the provisions of S. 1264' 
f<>K the allocation formula in S. 6. 

We whol^eartedly endorse the afltenative action plan set forth in 
6, and believe that this would help considerably in furthering 
employment opportunities for qualified handicapped individuals in 
speQial educationjDiro^^ 

I believe, Mr. Cnairman, that I will conclude my oral remarks at this 
pomt,' , 

Senator KANnoi^m, Thank you, Irvin, We have looked upon you 
as the spokesman for, I believe, three organizations. 

Mr. SoHLOfls. Yes. 

Senator KANDOiiPH. We draw on j^ur knowledge and we appreciate 
your efforts. We a^ going to keep very close in touch with you as we 
de;^lo^ the legislation. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SoHix)8s. We would like to say that Judge Reese Robrahn of 
the American Council of the Blind is here to add a few,oral remarks 
to what has been said. 

Senator RANnoiiPH. I am sorry. Our agenda did not indicate his 
presence, but I would like to give you the opportunity to speak. Judge. 

Sir. KoBRAHN. Thank you, Mr. Chaipnan. I won't take a great deal 
of time, as Mr. Schloss was authorized by the American Council of the 
Blind to submit a written statemention our behalf, as well as the other 
three organizations, which he has done^ 

I wanted to place a little more emphasis on some of the one or two 
things that he said'aiid some of the other witnesses have said. Par- 
ticularly, I want to refer to the necessity for some preschool services. 

I alwaj^s like to put it tljis way : That there are certain learning 
moments in the development of the human being. If the child or Hie 
human being, as he develops, does not experience the learning expe- 
ri^ce that he should during that learning moment, then it becomes a ^ 
very difficult task for him to learn at a later time. It frequently is very 
expensive for him to be taught that and, frequently, the result is 
inferior. * 
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It particularly upplieK to blind children because of the fact that 80 
percent of the stimulus for learning in the life of a young baby is, 
visual. 

When a child does not have that visual stimulus, then his parents 
must see to it, or his guardians, that he receivt's that stimulus through 
all other actual means. In other words, he must not be overprotected. 
He must be allowed to examine his environment grossly through all 
other means. So it is not so much a verv technical or sophisticated 
service that some of the handicapped children need at this early age. 
It is counseling that the parents need from qualified persons. 

The other point I want to make simply is tnat 8. 6 does provide for 
evaluation and an individual plan for each child, which- .we whole- 
heaitedly support. 

But from pex-sonal observation, from Kansas having gone.through 
the process of getting a mandated bill through our legislature last year, 
and having observed the problems that we nave in setting up th^ eval- 
uation team, I think that more emphasis in this bill should be placed 
on the necessity- for highly qualified people to serve on the evaluation 
teams an,d to assist in diagnosis. It is on the basis of that evaluation that 
the ultimate educational progiam for that individual child is based. 

Thank you. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very much, Judge Reese Robrahn. 
We are gratified that you have supplemented the words of our col- 
league Trvin, who keeps in touch with xis, 

Mr, RoBiLVHN. Mr. Chaimian, I might add that we were very grate- 
ful in Kansas to have the benefit of what was in S. 6 as introduced in 
the 93d Congress when we were preparing our legislation. We are in 
substantial compliance with S. 6 as it now is in this Congress. 

Senator Randolph. Thank yort. I thank all members of the panel, 
Mr. Koontz, all of you, the young ladies, representatives. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statements of Mr, Brady, Mr. Koontz, and Mr. 
Schloss follow :] 
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Itestlmony 

I am Jack Brady, Superintendent of the West Virginia Schoo^ for the Deaf 
and the Blind, Rcminey, Vfest Virginia, I en appearing on behalf of the Council 
on Education of the Deaf, an association conposed of three organizations. The 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Dqaf , Ihe Conference of Executives *of 
American Schools for the Deaf and Hie Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. TJiese three organizations have a ccni)lned membershj:p of approximately 
10,(DOO. I am currently .Presi&ent of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf and serve on the Legislative and Executives C<*inittees of the Council 
on Education of the Deaf. I * 

I sincerely appreciate this opportunity to represent the Council on 
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Education of the Deaf at this hearing and to lend our.sijpport to legislation 



affecting the handicapped. I wouOd be remiss if I did not express publicly oi^ 
appreciation to the Congress and to this conndttee for their continuous support' 
of Federal pii)gi'am3 for the handicapped. ' ' j v - 

Duirlng the 93rd Congress, some of colleagues appeared before this 
coninlttee in support of S.6. Their testljnonaT is on record In the proceedings 
of the hearings conducted by this comnlttee. X am here this morning to restate 
our stpport for»thls legislation and to also voice our supplort for S.1256 and 
S. 126^ vMch amend the Education of the Handicapped Act. 

Our association believes thgit Qprrprehensive educational services for the 
deaf and other handicaps can best be provided throu^ a unified approach 
Involving all agencies, Federal, State, local and private. S.6 provides the 
opportunl-ty for "graSs roots" Input from consumers, parents, teachers and • ^ 
others dli^ctly Involved In deliveiy {^services . This enhances the chance for 
good state-^de planning and gives the state vflexlbility In developing plans 
to neet the needs of their particular children. Another strong point of S.6 
is the provision for an "Individualized vn^ltt^en educational program" for each 
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child. Hbi'/ever, this vd.ll be a dlfilcuit requirement for many Bt^es to lii>- 
' pl^ipeni; and. vrtll require consiaerabXe time find funds . The State of West Virginia 
t Is tWs year InplCTientlng a .€itate-wlde program of mandated special education. 
I ^d members of w straff have beea requested the State Pepartment of 
. Bducatlori to 'assist local school systeiijBf in establLshljig programs for the 
deaf and b3ind. Ihese county systems are\slncereay att empting, to e^abllsh 
programs f or itLl their handicapped youngsters. I5?weyer, It is quite obvious 
theyrvjlH lieed more time and funds to Idoitlfy childrei, to do needs assessments 
and to develop conprehenslve plana. I airr.stire. this Is true fcj* many school 
' ^stems throu^oout the county. 

Both Senator J^athlas and Senator Randolph Indicated vdien 
S.I256 and ^S. 1264 that the ameidments are not In ccwpetitlon with S. 6. ¥e 
share thla vlev/. To enphaslsse^ this I would llloe to cjuote a statement made 
^ Dr. Leo B. Connor, Executive Director of the Lexington School for the peaf 
in;Ne;/ York City, v/hen he appeared beCcre this coinnitte^ in 1973 . 
st^jpQirtlng S.6. Dr. Connor said, 'Ve iodic upon iWitor Williams bill S..6, 
£13. the next step tqpiwai^ in the creaticn of ian overall conprehenslve cjpportunlty^ 
to have the education of the handicapped at the local and the State levels, 
throu^ the Infusion of Jtederal Funds, a very visible and a very lirportant and 
a veiy conprehenslve type of educational reality." We sUU hbld to this view, 
howeveri vJe fe^l the Increased fViridlng provided for in S.1255 and S. 126^1 is 
necessary if' we are to continue ongoing programs and expand services to other 
children. As has been reported to you many times, we still are not providing 
services to'^many children. Senator Randoi^ph eirphasized this point very well 
vto he Introduced his amendment. He reported that West^ Virginia's State 
St55erintendent of Sciiools had told Mm tlmt while^Wfest Virginia's program . 
support for' the handicapped had grown by 500 percent In the last few years, 
our state is serving only one-half of the children in need- ^ * . . 

Thank ^ou for your attention* Ife are most appreciative of your concern 
and support. - 
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. tasmmt WITH THE DEVKtoPMEimny disabled, ah ad hoc washihbios 
: mm ommzAnon of'over ao prmnizatiois raraisEiiTiiic ahd spEAKDia 

FOR TOE StZTE^VJmnm disabled, we AKEaEClATE THB OPPOBIUimX .TO 

^ Aiimit mqks m SDBcoMiimEB ow behalf op ihe population th»t \m , 

SERVE. THIS SIATEMSHT BROADLY HEPtjESEKTS /TOE PEEIOHS AHD THE EHILOSOiar 
Of W COHSOHTITOI lEtfflERS. SEVEHAt OF TOE CONSOOTTOI ^IEMBm TOi B^ 
■AS^aaiO BEPOHE THIS COIJMTIXEB WITH THEIR HlDIVimiftL mmmss, VIHrtS 
cm. OHOAHIZATIorra WILL BE STOaTTIBG WRITTEH STftT©!^ FOR THE 
HECOHD. IN GBNEHAL TERJB, HOMEVER, THE STATQEin; TOliiy. REPRESEHTS •. . 
'THE V^S AHD m CdHCSRHg OP THE eondoRTimi COHCERHED WITH-Tas DEVELOP- 
MENTAIXY DISAjLSD. 1 • ' " 
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HIOOTB AH APPROHIIATE EDUCATION FOE AZI. 

oiHDjcAPisD cammn, we most cAixsFVWf coKshm those recekt statistics 

CTBIJSHED K THE BSH IJHICH POBIT OUT THAT BAREET ONE-HAU? OP SC^OL, AOBD 
OTCEDBBir AI© liESS THAU ,OHE^FOtJBTa OP PRE-SCHOOL ACE. CHILDREH ARB 
RECEIVIKG SEBCIAL EDUCATIoS, WO ABB THESE UHSEEWED CH1LDBB5? TO3f 
EAVEU^T THET TW OIVEK THE OPPGRTqiHTr TO ATl^EHD POBLIC SCSKJOIS AS 
'other HAVE? 

A SIGSlfflCAOT HUMBSR OP THESE UITSEKVED ABE SBTOREI2f HAI©ICAPPSD 
tOUIfGSTBaS. THE MUmECf HAiaDlCAPEED, .THE EROPOOilDiar HETAHnfiD, THOSE 
lOTB SlEOlAt medical' PHaBEEMS, THOSE in' I1JSTITOTI035S AMD OUT-OP-HOiB 
OIHS. THESK AlBB THE OTCEEKEH flHO^HISTORlCAIiaf HAVE BBEH KXCXDUED 
raOM OT^LIC SCH001C5* THE AEIBI SXSJSJ'b ABB EEirGTEK AlP DIVE3SB. 

jrf COSTS TOO'liaCH ' , 
THfir^ CAXl*T PROM AIT EDUCATIOa 

laJtd HOT THE EDUCATIOn DSrlABTIIErrP'S RSSPOWSIBIEITr' 4 
..^ THERE ARB KO QUAIXEPIsb TEACHERS 
- \ THERE ABEH'T ENOUGH CEILDRE?!. TO START A imi CLA^^ 
^tlD on ASD ON • • • • • • • • J 

THE OTI PB0VI3I0H IN P.I». 93-380 WHICH ESTAHUSHSS A KaOOTH IH 
THE W 07 PEDERAL PiraDS TJrtDER TEAT LAW i?OR GHliaRErr ROT CT:SSjlTE5f« 
BECSaOTia AN H)TICATI0?t'iS^M^ vital. ;^E S1^0:\3f[^^0Gl^^S^m^TJUG 
THE LANGtZaCE CONTAINED IN S 6 TJHICa GIVES PaiOHITr TO OSIOSE caiLDRSir 
Vira. THE Z^OST SEVERE HANDia^PS." THESE CKUDBS:? ARE m FAR THE IVm 
jmUCATlONAUaf NEGLECTED CHUDREN IN OUR COtniTRy. ERIOlCm TO SERVE 
THEM FIRST WITH FEDERAL^ EDUCATI^OLLARS IS A tIDST. IN MOST 
IT WILL BE THEIR O^ILY CHANCE TO RECEIVE SERVICES. THE TIME IS LONG 
PASO? DUE THAT THESE CHUSREN ARE CONSIDERED FIRST AND NOT LAST. 
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TS: IS Also Ti:^ '}X^6mXBILrs:C FOR EDtJCATIKG ALL prrtTyp^FrT 

HiTSm A STAm iO POLTiY MDSGAOED to the SWJS education AtSKCr./ 

aSais AGfiJtcy sHoyLD bs HESPojpiBMi to ovEH sa a all educatioh ewxieams 
*a?pR AH, cHmsREft wirmr THftt stats, reoahcxs^s o? the ix)catio3 or * 

Wlffia^TRA^R OF 

■ EDUOATIOaiAL ER00HAM3 IN b?STITlrtl62l3, USUaLIff OEERATED BT SXAO^ 
;>(aC3DSS 'OTH?S- OTAHT TH33 EDUOATIOa AGEHCy AR3 USUaijar AlflAYS WORER ' 
THAlj THOSE tan reGXJLAR SySTEfe;. A CHILD'S R2SID3I,T?1AL SElTItia SHOtlED 
IfCq? DICTAT3 THB^Qim ^AII» CHILnaEN SHOPED BAVB * 

. ACCESS (go m AVmoVJXXkr^ ^UCATIOW. WS tZROS THIS 06«mTEBi'a» STREIIGTHES' 
OjBDB STATE A(2S)^IES HI EACS CHILD'S EDUCATION, 

fOR YEARS fiEdisiATIOIT EROPOSKD AHD PASSED BZ COKGRESS fiftS 
FOCUSED tlP^Mt THE J[KtiyBR3f OF AH APEROSaiATE EDUCATIOIlflL OPPOBrDMTST 
POa EVBte HAHDICAEPED CECED AT F0BLIC ECEEKSE, WE APELStiD AHD SDFFOIO? 
TEES COAL. . om (JONfCERlI RESTS tllTH ^ LACK 0? A!(Sr, COZICSSEE ' LSGISI^TIOZf 
SIEClEICAIiS' AIMgD AT THE ;5^VBtORi*rn? OP A- PRECISE CRJARAITIfiE FOR ALL 
SCHOOL AGS . CHiLDREir TO^^^^^ AH EDUCATlOi^AL OPPORTOMIir. THIS 

WOOr©'BRIiro ALL 'OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS TSE nATIOII, LEGISLATIVE 
KAHDATE, ilI*C02OTilAirCE WITH THE COnSTITUTlOliAL RIGHT OF EQHAL PROTECTIOH 
VI5CH RESPECT TO HAH0ICAPPED CHTT,nHBIT ArSD YOUm AS WELL AS OTCH THE 
nUMEROUS COURT bRDERS. ' • 

m STHOKGEf URGE THE DSVSLOK^I^HM)? AH SKPECTIVE COJIPLIAlKnS MECHAIOSM 
UHICH will EirsURE THAT EVERy SCHOOL /.iH BM^ICAV^ CTCLD IN EVERY 
STATE WILL HAVE AVAILABLE AIID ACCESSZ3L3 TO HE-I OR HER A FRES APPROPRIATE 
PTOLIO EDUCATION AT NO ADDITIOIIAL COST TO PARErnS OR GOARDIAHS* 'WffirR 
SHOULD BE IIADS AVAILABLS HI THE LEAST RESTRICTIVE EJIVIRO:;iIEI^" WITH 
DUE PROCESS GUARAHTE]^S IH ALL MATTERS 0? IBEiTTIFICATIOK,, EVAEDATIOIT, 



f^qfe-tSOT, m> Iffi-CTAmTION, B! IP Edbpirfir that COnCfRESS HAimTS. 

gaaqcCT isoislatios asag ^ssablisicjbht op such' cokeipiJCE; \ 

iTffTfl d02imiAKCE oil WCAIi AID) siAOB BJT SCHOOt SifSTEJS CaflBOED ^ 

Cp?PlR5$$ HA?^;fin>ATED THAT H)0CAT^qnAli. SERVICES BB miffi IWULABEB 

' t^^ I^jyBIS IH EXISTm BASIC Sa?AaB GSAKP • . , 

' PROGJWII (fiflA'-Or^ ABE FACEp: iTOK A^ HOSX ^ 

^; ojjcxi^ ^CA^ ^6 m FisdAii&7 wg^mur ?o^^^>Esr cps|s^^CT^ 
fimpmi'sxot OF $100 >nia[iion AX© $xio lamo:^. ^!Hesk Ki;(aJBES ^ ; 

TO^pSk C01I3I33Ea^ M>IELy/A SUBSXAlS^IAi. tilCflJiASE IIT .OSB^EB^li /' 

l^ji{Ai?c3iitr: cQi^rm^iEiw mmm im liDucATioir of amehica»5 mrnMpv^. 
ojr 5!HB APl^opma?ioir comhittebs .of Bora houses, ^siifcE ^ siate . • 

' ^K? PRCGRAZi no:-? JtAS A $lOO imXIO^^PPR^B^IATIOK FOft FISCAL 1^6, 
" i)Ei|?K^^ THE AUmOItl^TIptr ISVEX,; Al^D IT >IAY BE l^ULXJ^' AmcIFATED^^ 
• 5H/^5 THE CONGBESS MlXfl. ADyAKCE-FUND FOR FISCAX 1977 AT rHE FnEi AtjJ^O-^ 
RIZATION I£VEL OF $ll6 ^IHjCION. OBVIOUSLY, THB%ilETAR5r RESKIVOIK , 



mps. AvauABLB IN THE ApTHORizjn.'o MBcflaNjsM IS piLtED TO mmim. 

OF mitti* SIONIPICAIIOB IS THE OIOJSUAL CIRCU:iSTANCE OP OBSEHTOia' 

^ mommr i^iafeHs op the apjkbofrxatiohs comzottees in both hotbes 

^UaxaCLY Aim^ JRIVATEiy EXPRESSUCG THEIR AHXim THAT THE AUTgoni- 

. ZAWCON tEVEliS ARE SIMEIX IKADEai^TB. * • ^ 

■■ . *v - • • -^-^ , ^ : \. 

^ ; 3in? EVEZr MORE SIGNIPICAKTESr , * IT 13 THOSE PACTORS' BE^OID) THESE WUS 
mMOX^ THE HATIOT mCH CONSPIRfi'TO BR^NO IJ3 Tq,THB MO:^ OP PRESSIHa 
OLAKQR POR i^mASED PzbERAL SUPPORT l!^. ITUJ^OOS^^TATES STRUtJGLCa 
Al© PAILim TO MBSSDTHBfe OVm IZOTS-IEEiTATiOH PATES POR "PUIX SERVICE" 

' becAuse'op siOTRBix c6iffi™:c!iED BiiDOET^/iiryicKBAsiK^ unMBsa 0? * 

COURT DECREES ORDERIKq P^P^teftTB "PUIV^ERVIcV'FOr'tHE 

AHD ADVOCiEES^ 



"AND THE WOUNTif VO^CE AGAJIKST I^?saS)?t PROM EAIe 
WXCE CAN NO liOlZOER BE QUEXIED By Bl^UCRATIC OESTURES* 



MR. CHAmtAN, THE. PORI-IUZA FOR THE STATE CmANT PROGRAM TO tlHICH 
WB ARE. ItJJ.licteTESC ABOUT TO REGRESS J-fUST .BE REVISED ON THE KOST 
URGENT T^^iETABtE. 

THE COIBOHTIUM COtfCERNEP WITH. THE DEVELOKIEHT&Iiar DISAHED HAS^ 
^DBVEJiOPEP A COKmmiKG. WORKHiO. RELATIONSHIP WEEH THE 5UREAtJ FOR THE 
BDUCJATION OP THE HANDICAPPED (BEH). BEH HAS BEEN EXTREMEi;? COOPERATIVE 
WITH AND SENSITIVE TO THE ,PRIVAT3 EDUCATION SECTOR. SEVERAL MEGERS- 
OP TRE COrSORTjUM ikET REGULARLY Xtim BEHnOPPICIALS , IKCLUDItS} THE 
AS.?OCIATB COJttllSSlONER. WE WOUBD LIKE TO EMPHASIZE TO TSIS SOBCOMMITTEB 
THS:bla)lCATION, SairdfeRITy, AI© leadership op EKTIN. I^RTHI, Ed.D, , 
ASSOCIATE coMMissiorreiR OP BBH. 

. ■ ' . 

WHEIT one keeps in mind the ?rU!3ERS 0? EXCLUDED DISABLED CHILDRBN 
PROJ^ VUSISLO CLASSRCOy^S AND THE VOLUIIB AID SCOPE OP RIGHT* TO EDUCATION 
AS A CON30RTIU24 Al© AS INDIVIDaAL bROAinZATIOjys, WE MOST SAT^HITH ALL 
StedERITT THAT A STILL LARGER FEDERAL EFFORT IS ESSENTIAL AS BELL 
AS RS;iUIRED. * ...... _ ^. 



ERIC 
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AMEHICAN FOUNDATOnVoR THE BLIND, INC. 



MM I tTMICT rtVH , 

' 111 lo> >*3 



STATEWETr OF IRVIN SCHtOSS^IMCTOR, GOVERSJIENTAL REUTIONS OFTICE, - 

fou^Sk m THE bLind, to the guBCOWTTEE ow the hanoicapfed, 

U.S. SENATE OK S» 6, S. 12?6, and S. 1264 on April 8, 1975. 

/• ' • 

Mr. Chaircan on^ oanboro of the Subconnnitteo, on behalf of tho 
Anarlcan Foundation for th« Dllnd. tho rtotlonal voluntary rcacar^h 
wd ^onaultaat organization In tho field of a.rvlcea to blind children 
and Qdulto, 1 wioh to •fflna our atronj iupport for enactment of S, 6, 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, with ancndnjentn do- 
olfincd to atrongthen tho Icglslotlon. * ^ . 

m alflp apodflcally authorized to Indicate Support for thin 
bin of thrco addltlonel national organlzatlfins. Theoe organize tloaa 
orc-tho Aicerlcan Aaeoclatlon of Workeri for the Blind, thj^H^o""! 
profeqolonal twnberihlp organization of workera with and eduM^l^of 
tillnd peraona; AaoTlton Council of the DUnd* a natlxjnal^DjjKcjrohlp 
oroanlwtlon of blind poraonal and Blinded Vcterano Aaaoclatlon, the - 
national taenberahlp organization of blinded former acrvicemen and 
women. • ^ ^ 

' AU four of theie organlzetlons beUcve tjiat every handicapped 
chUd ahould have tho right to educational aervlceo at least equal 
to thoie he would be entitled to If he vera not handicapped. We 



\ tMt,l Slr«<l. NW. Wat»ino'«'t- OC 2fU«. 
tiWI«T«ftTHSTRC£T JjfeW VOnK. N Y »0Ot«?Tli (JI7r«74 (MM/CAOLt AOOUCSS rOUMO*T10N. NEW YOfTK '^J^l'^^y^n^^'t^*^^^^^ 
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^ believe that each handicapped child Is entitled to Individualized 
special education procedures which will enable Wm to benefit from 
•as comprehensive an elementary and secondary education as he Is 
capable of absorbing, so that he can cove Into advanced education 
or othe^ vocational training which vlll equip hln to earn his own 
way in life as a contributing oeaber of society. 

The recognition of educational needs of the handicapped and de- 
cisive action by the Congress to neet these needs have been grati- 
'fying to those of us in national voluntary organizations who have 
«een increasingly critical problens in the education of handicapped 
diUdren which only Federal financial assistance can solve. The out- 
atandlng leadership given by the Bureau for the Education and Train- 
Ing of ^ the. Handicapped in 'the Office of Education has been a major 
force in the progress made thus far in the effort to assure educa- 
tional opportunities to' handicapped chil<iren throughout the country. 
We are gratified that the Congress has strengthened' the adnlnistra- 
tive structure of the Bureau. We hope that the integrity of the 
Bureau in administering all aspects of Federal programs relating to 
the education of handicapped children, including research, will be 
preserved and strengthened. 

S.-6, with clarifying and strengthening refinements, is urgently 
needed legislation. The steadily increasing nunber of court 'decl4 
sions requiring states to provide appropriate free public educatioh 
to handicapped children makes more emphatic the need for Federal 
financial assistance to meet the additional cost of compliance. 
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An equitable formulas through which the Federal Government assists 
the states to meet the excess cost o{ educating handicapped children 
over the cost of educating nonh^dicapped children would be an ef- 
fective way of meeting this objective. 

By requiring an individualized written education program for each 
handicapped (phild, as well as due process procedures for parents dis- 
satisfied with educational services provided their children, S. 6 
would minimize arbitrary rejection of handicapped children by school 
systems. The bill would also foster deinstitutionalization of handi- 
capped Children, too many o| whom were too hastily institutionalized 
on the basis of inadequate advice and inadequate diagnostic procedures, • 

Among the refinements to S. 6 which we would suggest are the 
following; 

1. SecjCion 602(7) defining "equipment" should be ^amended to include 

. reading machines and other technological aids, technological advances 

V have already resulted^in the development of machines which converted 
the Sprinted letter to a letter which can be read 6y touch. Research 
i^ progressing in the conversion of the printed word to an audible 
output. Aids like these should be made available under the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act to handicapped chi-ldren who can benefit 

V from their use as these aidfd become technologically feasible, 

2. Section 602(16) defining "related services" should be amended to 
include "orientatl^ and mobility*' instruction for the blind and 
visually handicappTed-^ "reader sei:vice for the blind .and visually 
handicapped", and "interpreter service for the deaf" in the 
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parenthetical examples following •'supportive services." Orien- 
tation and mobility instruction provided by professional speci- 
alists in any setting, including the home and school, at the 
earliest feasible age is a vital factor in the adequate develop- 
ment of a bXin4 or seriously visually handicapped child. Reader * 
service for the blind and visually handicapped and interpreter 
service for the dfeaf are essential supportive services outside 

tjjjl tlassroom to enable children with these sensot^r handicaps 
to dp home work and other educatic^n-related projects, 
a. AXthbugfe-the reason for additional financial support to states 
for 6ducfitln«. handicapped ^-children i^ clearly to cover the excess 
cost over the cost of educating nonhandicapped children, we belleva 
that it would be administratively simpler to extend the existing 
entitlement formuU for Part B of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act, especst^ally since there is presently no auVhoritativc jiethod 
of determining exce^ cost. Therefore, we strongly urge enactment 
of S. 1264^ which'would extend the Part B entitlement formula for 
- oii additional two years. 

4. State plan provisions should foster interagency cooperation within 
a s^ate ao* that handicapped children in all institutional settings 
can be adequately served. ^ 

5. Section 613(a) should be amended to. require parent counselins. This 
VXU be partiqularly important for the families of 'children who wlU 
receive special education services in a variety of settings, espec- 
ially for the parents of deinstitutionalized children; 
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6. Reimbursable cos t^- for special eddcatlon and related services^, 

under Fart B of the Education of the Handicapped Act should^not 

^ ■ ' 

Include debt retirdgfent, construction costs, or othet capital ^ 
"outlays^ • 'i V 

We specl|lcallr endorse the provisions of proposed Section 6.18 
as contained In S, 6 estaftrishlng an affirmative action program for , 
employment of qualified handl^pped ^individuals in special education 
programs/ This^ reaffirmation of ^^heVovis ions of the Rehabilitation 
Act of -1973 should foster the creation of additional ei^loyment op- ^ 
portunities for individuals who hav^^sometltnes beenr arbitrarily barred 
frpm employment in education programs j solely on account Of their 
handicapping* cdnditiop- 

As the impact of improvements- in tfie Educal:Ton"of the Handicapped 
Act to provide a free, appropriate pubUc education to all handicapped 
ijhlldren Is Increasingly felt. It will become even more. urgent to 
assure the availability of pofgssloirallsr^Hf^^ ^""^ 
specialized staff. .Therefore, the requlre^t contained In. proposed' 
Section 614(a>(3) coupled with other provisions of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act '*8Eja«tiSiS^f P««°""=^^ ' 

o 

. Important. • , 

/ In conclusion, the four national organizations I am representing 
end^e enactment of the provisions of S. 6 not contained in present 
^aw with the amendments recommended. In particular, we strongly urge 
substitution of the provisions of S. 1264 for the entitlement formuli.. 
contained in S. 6. 
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^ Senator Eandoijh. Council Great CiAy Schools, will you come to 
tue taj>le, ple^e. Will you introduce youpElves? 

STATEpWT T)F SAMTO B. HUSE, EXECUTIVE VICE PEESIDEmk 
THE COimCIL OE THE 6EEAT CITt SCHOOLS, ACCOMPAIIIED'BY* 
IiaatBY HAEEIS; SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE STJPEEIIWENDM 
E0» IrUBAH AEPAIES, MINNEAPOnS PUBLIC ISCHOOL SYSTEM; 
DRv miiLT AM L. LUCAS, ASSISTAHT StIPEEINTENDENT FOR GfOV. 
EENtaTBELATIOHS/LOS ANaiiESUNimm 
AHB DAVID EILI1T> LEGISLATIVE COOEDjNATOE, COUNCIL OP 
THE OBEAT CITY SCHOOLS, A PANEL 



Mr, HtSKr I will introduce^t^^^^ who ate here with tnc l ^m 

bam Husk^ executive vice jjresident of the Council of Great Gity 
schools, a membership organization of 27 large urban schdol^stems. 

am jomeU here this morning on my left, yo^r nigh^, by liarry 
mims, from the Minneapolis Public Schools; T)v. William tiicas 
ftom the Los Angeles Unified School District; md David Eiley, who 
nas ba^Kground in mecial education and who is in charge of legislative 
. worjk for oup council. 

, ^emtQTy in view of your time constraint and in view of the fact that 
you already have our testimony, I would iiist lilce t6 highlight tw6 or 
thteepoints for jroul ^ 
JI^Q first o^^^^ to the level of coinmitment by the Congress 

to the Jjj;«iuial education area and, as many witnesses have pointea out 
to you, I am sure,,to the need for this effort to be increased sifmifi- 
cantly. ■\ ^ ^ ^ 

llesecond is that we need to develop a better mechanism for getting 
fun^ down to the local school systems. We have some specific recom*. 
mendations in that area that will come out of the comments by the 
gentlemaji ttom Minneapolis. - ^ 

The third thing we want to point to is that we are supportive of the 
intmfc of both S. 6 and the MathiaB legislation. We feel that these are 
worthwhile goals and ^hey are goals which every major city school 
system Jhias recognized and will strive to reach. \. 

Senator HA^oiiPH, You are saying in essence that the great cities/ 
the so-called metropolitan areas^ sometimes, maybe many times just do 
not rieceive the funds that are absolutely necessary for that congested 
population. Is that right ? V 
^ Iln Husk. That is ri^t. The limited funds have been distributed 
m a way whi<5h concentrates on research development and project 
development-type activities. Large city school systems ate Committed 
to a full service program, or the move in th At direction, and, if they 
are tp move in that direction a significant amount of funds has ta be 
appropriated. The Jp^tograms have to be* developed and concentrated 
oh helping ^e school systems develop their own full service programs. 
* We' would like to see a significant amount of the funds passed on tb 
thjB local sdhool systems to meet the goals established by the Congress, 
with a limited portion left to the States for developmental programs. 

Senator KA>^i>oia»it. This problemcgs found not only in education 
programs for the hax^dicapp eAJtigoes^across the w hole boardf-or-you 
does it not ? 



Mr.HtJ8K.liigM. ■ . * 

Mr. Harhis; Mr. Chairman, just a couple of pomta : V>ne of tne 
DTOblems that \ve face in the central city is the concentration of handi- 
capped youngstera. This is due to a wide range of treatment institu- 
tions and facilities that have been developed in the city ; it is also due 
to the fact that in the cities, half-way houses and other lands ot- facili- 
ties are bfting developed for both delinquent and handicapped ypuths. 
As institi^ons across the country are being closed, many of these 
people are moving to the cities. We also have the impftct « the rela- 
tioiiehip between the concentration o:( bw-inconie faimilieS and school 

performance. . -^i \l j 

The ither point that we would want to stress is one that was made 
by Mr.^ffitek on the commitment of serviees.to special eduction 
vounesters. These servicess^annot be provided, unless,, there are funds 
that pass throtigh the Stat^ directly to . the local education^ney 
based, oil programs' that aH approved by the ^tate foi; ypung^ters 

Sen?it6r.RANpo^pa.^^q^ 
thatMinneapohsbreakSo,^^^^^ , ; ''4 i„c,*; 

- Mrs. FoRSTTiiE. AccoMtng to a chart that accompamed your testi.- 
mony, Minneapolis haS an estimated 138,081 childreji, Pght? 
The^timated percentage of State population, 3 to SI, is 9.5 percent. 
Senator Randolph would like to know if there was a local share or. 
percentage of StJite allocation to 197:i. 
that figure unay^i^^'l'* rliflTi't 



out that the 



. over 20 percent of the handicapped students m Ma?mesota and tn^t 
has been the percentage of the; funds. This i^^ % 

■* ^^^M^'toBSTrOTi. You did get an allocation but the figure^ if jiot 
'available? - . . -r'l ^ ■ 

MSr.'jiARius. It just wasn't availabfe^ 

Senator KANDotm. Mr. Lucas?; v -, ' i i i u 

Mr. LtJCA&:|n the ihterest of time. Senator, I don^t ^antto belabor 
the point that the large urban school districite especially xnCaMornia 
'are committed to providing services to tlie^handicapped.,In, thosfe 
I»ge areas in the State of GaUfornia, though, we haye been bwidi- 
capped financially by a new tax reform measure requiring that cert 
cateeorical taxes, formerly directed at spepial needs,,be folae^ mto 
our general funds. HeUce; the handicapped program^raust «(fflapete 
with the regular prograin and aU of those programs incadental to tm 

^It K something that is peculiar to Galifprnia, but it is affecting our 

^'^^ftoo, represent the same problems that Mr^HamsJl^ Sffipi 
Husk have talked about. The large city schqoUistncte; inX^ali^^ 
are the oldest, in terms of tune,; school distncts to have a full service 

^'^^ tSd to. be a magnet for those parents who have Children needing 

S^g^J^elajSe school districts in Calif brhia have 25 percent of the 
ADi;i yet we lave up to 40 percent of the handicapped. ' . 



are ulso.intereafced In a formula that will redbbiize that the 
Ja^ mcidenCa of handicapped children is ;n large urban areas. 

We look to the ESElAl title I formula that is on an entitlement basis 
where the money, aqtually seeks out the children, seek? but those to 
Whom xt IS directed, imd the intent of that money is then fulfilled. We 
waul4 ask the cornmittee to Ipok at a mechanism similar to that^ " 

W0 mtJalif ornia^^^a^^^^ to the term "accountability.^' We ar^ not 
amid Of accountability, In^^^^ 

an* projE)ose maybe three components in a'progtam thatVe g^^^^ 
held accountable fotr * V/ «^ - \ • ?^ V 

Senator; BAOToii^^ Dr. tucAS, I undersfond you ^are looking for 
. aix equitable formula. % " - r ' 

I: Senator Ranmlph, I understaiid, • \ . ^. 

,^. Mum. W^i^e^ t^^ number of 

^bildi?en Served. We are not advocating distribution do^yn 

torffi^ l|^s, .qyen^t^ might be iidyatltageous io m 

"m m Interested in something which, is pbgram related; 

We lUso r^OOOT^^ thexe^ppnsibility that we haye to submit o 
grftttis to the State. * ' • . ; ^ - ^ ^ " _ : ^ 

S^natoif fo^^^l^i ^o^rt^^^^ 

formiila otherthan the one that goes dowft to 
the State Gharacterjstidttlly Ivfiiat has happened aM. what Js still 
happenmg with the State allocations iV th^t^ 
project grants. V. ■ ■ , ■. \ •• •^^ 

Senator Bandolph. Tou want the iflohey to come directly to^^ ^^^^^ 
.Youdon't want the third party? ' > ' ■ 
..i^^*- Htrs?:, Eiff^^ We. want to be able to deyelbp the projects at 
the local level, submit them to the State for approval, based upon the 
btate plan, rather than setting out and making us get into competition 
for limited funds. This pute us^in the ball game one year ahd out the 
next year; which teally works at counterpurpose t)o our gbalv 

SenatOT^RANDOLKfi. That will be a f ormulft that we will want to 
review. We have that in other Federal law in many instances. I 
won't go mtO it at this time. T 

your inspection.- * I ^ . n . - ^ ^ 

Senator EANDOUffli^emissing^^^^ 

I appreciate that veryj very much^ Mr. Husk. 

^11 f ^ to know that the testimony thai you have given u^ 

will be carefully considered by all meiftbers of our subcommittee, the 
full coiraiittee^nd the Congress. So we will Work with you, IMTr. Husk, 
xu^ x?^^* Senator, we are appreciative of fihe chance to submit 
tms tor the record; We know that you will see to it that it ffets tO thft 
restof themembeis* ; - : ^ ' 

S^ajtorBtt^ f rom a disfcsiince. Mihne- 
apohs^ Los Angeles- We are gr^itefuimt you could testify her^ todaf^^^ 

Thank you. ^ ■ ^ . 

Il^e^ pi^pared ^statements Of Me^rs; Husk, Harris, and Lucius 
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Statement by 
^ ■ .Mr* S^nmei 3. Husk 

Bcecuflve Vice PresitJent^^, The Council pf the Great' Cllix Schools, 

Bef-pre the ^ .^^^-^ 

^ Subconnnittee on tie Hancicapped , / . 

•Comaittqe on Laljor zriC ^cbiii Welfare 

United Sc^zas S^^na;:a • v 
' . Tuesday, April S, 1'575 
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; V ^ - ^fe ifl Sd.* pleasuj?a that X qpjoear today be£w« the Sufaooitroittee ta 
4i??<a*M tfe ld^ of ^ Council of the Great dty Sdiddio oi three very 
' iiqportantpieoqa of legisiatlon? 6^ X25$, and S.X264. Ohese leglslifcive 

^^^^^^^ r 

. ^jtost vital issue: education of tho nation's h^ndicsgpped children and^out^. 

. . I^irgest scliool z^stens irt the ootartay. ai«5e' tjchcx)l sycteoB represent aiMi 4 ' 
* V - ttaan. lit of tjse nation's total qd»Ql ©nroUraent/ 25% of itd minority popolation^ 
,:3P% of Ita ppor^. sfti aij exoesa of 30% 6f ito Mlingual population* Of j^aetictjlar 
iiqportiance to tWUi gUbcxxwnittee^ iO the fact that in ^ area olg ^iupaticg handi- 
, ca£^p64rc)Uldren, otit city school dletakcts serve, uptvards of 40% of tiiali? resipective 
J itote handiccjjgjed pppu^ . ? 

X m aoooi5«ialed today hy repres^qitatives f rctn fa^o of our manSper gdiool 
'jjf* dlstricta* Mr* larry Harris sejn/qs , as 

&r Orban Affairs in thg^^ilims^lik Publie tfk* ^^luicm Zitcas is / 

^is5i^taiit Superintendent for Government Relations in' the lbs Angeles UiiOed 
Scivpca Distxictw Both 0f the^ ^entl<anen are pregi^red to ^peiaJc to the iasUa 
beftre us^ f rcw a local education agaficy perspactiVe^ Alai acoonp^^iirinj ne tod^ 
is MCir David liiley vto,. as ^ Naticmal level Intern U^der the XMyersity Qjuno^^ for 
fiiteational'Mtdijistration, is serving^sthis'year as legislative Ocord^ 
"t!^ OD\^cil. • - 

^ statenent here today, as those of i^r© Hands art Dr. IiiocaSr reflects 
the "isonoems of those diarged with "^sl^ggnting Statiitocy arid regiilatbry provisions 
that provide for the education bf a great peroentage^of handicapped' diildcen and 
/* youth in tl^ United States. ^ ^ 

Ohe federal governmenti's involvement in the education of the-handicapped 
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lodl agJicies in thair efforts to pxcn4<2e ^»tter ^catioiaX^ seicvioea to the . 
hpnaicz^JEGd by' cuppcartlng training programs; innwative projecta,: and tfta , 
aeucOoEpi^t and disseidinatlpn of Irikrudd^ j^iterials. -Xast year# ^ 
SdxWtteo/ardthsi^C^ 

of 1974> dtdfted tha major ^icua ^ the federal role fron one of duE^wet to 

«titi6nent and requiring inajpr'a^t^ to' etate plai^ dicwnenta, the S3rd , 
Ccwgr^ pignificantiy oc^tfcrUinjb^ tito opportunity of a handicaFpal child - 
■ an/appropriate Qdura prpgrasa* ..--^ • •• . 

Hhilo a|i>l^uding tlia work of this Siixaanittee and the Congress In 
'^P^sslna th& an>2iijrtBnt5 o^ iasi^ yeai?, t.ie find that must convey our deep con- 
cern that the ecrtgi-ess haa not been aiils to fpUoi^-^toousih a corrndticurt: - 
sufficient ^ff^aipria^^ statss and localities, in the . • 

,I» ^M*r4a^ dpllas osdia Jpe^ thxw^ to local. school districts 

f iKt polntri ^rtSn^has te^T^cJcen to ly. otter «itneK^7^ 
you have heard today. I jsallze there is no lac!c of ajpreciation on tWi' 
^ sabcoimdttee £<i the prcWens v;e face: given objectives of the mthias and _ 
"sti&rd Snentents and jAe fiji^ngs of tl« Suboa-rinittee that a ndJfiiJitffl ^ ,^ , . 
enetgeney apprc^tlm of $666 iid^ your wn .eOarts and 

. those of organizaticns such as the Council of the Great City Schools; oUy SlOO 
adUiCn was apprppriated. Vfe underscoro the'ne«J for fuU fuiKUng of this program; 
•The Ijiiaementation of laSt year's aendSents p^es a monwEnt^ ehaUenge, to " 
school districts. Tlie fiil partnership of the federal goyamment is wqoirea. 
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^ ^JJio ghUadelphla Pvblic BctooJs, highlights ths nsed to review the way in 



t t^iicfe foaeira^ euEport for the education of th^ h^c^Rped is ai^trUx^ 

• ficefc.^ thecQ dilidren are Ssplmeni^ ^ the local district level, Yefc 
lit, Coqtaiuo^ Mr^^^^^ . 
' *«*iitted for thio purpose have nofc^lpeefi getting to a oignifi^cant jjudb^ pjC 
^ handicappea.diftdren* Furthof^^^ 

*Uao attached aiart, V^e liot owpleto^^^ 
' ifeinatizes this jpoint. We sgcpredati that: at iJiis^fcliqe-^^ the' 
^nes* entitltoit^n^ and level cffiinot be fairly assessed. Bo^^ver, tb^ ^ 
"' Pattern off distaJbiition laot, fiscal 'yeat suggesb^ that dollars fc^ the iaiic^oh 
of the haftdlcapjped ara not distributed I:y >seY^'al of lOie stat^ J^t^a^^ 

with handica£^ping oDnditlons. aSiose Oxmcil nca66r qltdes listed. ont ;tl^ cJiaii 
and fer iwhich ther© is ocartpiet^ idata r^tesertt ntooref than 1^^^ 
3-21 pcpwlation, and ^ much larger percentage of the country's handicaj^ 
IPEWlation* Yet, these cities reo^ved less than 5» of tla fa^^^i Tit lg vr-B 
' apprqpdation in Fiscal year 0974. 

We realize that part of this -stems frcm the liinited amount of fea^al ' ' • 
niSnies th6 states have to share and the overwhelming need- of the large urban * 
edvbol district in- relatlon to those noniiesv Faced idth tJiis problem/ scxna 
states havs put Title VX allocations to serve regional needs* In I^cas^ this - 
' results ii> a cdty stich jss Dallas receiving^ in effect, no benefit. , In states 
V iidiere distribution is made on a oonpetitlve grant basis^ large cities haie 
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faroa ju£st as pocsrXy.dua to tto chsar nwdaor of conpeUtoj^s*. not becauqe 

of poor proposal quality or Isck of need. 
. / Wj aro suggecting hero today that a ctud/ bo inads of aXtqrnativo' 
' in ^toch f edsral WMito 

buted ty the states to the school diiJi^ricta. The Council of the teat < 

' Scta>la and its waiber districta offet their assictajwe to the Subooci^ttoe 

■ - ^ ^ ' ' ■ . — ■ ■ , ' ' ' ■ ■ 

■ in ctidi a ofa^*: - • ' , ^ ; • . • r,- . 

Olio recaaBax>3atlon ehc^ in np vray,, howetvor, be ejcen ao a xestralnfe^ , 
ta joijr present efforfcd ^t^^ 
' of hawing * 

. chiW ii> c^^ciai. eduoatto and the poce^ cost fc^jnula ^ar diotxibatlon of . 
- ' federal fiu#art to the otatci. Vatli regard te.tha first, ^^ v»ujd, suggest:!! 

. adxicto. The -state plan an^nents of 1975 and 1976 have^ not yet beaa 
iit^OoMhted. tJndotfl^ nany dlf f ioa^e^ Adll be ex^.qrl^' tefore. 
• , are. Tfe fidly «^?E^ tl« jMlosq^ 

\that the field is not ready to jenjiaoi^ it. Tteadhef training instltutic^ mst 
begin offering programs whicSx \iould develop necessar/ sld±Ls for tiiia . 

tiieir special educaticai teachers. A^xnassi^e re-fedoca^on progmra ^ 
iiiitikted In the school districts ^ th^t regular and special education 
teachers are abl6 "t^ Givi^ vhat needs to 

m place before such plans are fonyjcedi2^rm ^ phase-ln^perioa of 

no less than five years is recjuixSed. • . . 

A8 to th^ proposed ejccess cost fontula for distriJ^uting federal st^o«* 
|p the states fOr education of the liandic^pped ptpgrams^ we 




■ t ■ , ■ . • . • . 

fMher istiudy of. thi^ gtovieiori jjo necesiaay. . Jtecent iitye^^tiijatUm^ 
that tho data vAiifclv axe cadticaX to the dpflnljfig of oxcqo? opsto in tbid 

• »ttwngly mijsportl tha ejctepoiisa bf th^; precent Dtatutsp and funding e^iiing ; 
Into thd ncjct; fl' x gtT yaar orlimtil. eucji tlcte ajj S»6 T^jr^Ttber n^rfy 1 1 
. JxadoRiea law*' -V^ '. . • '. - ^ ■/ 

• ' As X m oartato yciircalizoi tho largo uxixm echool dlctricts of .our > , < 
oountry ara beaet .oioifeua pcbbtea* Ctettoiids of Incxeasej^'^f^^ 

inflation, liibor rolatlono, and ohiftiiig'. pgpula^oh eharaHWtr^.ir^ f>T^<-^ . . . 

^* iw^hty turdeno schooliren trying to plan^and JtaplCTsnt quality edirra!^^ " 
ppogr&nis* find icevotal of pur oil^ pdiool di^staric^ ri^r^Hnry uq,- ' 
thinlcablfe budget dsficits bf $2d-$3p-a3^ $4Q inillipn. Ths fiscal ploture of 

. , tJ^' total. ifiunjbi|^^ \dthin xMch^tha scito^ inuist fi;|e^pn,is »' , , - ^ 



ao tolfeaJc^^uln^i^pao^T!^ niean a^5ib^ vote oa ^itSaiTS^^oSTrefBrer^ • \ 

result in this schopla haviiig to conturitwte to* tha tmenplc^^ % 
laying'off personnel. C^viously^ ths cut bade, in^ 

cut back in programs needed; by children stacii as those concern oorselvei >dth 



today. 

!Che Council of the Great City Schools is |)roud of the effcrts. made its " 
tnarfcer districts in the area of ediication of handicapped children. !Chp rteed for' 
ocmtinued and increased federal assistance in meeting Uie challenges of this 
t eifort is critical. Again, the Council and its joriter districts staiid ready tp 
help the Subccranitteo in any way* 
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Or. Donald M. Cqrroll. •. . . • . ^ 

i Assistant Commissi pnor , i .^^ ' ' ' ' ' . 

. BqsIc Educatlpn / . • * 

* Office of Basic Education' ^ ■ ^ • ' • v : 
Faiansylvanla Oopartroont of Education ^ . 

Horrlsburi, P'dnnsyl.vanU 17126 ^ ' . 

^ . . * • ■■ " 'j::: " ' 

■ vOfor Orr.,,Carrollt '/ " , ^ -.»•- . " '^•"V ' - ' * ' ' . 

tvaiia wr'ltljta to. ask^your asslstancja |n helpliig oor . ^ ^ 

School District to recGlvo; an ©aMltable shara of funds - 

• ©vaflablo to ths State of Pennsylvania for^ the Educat on of 
, th« Handicapped, undor T We Vl^ SectlonV6l4. Accordlns ,to 

our tnformatton>tbo State will receive S5 ml I Hot* which 

t& twice the amount rpce^lved. last year. ' . * 

Ac you ore vie n award, the SchPcl District (Of ^. 
PhUacrelphla has la^ pf the Srate's public sctippr pppu latlpn ; 
and pver 40j: pf 'tts handicapped children. 5!nce T^'Ti* VU - . 
SoctlPn 614 anocatlPds are b^sed en a $tate plan, the SchPOl 
District of Philadelphia,, Iff th6 past, has received cnly a 
. •nail portion of those funds In relation to the total • ^ , ' 
.ftflocatlon for the Stata. * \ 

_ 1 in iigHt al thA^ ScJiool District of Phlladelphlars . 

pressing need' to educate handicapped chll.dren, we are ^^PPf^lfn^ 

to you' to provide Phl ladolphia with a mfnlrauro of vl ,5. mM I Ion 

of the*State allocation so wa can more adequately meet the needs - 

of exceptional chl Idren In Phi ladelphja. . ^ 

We need your (ielp. you wish, r' wf 11 provide you vltli 
the dotal Is thit Soeas to clearly Justify iny appeal.^. ^ f . 

$Xneej^el;^, . * * | 

• ^ • ' Matthew H. Costanzo * . 

> , ■- ' ' ' ' • ■ t ■ • 

/sio. • -r . . ■ 
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l^SB IJRBaN 'SGHOOL DISTRICT 



befbre the 
'$vbcxmitkee m. the Handic^jp^ 
* of the 

CitimtLttee co Labor and public Welfate 
' , . . U. S# Senate ^ 



By . 

William L. Lucas' 
' Assistant Superintendent 
; Government Relations 

lOS ^RNGEEJES UNIPIEP SC3lCxii DISTRICT 
Los Angeles, California^ 

i^il 8r 1975 
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* Wb aro grateful fyr the q aporU mlty to p^tesent the vl^ of the 
ID3 Angelfi3 tlhified School District cai proposed federsd legislation for the* 
handicapped child. Aa a representaUve of H large'' vaban district cUrrenUy 
cervlng 40,000 handicapped children in special 6ay ochoola, special classes 
end in regular dasaroons, we are vitally Ijjtereated in cijtalnli^ net/ eowoes 
of revenue to better serve our etudents with special needs. 

to a large urban ochool district, wo are. a nenber ;of the council of 
the Great dty SdhpoOs,. Obundl weaber sSx^ol districts lii CaUfor^ila are 
long Beacfa, Oakland, 5an Diego and San Prandsoo/ as well as Ids Angeles. 
These dlstpdcto share ooniQcn problems in their 'attenpts to .educate i^bmir 

fetudenfs. Mthough^ the State of California is a recognized leader 
^ ^Wm:°^ Special BdiLS^^Mt does not prwide total financial si^rt 

L^pKpgram of the .local nchool district. ^ Ofben# ■ 
the local fa!cKpa(Ver supports a largelsH^.of the program. local support -varies 
fron d^trlct; to district. I cart dte oir own District's effort of providing 
epproociinabely cne-half df^the pri^^r^oosts as an exanple of thfe efforts of a ' 
local citlisenry to ptowide a^^nt^pfete program for handic^jped^^y^ungsters, 

Ajother oocnonaUty of large urban school districts is that in most cases 
tii^|ptrqpolltan areas serve ^^dlsprpportionate nmber'of handic^ped childr^. 
For exairplfi, the five CalUornia dlstxlcte cffi^tiie ^GomcU enoorpass ag^rtw- 

imotely 25% of California's 3-E^^.old pppulatl^in contrast,^ watiber 
school distrirto sprve from 35-40% of the State's total handica{3^)ed populaacn. 

IJtt genezal, large urban school districts, because .of the nature of their 
population, tend to provide more ocnpr^iensivB special education prxjgframg. Thpy 
tfend to attract, as a magnet, families seeking specialized services for children 
with exceptional needs. Daily, letter <^ request for information regarding 
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special services core to our District ftan parents ready to move to wherevear 
oervioes can he found. ' •*» 

Again, speaJdng as one xnenber of the Council, aUow ne to present a 
hidef overview of out program. At the present tiine, tfie I/3s ;tog^es Uhified 
School District serv^ diildren in every category of exceptionality - tocduding 
the profoundly, severely and edacable retarded, hearing and. visually handic^ped, 
orth^>edicaUy and other health iiti>ai^ learning diSabiUty groi^r 

and the speech and language haixiicaEpd. in 1975-76, vye wiU imtiate a 5tate- 

nondated yoj^^^ :*. for autistic children. , 

[ Is provided from locat* state and federal sourOes. 6f inter^t 
to j?;|^^be^the table- aocotpa^^lng this ^teraent that d^icts tte varyiiig 
cbfet^S'^tate/district st^^jort of educatiiig cidldren in the diK€a:ent categarie^:, 
of eatceptionality* (See Attachnent A) . . . : • 

The attachnent reflect* most' of California's designated categories. of • 
eJcoeptimaUties. It shows Los Angeles' estiJmated 74-75 enrbUitients^ a^ p^ 
pupil costs* {Not6: By California legislative action. State reiiribursements 
-will reniain stable; while inflationary factors increase ite costs. of eduction, 
m effect, local costs and percentages of^«mRr4itures wiU rise.) The ejccess 
costs ocrputed by using a oc^eJ^ensive district fooula that accounts ^fat^ 
a total educational program including salaries, support pOst and trOTsportatiqn. * 
Ihe fomula does not iiiclvtde c^tal es^jenditures. , 

I would like to take this OE^ortunity to describe two nnre attachments 
fcr vour review. Attadment B is an analysis of special education costs in the 
San Diego City Schools. -Their ana|jysis reflects the neoeSssity of district funding 
to B^intain special programs. Attachment C is a sunmary of 1974-75 m Tit^ 
VI-B p^ects operating in Los Angeles. Note that Title VI-B grants'in California 
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m »«xaed en a cxxtpetdtiva basis ani fOjatvMle wa' tieev& mpre than 15%^ ^ 
Q£,tliQ State's handicapped populatlcn, our diUdcen are xeoe&ing^ iess than ' 
5% of the State's iltle VI funOa. ^ ' 

hI hope that these attadxnents vdJLl cSeroqistrate the odnmltoent pa^e 
ty Ii>ti» our State and^local di^cts to the special educational 
needed our children. Also, 1 hqpe that the^); will iliiejlaate^the'^'^Wd.c, 
wigoing pxograros that serve a l^x^e portion o^'the hanaic^jped>ddldren in 
cur districts. 

Jswn with the diversity, and magnitude of special services ixi the Lois 
Jsngelea: liiif led School District (the largest ih California) , there are still 
Waiting lists - as^ rs^idly'^as dollars beoomfi amiable. We can serve thoee 
>?aiting. For exanple^ our current waiting^ lists indicate that we^have a need 
to establish "33 cSaasea farTtJD autistic dhiHareni IG^ classes for c^^amiiiiately 
2006 educationally 'handfcacjc^ diildreni arviioore than 30 classes fooC 200 
nwltiply, handic^jped students^ m 'also need 185 more speech therapists to serve 
1 ^nl; fl <fi .1H , 0na l. 16|rO0Q speedh and* language haridicapped' chiTdren^ Wg are iiot ablfe 
to serve these children vdth existing fuwaing gburoest. . . ' 

Ill; scranatiqn, we wodld lUce to of f er the foilowih^ reboimertlations fer 

ooiaidaratim the Goranltteet as yptt pitepare edticatioii^ llegislatl^ 

assist handicapped children: * ^ , ^ ^ 

^ lOCiVB EMTim^MEan^ r^'PTDidde: fimds^ to the local edtcatlcaial agency as ' 
• - V , an entitlement based qn ^tha elic|able handice^aped 

t population. ^ . ^ 

OtJr .esqperienoe haa{^ shown that unless' l^gij^lirtii*^ establishes! a ' 

' ' district entltlanent formula, the chilxSren in la^e districts of t^ 

do, not receive setyioes in proportion to^tbedr nlmbers. vBSEA Oltle 
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I p roy icPB are an exanple of funds being received equitably 

on tte eligible pppulatkm/entitlenent basis. . ' [ 

■ * '• 

Jto edditlcnal adhrantage of entitleraent fuwilng is that it 
{covides a Bchool district the c^)ability tp dsfvelpp meaningful 
ynjLjra i ti based on locally debenrdned needs and ptoitlfis. Too \ 
n, oottpetitiVe jsropbsals beporae "grantsinan^p awards" and 
icanqe^lxi the total educatLcrtal picture. 
' - hold the local agency accountable for es^endlture of . 
\ funds Vdliiiii the fioUcwing areas: , ^ 
.^:ide«^^±ng Vraoet Needtf 
^Instructional Services ' 

aataatifving Umtet Keeds; Staff deveLoEnent, parent education, 
cadbaity awareness programs and physical and educational 
wessnmt are nedeasary sLqeS leading to the placement in art 
j^jKcprlate educational" setting of those youngsters whose special 
jieeds are presently tmredogziized or lumfcU 

■40 

tofaroctional Services; Surveying of esdstlng programs, identifying 
^iii»tructional needs, est^lishing priorities, and* providing ai¥>»opri- 
ate rerscnnel and instructional materials are the necessary activities 
that le^ to an individuaiiizied instructional pro^£Ca differentiated 
£ar exbeptlbnal 'children. 

SBPport Servioeg;.. .0cng<iient3 such aa program sv?)ervlslon and ooordin- 
oiiun, counseling and psychological services, speciaHzed transpsrta- 
tlan, bikI rarit"! outlay repojesent services neofessary in irplanenting 
«d operating special educaticnal prograttB. 
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AenpTexs .of the CmMa^^ OWfe fwraid to tte' jJiitiiit£cn of a na/ " 
federal i«ogram for the handic^pea. 'Wfee^ that future federal fundincr can 
be tha diange 9gent that wiU/ef feet ixi|a?ovai«»fe in ovc osntinuiin^^ owpt^hert- 
aiw program pf ©dtjcatto Ohankyou. ' ^ ^ 
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$Mi DXEGO cm SCHOOLS 
Sin DiegOf Cnlifornia 

' SUMMARIES OF 
COSTS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION FRO( 



District 
Contribution 
PtrcodtAgQ 

J?ercent o£ Non- 
C«tosok:icaX 
Dlatrict 
Contribution 



|Etfii^i>Xa;Kjenti|ily Rccairded 
r* Speech sstd Rearla^ 

Orthopedlceliy Eaiidl.(SI>C) 

Fregnanc Ki&drs 

Boscbound 

Hearing (SDC) 

De4i£*Bllnd (SDC) 

Trsliusble Mentally Retarded 

trenaporcatloxi of Handicapped 



251 
iki ■ 
Adequate 
52X 

AdequatQ 

53:: 
tax 

24X 

isz 

34Z 

37Z . 
42Z 




Stat«< 

rCqntributlon 

Mean«tSpecjtaI 
Apportioooent 
jrundiog.pcr 
A,H.A. Unit 



. 2.157 

2,150 
1*014, 

.715. 
1,795 ' 
2,619 . 
2,^75 
• 928 

•389 



lOOZ Exceoi Catt 
Pet^upil 



Apportionment Fm;4^n5 
Per A«D»A. IJnits to 
Cover Eaieeoso; Coata 



y , ^ l,35d 

4,519 

4,534 ^ 
2,209 
1.170 
"5,719 
3.210 * 
4,383 / 

. " 'i.83t ; 

673 • 



ATTAaiHEMT 



v^SMostmmu pisteict 

CHRRBOT niK TfXTtE VIU PROJECTS 
SEEVXKa BX$TRXCX CHttDRElT 



April, 1975 



ftQittt^ titUf Ky • Si^tt^U Reioutc* Sp«ct«Xl(»t Ptplr^^^ 

. Sinnrict; td GliU^ren^ >$«tirti 1400 apMeli and Xangiug*: jhiindlqapped childi^fin. 

Acft|.yit£i*«r Z^>C ia>liihment of Speech Heee^rc* toom* «t4 Jtopleaentatlon 

^o?« «pcci«ii««d l«)aga«s^ cutrlcultna In r four refulAr 
sclioolif 

-ttmds; $70^914 ' - ' 



frojepj^ TitXer:' 
; $#nrie« to^ ChlLdren:^ 
A6tlvltl4»;i ^ 

fiixidei ^ y. 



Inatructibttid irtllyety Syitemt XrAlnmble Retarded - 

Sftvai 84 Tralnablti Ketai^ded children In specimX ichooI*: 

TreiU teachers '^d' ape ciil education ftldea^ to feondUct 
tha inatraqtlonal program In jut experimental iltuationA 
the Uie of i£ore aldia and. fewei^^ taachera . than In (he 
conventional aettln^ 1» P^fopoeefJ* 



r*i3i*<2<? 'title: Suppottlvii IPerionnel: Sj?eech and f^guaga Program^r^^^ ^ ^ 

■ ■ ' . ^ '->■' /^tate 'filaaeainat Ion' Prelect /,./■■- ■■■"" ■• ■ " ■. ^. . ■ • -■ 



Service tb Phlldrenr 
Activities t 



Stal;e Diaaeaination^ Froiect 

?etvia 8ctiobU> with Speech Aljile Prbgram jCtegttU^ 

•■ ■■■'■■V , . ■ : • 

^a^ paraprofMs^<°|ttal* and .volunteera to vork vltti 
^ gpeech h2kndi9apped1ehildren;iinder the dltect£on and • 
aupirvlllon. of apeecl^ fieacher apeciaiiatt^* , - 

$60^29a / 



Prtfj«ct; Tltlet . 
service td Children: 
Actlvitlea: : 



funds t 



Vaiid&AflseaiRaent Itrurentoriea f oe Uandleapped . : 

Will KervB*all categorlea of handlfeap^ed/ , 

The project 0hje0tlv^ 'is to- Vfatdattf existing assesamont^ 
IjQrtfentprles in languagiA* reading, and nathematicg , ^ y. 
eitabllsKlttg congruence hetween items of the Inventories 
and the dordopmentally sequenced ins true tl6nal objectives 
they are designed measure Congruency sh4ll exist 
vheii It has Wn: determined that Inventory iteni actually • 
measure ch&.Jkill<t designed by the instructional object Ives 4 
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: Testimony tp the Sub-Coininittee 
On the Handicapped pf the U.S. Senate Cpnunittee 
On Labor and Public Wslfate 

Mr-. Chairman, hcnprable me„iers ot the SUb-Cpmmittee '6n the 
Handicapped, and ccirlmittee staff , ay name is Larry Harris/and 

iS?^"-"^"* V the Superintendent pf Schopls fpr^the 
Minneapplis, Minnespta Public Schppls, Dr. John B. Davl^ Jr 
L^B thl^Ll^^^^f^i^ tp pyssent, pn behalf pf Superintendent , 
■ cation p?^ Pf Educatipn, and put Directpr of Spl^cial Edu- 

5 ? * 5.^°^f?^ Jphnspn, testimpny on several prSppsed bills 
related^to education of the handicapped. Specif ic^iy,^ would 

fiie ffl2-°-r""5n°hJ'?f"/^S^" l!?' Senate file flllTse^and Senate 
Z^Zt :i B" °f the Minneapolis PubU^Sohools, I 

fo^\ -applaude these effprta to" ijrf^rove pro|rams 

fop handicapped Children 'and yoath by seeking nfore definitive • 

suppprt the philospphy and principles. enunoiSted in the recefttlv 
enacted public law 93-380, and currently reHeoted in S-l! Th=^ 
n^oiL* prpviding full service tP all handicapped, pf pr^vidi^E ■ 

■lltltnTtL^f^f^^'"^^ '^^^^^'^ '^'^^ process, tP cUXture^air ^ 
testing and testing prpcedures, an4^tp fjte doctrine of least ^ 
restrictive alternatives. .Inclusion pf these Sc?rinL =-d eights 
i?ahl^^^l"r*i- '^^""'^ legislation wlll/dc.much to assurelhe ^ 
rights of h^dicapped youth, in our ed,»^pational systems. 

DSli-%,!SM.°thoo?^*^°" '°^ the handicapped, .Jcnpw that, the Minnea- 
Sonrtn^! school?; as one majpryschopl system attempting tP 

conduct releyen^- and cpmprehensivZ special -edupatipn prperSms 
fpr all handicapped yputh-, cleari^ suppprts the need fpr cpSL-. 
prehensive federal legislation. / Federal legislation whi-h^^T^ 

"^11 >^e°^ive the.^ttenti^n. deliberation, and eventual 
au^pprt pf cpnsuniei-t., prpf essj/pnals, and..le|^slatpra. There 
ilXj^ ppinipn, a critic^ need fpr additipnal funds tp 
S.^riJ^Ki?^''^^ P?°8rams for /handicapped children, and yputh in 
pyr public schppls. While /fche resppnsibility fpr prpvidin" thpse 
;oc^f ^^"f ^5 net. basically a federal role,. aSd whiie%p?h 

t"^ educatipn agencies will need in this and in future 

years _^tP continue increasing levels of suppprt fpr thrhandi- 
capped, the cducatipn pf handicapped children and yputh is a 
?oi:i°^^*"! °"f^ prpbleip, and. is a very expensive prpblem fpr 
f?n^L"?"^"f °?P^ Therefore, we believe that a majpp 

5.5^?^^^^°°"*''^''"*^°" ^^d^d from the federal gpvernment. 
^fi-! r!"""^ general principle that 75% pf excess 

^Zll ^"ucating the handicapped^ be suppcrted by the federal 



e""^,. opinion,. there is a natipn-wide need for acljitipnai 
fent^.?°ofi- ^'^"o^tion.of the handicapped, the need in ihe 
central cities of our hatipn is especially critical. • ''The ccm- 
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bination xbf several factors, including the problem of municipal 
over burden; "the pre3ence in central cities of large nuTRbcrs 
of social service and other treatment oriented child and "^adult 

.serving agencies-, the fsct that the trend to jreturn handicapped 
persdns from institutions to ''their communitiea^i^ xmpacting xn 
heavier fashion upon, the cities than other ared^ the economici 
btSden imposed upon city boards of educatioii by providing edi^-^ 

/National services to the i^ecent proliferation of halfway housed, 
'^rorip homes, cr.d foster care facilitie$^j the diverse nature Of 
;«e maltd-ethnic population Jbase in the cities;' the high tran- . 
siency rate; the fact that cities in many cases , being tlie first 
to develop programs for the severely handicapped*, have attracted 
an over byrdeh of handicapped youth attracted by availabilxty . 
of programs; the need to provide a rath^er intensive and expensive 
social work atid school related family support system for ^onnercity 
families;, and the clear relationship between socioeconomic de- 
privation and school performance > and thejprfe.serice Of various 
learning, emotional, and physical disabilities are all well known. 
At the same time central cities .are losing overall student popu- 
lation (with g ccn<turrent deciTsase in stctte founda;tion axd)^ 
special education population in cities has been increasing^ 
For example, in the past several years Winneapolas has lo$t ^:Some 
XCOOC regular students, while at the same time the population 
identified and set»yed as h^-^icapped within the School bystem ^ . 
has risen in. the same time period from an annual dumulatiVi; total 

. of approxiiuately J»,000 to 'approximately 10, OOP for X37if-75. 

Thpse factors not only represent need fotf additional services 
in central jcity school 'systems, but also represent increasing 
* complexity in delivering those services. Both the need, for 
increased sel-vice to handicapped youth, and.the increased com- 
plexity of providing that service (given recent court deciSion 
and other philosopHical directions} cost additional money. 
Therefore . we w^'^ ^strive in central cities to prOvide adequate 
and appropriate educational opportunitieis for all handicapped 
youth are extremels^ sensitive to the need for Additional resources. 
Thus, we feel that the- role of the federal government in support- - 
ing. programs for the handicapped must increase. 

If I mieht at this time, Mr. Chairman, make some/specific conmenj^^ 
and r^lmmendations regarding ^ Senate file #6-, "The Educatioh 
- for All Handicapped Children Act". In making these comments - 
and suggestions, Mr. Chairman, I recognize the fact that you ^ 
and the members of your sub-committee may nave already heard 
fyviT" others «»everal of these points and issues, and I will 
i.Ly i;o be brief. "^.^.^ 

1. One of the great problems school districts have with 
moit federal aid to education is the clear disparity 
between the amount of dollars authorized by a particu- 
lar/ piece of leEislation and the number of dollars 
actually appropriated and approved* To my knowledge 
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^herejiavg^ been f(m bills related ta education in this 
cuuntiy that have been funded anywhere ^ear the "au- 
:thori2e4" levjX, This is distressing enough, 1^^ . 
matters, and^is especa.ally disti»es,sing as one loOKs • ' 
at programs for education .of<- the handicapped in bur ^ 

'^^'^l^.J^-^^ support education 

qi the Handicapped, in thxs respect has not been Verv ■ 
exemplary ,^ ;3xzeable funding resources ha been au^ 
thorxzsd^^n the liast to support adulation of the ' 
capped, but the ^ipjiCQjsriat ions have never lived uti to " - 
the expectations creat^ by legislati,ve authdri2ak^ 

In our opinion* it would be another cruel hoax if the " 
Congress passed a piece ^f legislation which, wasi based 

: on supporting 75% of the excess coste of providing appro- 
priate educatxonaX opportunity to the handicapped? but • 

• ^ ^ nmch^lbwer ^evel.^^|t\p^ 

that this is lilcely^to happen in this instance, we Would 
ihave to categorxcaxly state that few of thft city School 
systems of^our cbunti^y . Aas one; gr<iup of schools) would 
support S,6. State education agencies, local education ^ 
aec^cies, state legxeXators, and, most of all* ^ur • 
parents .and our handicapped ehiadreh must not be led ' 
to expect great support for their efforts from the ' 

, Congr^s^jonly to find out that there are in aotuality 
few r^soUr^fes provided to carry out the intent of the ' 
law, .1 77 , 

■ ' . r ■ ■' . ' ■ 

To date, federal aid for education of the handicapped 
has represented a very small share o^ the total bost* 
For example, in 1973-1974, mnnesota expended approxi- 
mately $75iOao,000 in local and state finds for education 
of^the handxcapped. Federal. Title VI-b: funds for Minne- 
fStn S?P''S?2?*^4^^-^* °^ *otal expenditures. In 
1974-75, Txtle VI^B funds represented 2.3% of the total, 
Wa speak to Tx tie Vl-B funds here but realiaie that there 

asxdes in other legislatibn such as 
Title ni ESEA and Voc* Educ, ^ ^ 

" -r " ■ ^ . ■ 

We know the controversy that has in pa^t testimony exist- . 
ed ovfer the- language of S-S with regard to entitleijient. 
Whxle we do not at this time have. Specific lahguage 
or suggestxons to offer, we respectfully suggest that 
the entxtlement section must reflect several consld^ 
eratxons. These aret ' ' . 

a. Whatever entitlement system is used, that. en- 
txtlement system should be. one which Will^make 
■ ,use jxf that data currently most readily available 
xn most of the states. That is, any entitlement , 
sy&tem should be matched against the criteria 
o^ mxiixmizing both the expense and the cumber- 
-|Omeness of data collection systems. The language 
An the current bxll does not seem to require 
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an excessively cumbersome or expensive system, 
but more analysis,<on'a dtate by state .basis • 
may need to be made befoxiA that fact would be 
dociirilertted* * . ' . ; 

b* The computatxdri of aVPi^aga cost .^if^jrential ,^ 
between the handicapped and the non-hanaicapped . 
should be Pi^ganisset that thei?e np b^lt- 
in incentive for states px* districts that. have . 
a high^c th^ t^ecessary -]^i?Qpo;ptipr^,of. tneiij , 
■ ^ ^tud^nts in special hi^h - post pettxngs > gna, 

cdnve^ffeiy^ inia-buiaA:^i^^^ ; 
' pr .iL^B*A»^ that 'havevJb^en abX^ to waintaui . . . 

childrert' ih regular blas^^^ generally at ^ - 

> • a lowet* post* - That ia> the entitliemenlt language » 
• Ghouid reinforce the intent of the dop^rine ^ 
;pf least ?est^ptxye;a;it^ 

in tHls |>3?op99^4 3r^^ ' . ' 

'the ent54:leiaiBnt language, ^i^hei^ in,ae|iBl4ti^^ 
; oti in^utur^ U.Svd,K/ reguim^^^ ^ ■ 

' costs avoid, entitlement systems which stimulate 
' * dieitrict^ tp either iabel phi . 
' orv which require ^a^pignmenl: Of Ve^ights. pa f ; - ^ 
.. disability catpgory basis. Minneapolis and 
"several pthci^ iiities are attempting to; avoid. . r * 
use of pernlcioaa Jabpls and arbit?car3^,fiatp^ ; 
■ gp^ical •cla3sificati<in syst^i?^: m providing . . 

quality education to the handicapped, and *^e ^ 
. ' are linalterably opposed ta any fiindrng approacb 
: \ ; - Ibcal, states pr federal whiph ^eq^ir^ss 
or stimulates excessive labeling«an^ 
Hcation pf handicajiiped persons ^^^^^ ■ 

This Vili Pi^ovx^es thai there, ^ilr be- fprJ; ^i^Ji9Xi0.9^^ 
PbildT^etved fcy^ school^, a vmitt|b.indxvidUalized 

plan And the specifics of that Pian are :5etailed. . Th ^ 
development of individual written gi^n^f^^^ ^ ' 

capped child receiving some type pf ^P^^ ^f^^^^'l^. : \ 
and serviee i$' indeed a .laudibXe goal,, and most pf Us^ an. 
?hl Ichooll are seeki^^ goal:thrpu^ ,th6^ i^^^ 

Utioh^bf Systems referred tp as diagno^ip |>rpsc^jptxve 
pr^cesses:^ pUpil progress. jnaiia^gement sys^ and other 
t0tim?* " ,^ '.' ■ . ^ •'■ '. ' . •■*■'" ' / . , • ■ ■• 

This goal ^however^ is exceedingly dif^Pult to obtain ; 
for most lystem^, Minneapolis, included • ^ Mi«"5?P9i^^'^,. 
as one school system, has been working quite ^^^^^^ 
to reach this goal for the past tWO years , ;and we. anti- 
cipate that we wili, at lea^t in Minneapolis, aphieyp 
^this ffoal within the next two yeat*s« This iS not a small 
?^sk,^lt the cTunulai^iv^ total number.pf handicapped students 
served by Minneapolis Special Education Services in any 
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one year is approximately 10,000 studentR t« n^^i^-^ 
tiatei and re-^i?len Jla^aT' "«°«-=itating re-nego- 

\ ^^"""'•y processes, and the necessary procedureR ' 
It whether or not the^laSS says lhat 

it shall be done, it will clearly not happen. • 

Minneapolis h^s developed for at Idast half of the 

In this respect We refiommo*>f| th^i- no ^y^>.ilZ^Jl i-ines., 
either in the language ofl-B or iS^SseaSeS U^T'o^i"^^ 
regulations be mandated at this'time, but that lI a'! ' 




entirely the notion that one must have such plans in 
writing, and that one must seek parent and school con- 
sensus on specific treatments and interventions. To 
the end that the practice of developing individual written 
plans/ is able to add to the quality and substance of 
an iridividual handicapped ohiXdrs educational program, 
we sjuppqrt" the requirement for these plans. However, ^ 
if ^ither state or federal agencies require thie reporting 
of these plans, or require the repprting by L,E«A* of 
"oiftcome'^ data on a iBore comprehejisive basis than would . 
b^/required by occasional extemaXly conducted sampling 
studies ' Jpof^ evaluation purposes, we feel that the require- 
m^ts wpuld be unworkable in terms of the excess burden 
•placed on the local education agencies* 

Fbr example, one wonders -what either the State education 
Agency or thj? U.S. Officfe of Education wOUld dp With ' , 
tens of thousands of plans, or with outcome data generated 
from individual objectives representing sevet^al hundred 
different f u|lctional categories of ben^viors or perfor- 
inance? Again^ we BUpport thi^ requii?ement as a i?o2it4.V6 
step to imprpved clinical practice, and to improved 
communications With parents and students* We do not^ 
however j think the requirement is workable if the time- 
line- for implementation is nQt.*reaIistic or if there 
is a uniform reporti?ig requirement to super ordinate 
. agencies* . ' , 

With regard to section 613-5, I respectfully suggest 
a modification of the language to- i?efleet not only the 
emphasis. on « due process hearings" But also to rcfXeet . 
the doctrine of '^informed pareht consent". The language v 
currently used in S-e seems to imply the. heed for a full 
due process hiearing in every placement matter. Due 
process hearings are riot only costly, they tend to be 
adversary proceedings and should be avoided wherever 
possible by Qbtairiihg informed parent consents . We res- 
pectfully suggest this concept.be incorporated into the 
language in section 613-5* 

in section 6i4-if (B)-, the language regarding placement 
ia private schools for pxirposes of meeting public mandates 
does not seem to be Entirely clear. It does not seem^ 
to be clear that the intent -is to pay the costs of private 
school attendertce by harf^icapped youth in instances where 
the S^E.A* or L.E.A. has determined that a particular 
priv&e school resour.ce is the most appropriate resource 
to meet a full service mandate for any individual student. 
In other words, the question of "Who" makes the. placement 
or referral to such schools or facilities seems to be 
left open ended in the current language. Ve respectfully 
recommend that this be modified to reflect the fact that 
school officials must' place in or formally refer to such 



schools or facilities. 



- Ir^ t^ ? make a point about the distribution of funds 
Ifloo^??^^ a^^t^^ t"^ particularly tdVcitics. Cu^l^ently 
allocatioi) aygtoms based on. a project application ^d" 
subsequent authorization of. projects by state edSca?ion 

''-^^ °" of both • 

T^rir^f^^H'J^^ Minneapolis Public Schools serve 
e.n of the state's overall student population. For 

i»-.?°^?°^^5?'J^""°^P°li° received approximately 
ll llll i^^m^^ ^^^}^ ^^"^ f""*^^ available io %he Late, 
xn 1974-75 Minneapolis received approximatalv 7 sft^,? 
the available^Title VI-B funds. xV°^tZyer^, one looks 
«M^K°.S^''°^"* of handicapped children in thl^Shole stite 
ifyfy^^l^Tm^'^ ^^ Hinneapolis.Cpne «ould see that i^ * 
1972-7^ the Minneapolis Public Schools served (exclusive 
oM^S^f"" M?^""^^^ services) 20% ^' the statl?s handicapned 

S?u\MrsL^?fs?^ l-rning disab?e^S^3;'s^°l?Lly 

?n handicapped children actually sewed. 

?l'SP'^°3ect application and approval on a ' 
V? B f^^d^h^^^^? method currently used to allocate- ?itle 
1^^ d?^ !?' history in many states, resulted 

in a dispersal of funds as much M on a geographic as 
on a competetive basis. In this respect, wf lespectfullv 
llt'^f^t.^'^ that some significant portlon of |he llla^ 
available entitlement for a given state be specif icallv 
distributed to districts on the basis of the relative 
numbers of handicapped children Served by^hat 'district 
the previous year- and the remainder be used for pSiects 
awarded on a competetive state-«ide project app?i?^ion 

hav« ;o h! !J^te^Sh, district <s entitleSant woS?d 

have to be also authorized on a project basis to ensure 

bSrieeftLfiM"^*^""-"^.*"." »pasi-thro^|h" ^oniel" 

^ that this approach would correct inequities 
(which generally fall hardest upon the central cities 
where xne burden is in a sense the greatest) which seen, 
to have occurred with the awarding ff Ti?le VI-B wl^ls ' 
on a strictly competetive basis. grants 



J^lltl Chairman, are our specific comments on S-6, the "Edu- 
Handicapped Children Act", and we urg« your con- 
sidera-tio^i of any of these ' comments or r^commendations^wS 



your sub-committee members deem worthy of further study. We 
understand and know how difficult it is to develop a comprehensive 
piece of legislation such as this one, and recognize that efforts 
to reach consumer, professional, and political consensus may 
continue *>t:o be time consuming. In this respect, may. I urge* on 
behalf of the Minneapolis Public Schools, that either Senate fil^ 
#12-56 or Senate file #12-6^ be enaqted as a means of insuring 
continuing support for education of the handf capped during the 
time S-6 is being deliberated and/ or to allow S.E.A.s or L.E^A.s 
adequate time to prepare for administration and implementation ^ 
of S-6 in the event- it is passed by Congress in thd immediate 
future. * . 

In summary^^may I once again offer our fir:m' support for additional - 
federal funding for the education of "'the haiidic^pped, and spec- 
if ically^ far the notion that 75% of excess costs of conducting 
such p2?ograms will be supported by the federal government* As 
i have indicated, we siippor^ the notion of developing a coinpre- 
hensive piece of legislation such as S-6 appears to be and offer 
to you Oijr suggestions , recommendations and concerns related 
to the aspects of entitlement language, within-state distrxbution 
of available fundsT TIme-line and reporting consxderatxons relating 
-to the individual written pl!ahs requirement , and other points* 



As one final point, I would like to offer the continued advice ^ 
and resources of the Minneapolis Public Schools as the sub-comrai- 
ttee continues to deliberatei appropriate federal legislation for ^ 
support/^of^egislation for the handicapped* The Minneapolis Public 
Schools ^ave had considerable experience in providing full serr 
vices , a xtpnT^ange of options in accord v/ith tHe doctrine of ^ 
least restrictive alternatives.^ defin^d^ diagnostic prescriptive 
process and a strong sense of professional and comJdUnity support. 
I know that Dr. Johnson and members of his. staff, as well .as others 
of our school system will be most happy to cooperate by offering 
information, data, or advice as you might deem appropriate. In 
closing, may I once again thank you for the Opportunity to testify 
on this matter. ' 
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' Senaifpr Raspcleh. We will gland in recess untU-lO o'clock tomdr- 
in .fWl^ereimon, at 1^:3^ p.m., tli^ subcommilteeTecessed, to reconvene 
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wiJvz^^^ON FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 1975 



WE3>IIE$I>AY, A^BUi^D, 1075 I 

"U.S.'Sbnate, . ■ ^ 

StmcOMMITTBE ON THE HaNDICAPHED 

OF THE Senate CoMmrrfiB on Iiabor and.Pubuc Welfare, ^ 

The subcominittee met at IQ ilO a.m., pursuant to Vec^^ in room 
4200, BirkSMi Senate Office Bmldin^^ 
(chairmariof the subqommiti^)^pr^^^^^ . 
Present: Senators itaixddlph andBeaJl ' / ; , 

Obmmittee staff presents Fatria Forsythe, professional statt mem- 
ber; Jackson M. Andrews; minority counsel; Lisa Walker, atid OJare 
Gbmiskey, prof ^ssional stalf members. , ^ . . ■ 

' Senatdr Randoi^h. I um delighted that Senator Mathiaa, Lieuten- 
ant Governor T^, and Bell will testify on the second d0,y of our 
snbcommittee hjBarings on legislation fot equal eduC5ational opportu- 
nities for handicapped children^ We had an exceUent^^scussion y^- 
terday. We shall have Senator diaries Mathias as qur first Witness , 

^^sSator Ma&ias/M^ Chairman, it xnight serve tiie^pnye&ien^^^ 
the committee if wc^ :^ad the whole Hiaryland team come up and then 
we cfould mqve very^quickly. ' ^ . , > 

Lieutenant Governor Lee is here and We have Mr. Richard J^chifter, 
the vice president of the Marylai^d State Board of Education, pr. 
Frank Mclntyre, the assistant State superintendent for the division 
of special education and Mr. Sfein Mopsik, director of the office of 
^ special educational programs. . - ^ . i. 

Senator Beall, who Ihave just passed in the hall, Mr. Chairman, has 
* indicated that hfe will join us in just a few mmutes. \ 

I am very proud of this Maryland team, Mi% Chairman- , 

Senator RaNdouph. We value Senator Beall^s work on the Subcom- 
mittee and also on the full Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

STATEMEKT OP HON. CHAKOES McC. MATHIAlSt, JB., A IT.S. SEaSTATOE 
IBPK THE S*ATE or 

Senator MAi^HiAft. Mr. Chairman, I must say that I apprdarfi this 
committee on the subject of providing greater opportunities to handi- 
capped children with ti de^ee of humility because the chaiman^ 
work has been ^ weE knowi? for k) many years. Indeed. Senator? 
Jiandolph's name is synonymous with Federal pro^an^ for the handi- 
capped. So I feel that we are preaching to the converted when wecome 
to tms committee to talk on this subject. 
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' ''^STf'^^' .r^*^* i»Jiofcl^er one oi. che ivatershed points at wWch we 
Sni^r- ^ *Jjn^>ck to about a year ago \n whi6h Senator 
Randolph was of suet sipgle help in worlcing with the iRemhers of 

^ wT?ri!"™'*«'' ^ndieapfe4. legislation 

i« ?J w ^^-"^i'Ht Wtedfntolawi^^^ 
as tt^e basis fdr further cmsideration by this subcommitteeitodajr: 
Tif oiiJ 5"^^ ^ Ph^®*^ distinguished members of the 

^'^^^^^^n*^ Governor Lee, who I at^ 
sure the chairman, already knows, is here in his -oWn right and also 

tiS^??f ^^^T^^ Of Majiland, MrT^^ichard sSeX a dK 
oTffi^lfrSt the/ Maryland State''Board ^ 

w •l?5^^^s'^'^^°^^"S^'^Ii<>is the.superintendent of 

rat for theJJiyisimi of Special Education, and Mr. Stan'Mopsik 
***T*v^*'!t?^**l?'*^<'**Vl Programs/are al^o here. ^ ' ■ 
wttir!lT ^?^^®P»en wiU explain in .qoipe detail.the issues con- 
W h,ff a; typical jState,^ot probleiAs unique to MaA 

AiVSlPr?^^^^^*=5L*''^^?^'^*?*^ ^hole country. ^ 

i£lt9yf%'t#i-^1^^^^ funding fb^X fori yelr tCS 
l-^^'^^ to make it; clear at. the very outse€ tbat^ 
notwithstanding my own.bill, imhesitantly endorse the other pending 
' S T^^'''^?^^ committee, Senator Eandblph, 

l^i-Sff ^- T"^** % >^at^as f orinu a f OF an 

addAHOnal 2 years Jbeyond the end of this fiscal year. ^ ' 

t.,«,-rT^ ■ rabeommittee is faced with a .cballenge and an oppor- 
t^^ty to yiew4lie pradmg proposals, the S;i2S6, wEich I introduced - 
mth Senator Stafford and Senator Beall, and the S. 1264, introduced 

S^?*^^'^.' a Ml to tbe Senate £o con&iue the com- • 

- roitmenfe we \made last year. 

The significant feature of last year's action. I think, was congres- 
S recognition of the absolute need for the Federal Government to 
sutetentiany increase its level of financial assistance to the States, By 
fi^«l?!^®°'*j*x®?.^^^^?^iithK Congress would, in effect, be saying 
to the Sto and to the handicapped children and their parents that 
we, m effpct,^ step backward, that we withdraw that coipnjitment. - 
It wedo not extend a new fiindinjr formula, assistance to State pro- 
ffi'^ ""^i?? established amount of $100 million for 

Iis^l year 197§ and $110 million for fiscal year 1971 

,v.{«®'y-"?P^?^'^^*<lr^"^'^'^«*o e**en<i the formula will result in h $565 
muion reduction in the authorization for thisiiscal year 19Y6, Both the 
chainnan's bill and the bilHhat Senator BeaU^and Senator Stafford 
»ad I have introduced would, avoid that truly tragic outeome. 

in reviewing some of the statements* which wei-e presented before 
-tins subcomihittee yesterday,, it would aippear-as though the over- 
whelming weight of the evidence is in f avor of the thrust tf thesebills. 
X noticed that several witnesses proposed ^number of very useful 
Sugge^Kms concerning the maiiher ill whicVthe States might imple- 
Sf^F^^i/e^^^ comments of^Dr. 

"Wgf of the District of Columbia PJiblic Schools Division. . " " 
mo^^if renaarks, I would say, echo some of the comments that, you 
may have heard and that I hate heard during the past year, and that 



you may J^ciar today f rom bomVoJ itke Maryland ^ducatoiB p^bout the 
toionties^ e^ , ^ • V 

assist the States w the development of the program^ to identity and 
treat handicapped cHldiren at the presdiool level;^for mtlxput,any 
^oubt,^ is the stage wher^^ probl^^ms oan be identified and Hopef uUy 
corrected— Dr. Wblf's suggestion that we allow the States to use 
the State grant program, to stress service to 'i^hose school age chllam 
• w]^ are tolaliy <Jut of^diool a^ 

|tt<i Ihose m<Bs^A B(h(^ only part- 

- time^or ^ro^aly m^de^uiite s^^ :mth priority be profound? 
ietere and mvdtihfl&m^^ ehildreV' is a very impoyta^^^^^ 
' mettti Ihope that itis seriously considered by thi§.^mmittee, ^ 
• Sitr. G!hattman, to: farther conserve time I would subm^ 
ofe^y stafemehty i^ from Ealph J- 

^^iixk^^ ;■ : >. > 

: Semttotlk^^ 

TOp^at before the Sub(?6mmititfee on* the :|0[dndipapii^d.:My P^^^^ ; 
is^threefoldv First of all, the chairman of the subcommittee, Senator 
Randolph, the- ranking Kepubllcanj Senator Stafford, th6 chairman 

r of the m conMtte^ Ben^ and the Mnfe 

on the 3Bd/^ iny Mat^aand cqU^ Senatorv^eall, 

> indeed all members of tla»^ subcc&nmitiee ai^ widely, resp^* ma 
recoMzfed for the. support; y in bfehidl of this 

^^vmm htodicapp^d; eitwjfens. It wat w^rly 1 :y^eat ago that ;^lmd 
Q^^)^i^^ ia^ergi ol thi^ Bubeommm^e^ 

aon fbir^e htmdicapped le^^ legislate 
which , wa^ fin^a^^^ law and which now serves as a basis 

.f6^f^^the^^cbn^^ Subcmnmitt^e^ today V • 

Secbndw it is an honojfe f or nie <io introduce tO;the memb^i^ of ttiis 
siibcbjnmittee iotti* leading officials i^ 

LientenaniSoternoi^ HCoii. Blalr^^]£ee who today reprepehtS;.the^^^^^ 
ethor of Maryland, and'^fhree outstanding^ representative^, of the 
Maryland Sfcate: department of Ediication,V^^M^^^ Schiftef, 
vicfe president of the Maryland State Boatd of Edttcatipn^ Fraiik 
Mclntyre, assistant ^ 

Education, and Mr, Stan Mopsik, dir^ctoriof the Office of Special Edu- 
cational Programs. These gentlemen wU^l proV^^^^^ you with testimony 
cori^jernihg ffi^ issues cimfrontinig^ |^ terms of providing 

0ducatiohai opporttmities for hatidicapped phildrto. They will also 
dikcus$ the imnorfent rote which the Congress ^an^ertOTm ih assist- 
ing nofe only Marylaiid^ but all the States in meeting their responsi- , 
bilities for' hundreds of thbtisahds of handicapped children acrp$^ 
America* ,^ * ! 

• Third. I ampleased to offipr testimony on behaTiof Teficislation pen^^^ 
ittg bef bre this sufcjOommitte^ today, lyfy^ this mbrniiig will 

he somewhat nnique^ Although I am the ftufhoi: of -One . of ; the bil|^^ 
pending, S. 1256* wrMch extends the so-called>fathias iitnding f btmtili 
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' '^^^'^^^j^Ui^^ »8^80 1 3^»r tIiroijgli^sc»l veto 

y:, for fiscal yeijr 1975. tale the mmmiimi:U m^S^^^ 
*^J2^^^W^*i^^""^«n fO»liscai3?eirl9t6:/ ^ 

need for the^I^ederfil Goyeniment to lubataii^Siy uicreaa^ts Jevel o1 
gxancial agsistafice to the.Stjites. By 

^ enacted jast year, this^Gonffre^ in ;efe, ^li M sSSrf 
htates, and to handicapped #ith- 
^dr.^^ our r.rtminitmeni^» If ^Ve^d^^ 

tlte assistancer to^the States^ pro^grairitrt to;the eaSSft 
Ifthed authonzation^ceilmg^:of%iOO m^^^ 19?6 M^d Wo 

formula wdl result m a $5p5^imlli0n reliction in the autliOriza^on 

^A^i'^v^^'^'^-^ iSr^. Bbtft the chtiirmanls bill and 
tn(^*ill I haye-anferoduced will a^^^ 
renewing the wiitte^^^ 

^^^^'^^^^^^ it %ouIt appeari'^as 

i»<je4. 1 noticed al^d that sgfiBicAl witnesses prdposed a munteqf ferv 
Useftil suggestions, (w>hcerning the m in which thfe Sta& inigB' 
implement last year's protis^ 

iS? mandated, I. found the cominerits d Enid T;\r6lf of tM . , 
gist^ct of Columhia Public gohdols Division of Ser^cet folr the ^ 

• Handicapped 'particularly constru^^^ remark^, I nlii?ht idd, 

^ from Maryland e^uaatbrl 
' - ^J^f^^ ^'^ last»'s legislation, Whife'T wotild tti)$ Teti- , 
«mp^nd.th^tiie g^tg^y^j^^: 

d^^elopto^iito^^ 

Vfi™?^ »ny?ddubt, this5s€e^ap-H^er&^^ 

.M? W^can and^^ften ?orrie(!tea)Fi«1^^ i 

• ffhpol agfe children i v Wlio are totally W of scliool 
fiid not enrolled m any special program and / , . those enrolled 



'mi'. 
- /■ ■' 




, school age chMiKu who am receiving: only paii^tiihe and/oifgrossljr 

• inadequate service with priority being profound, severe and multx- 
handicapped children^'' k wry important and^should be seriously con< 
sideredbyihispubcomTnittee* . . ^ . . , / 

The concept of equality of educational pfportumty is wideJy^c- 
. cepted by the citizens of this Natiom When, however^ m applv^t 
concept to handicapped children, it is clear that our countr^ is a 
long way from achieving what we profess to believCvThe bilV before . 
this subcommittee both represent important. additional steps which 
th^ Congress should take toward assistin^^ States acbi#e equality 
of educatiohal opportUTut^ JOje-T million haiidicappe^ 

* ■''-^mericft'* ■' • i ' ' ■ '■ 

. [The letter refeaed to ipffe^^ 
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The Honorable Charleo McC, Hathlao ' " ■ 

Rooo A60; ' . 

The Old Sciiate Off Ice Buildings 
Woohington^ D* C. 20510 

'a . - ■ ' 0 ^ . 

Dear Senator Hathlao^ ■ 

I otrongly oupport V«ur blU, 8, 1256, to extend the tiathloo 
apendmcnt. Ao t nentloncd in ray letter to you loot year at the tine 
the Mathlaa -ocondncot woo enacted, I wao one of the attomeyo for the 
plaintiff 0 In the Maryland rlcht;jto-educatlon oult, Incrcaocd federal 
participation In the development pf educational prograjau for handicapped ^ 
children lo aboolutely eooentlal to end the neglect that hao exloted for 
00 long* , ' 



thlo year 



I do hope It will be pDoolble to Incrcnoe the appropriation 



Vervtruly youro, 



Ralph J* Moore^ Jr 



RJMsan 
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• Senator Randolph. Thank you very muoh, Senator Mathias, We 
know of the intense interest and the positive action that you and your 
able colleague, Senator B^all, have brought to bear on the emergency 
situation, which was what your action passed iii the Senate and 
brought into law addressed itself to at an earlier period. We are now, 
of course, moving tuwurd that time when we can have adequate law on 
the books, as the expj-ession of t)ie Congress, to be implemented by all 
the States. . : i i 

We want every handicapped child to be given an equal educational- 
opportunity. If given'^n equal educational opportunity, these children 
will become a substantial and ^ntributing part of our Society, So 
we direct our attention, all of us, to this challenge. 

Senator Beall, I know that you will want to add opening remarks 
for the record, 

* STATEMENT OF SENATOE J. GLENN BEALL, IE. 

Senator BhALh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I do have & prepared 
statement I would like td have included in the record at this point. 

As B member of the Subcommittee on the Handicapped and the 
ranking rhmririty member of the Subcommittee on Education, i^is 
indeed a pleasure to welcome the witnesses who appear from mvYome 
State of Maryland on behalf of educating our handicapped children. 

Today is an important day in Maryland's program to educate the 
'liandicapped. It was this very day last vear that the circuit coi^rt 
for Baltimore County, Md., decreed that Hi is the established policy 
of the State of Maryland to provide S free education to all persons 
between the ages of 6 and 20 years, and this includes children with 
handicaps, and particularly mentally retarded children, regardless 
of how severely and profoundly retarded they may be." Although 
Maryland is not alone in establishing requirements to provide this 
access to free education, the State is au too aware of the impossibility 
of completely financing this special education, particularly with ©xist- 
ing^trains en an already tight State budget. 

With this in mind, I commend my distinguished colleague from 
Maryland, Senator Mathias, for his amendment to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, providing a formula for Federal grants to 
the States and localities for educating the handicapped. It was indeed 
a pleasure to cosponsor this amendment last year, and to again join 

• as a cosponsor of the extension of this measure .which is before us 



now 



'*v« . ... 

In considering the legislation before this subcommittee, it is im- 
portant that we be particularly attentive to the evidence from the 
State of Maryland and other States. Testimony will indicate what the 
funding formula has meant to the States in their eifforts to comply with 
court orders and to follow the dictates of society itself, as we become 
more aware of the fact that the problems of the handicapped children 
have been inadequately addressed. Even in my own State, where the 
department of education has made considerable efforts to serve the 
entire population of handicapped children, barriers exist, both 
financial and social, that prevent total service from becoming a reality. 
In actuality, only 60 percent of tlie handicapped children in Maryland 
are adequately served at^his time. 



IJI0REA6IN0 TRANSPOHTATXON COSTO 

ot.^ nAfS^i'iI T""^^ to take this opportupityto focus attention 
i i -1%?"*^ Jangf side eifect of fe querent energy situatibn 

Silt^J? Maryland noaprofit^educational organissatioris Md- are^ 

: ^h^gli.ettergy oosfs. J'op example, the^Fnited CereM oS- ' 
: ,; tioir expenenced a cost of about $73.26 per child served Jasfe year • 

for transjportation alon^ If price , of gasblijie goes to |o cents per 
■ gallon tWcosts wbuW rise to*^$llT.2rper cha¥ Thus/tS^^^^^ 

wyforthehig^^^ 

fe &T^^ oi special sohop 3 where no adequate pfegrams ^exisfS 
itel^?''* f^f ^h'^ a Asastroiis impact on the 

efforts to educate our . handicapped cjiildren. I have called upon the 
R-^ld^, Senatejmance Com^mittee^ ^ssell B. Long, and 

gouse Ways and Meana^ommittee Cniairman Al^W asking that 
SSL+'f '1®"" l^'''>V^m^m^^menfs:foT ivxel cost relief for nonprbfit 
eidmtioiml organizations. This is certainly not the time to inhibit the 

■ haSScappS oi^ganjzations ^make to the education of tlie 

_ iJtiipugh none of the Icgislation^ore this committee today is 
totauj new, the concept of proyiding excess coats for educating tW 
ftandicapped^is one thft mandates the most careful evaluation: possible. • 
itiif us of providing access to.free educa- 

'^^^P^^apped children demands the most expedient action 
po^ible. The mf ormaiion we , obtam today, with some experience of 
f ederal excess cost behind us*: will make a significant contribution in 
snapmg the legislation which is pending before this^ committee- this 
-.year, - ^ ' 

i5S®!S^ri?^^i^° ^"^Y® let me just say; Mr. di'airman, that 
torsfc of all! am happy to welcome our fellow Marylanders here this 

■ ?S^%tr dJ^x^®^*'"^"^ °' very distinguished group of representa- 
tive of the State government and of the educational community in the 
miftjfnf Maryland, We are proud of the fact that through the years 
*Mir*'^^ "'^^^'i a l^Vier m addmg greater degrees of creativity 
tp^ the educationarprocess m opening up new opportunities for chil- 
^-'rl^ ^f®- V oPP^'^ty for better educ^ition. 

* w Pleagure to serve with Governor Lee a few years ago. He 

hft^l^ngbeen a leader in the State of Maryland. It is^to his^redit 
tnat. We have the forward looking sytem that we have today. 
T if^^f^ to.tlmp^plc at|he tablethey are indeed fortunate today. . 
A lOiow of no oneinore sensitive to. the need^ 

dreMd adults Qian is Senator Randolph of West Virginia. There is 
; le^Iatioiv,sprea4 out on the law books of this cduntry that bears Hs 
sfca^p^onit. Itis because of his efforts thai we have improved bpportu- 
JUties for the handicapped today. ^"i^i* 
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The problems of the handicapped, however, are multiplying as time / 
goes on. I hope as a result of the testimony here today that the commit- i 
tee will have a good idea of what is taking place in Maryland, and 
have some good suggestions to make for thmgs to be done at the 
Federal level to alleviate some of these pi-oblems. r 

I am happy to join with th6se at the table in asking thd committee 
to lend a sympathetic ear and to expeditiously bring forth legislation. 

Having said that ,.let me apologize for having been late because 
. T had to go to the Appropriations Committee. And I must leave because . 
I have to go to the Budget Committee where, we are trying to keep 
the deficit from increasmg. We have a deadline to present to the 
Congress our suggestions for the total budget. 

I am sure you all recognize How important that is. As I said, you 
are in good hands because the distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee is unequaled in his desire to do good for the handicapped. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very much, Senator Beall. It wa^ 
my good foitime to serve with your father in both the House of 
Representatives and the U.S. Senate. He addressed himself in those 
years to these problems which we are. considering today and tned to 
bring equity to handicapped children in pur educational process. 

We are delighted/ of course, with your advocacy of not only this 
particular bill which you are cosponsoring with Senator Mathias and 
' Senator Stafford, but also 'with your attention to the problems con- 
cerned with adequate schooling for these handicapped children. I 
would want to interrupt the witnesses to present a group who are 
specialguests. All of you are special, of cour^. But when anyone is 
from Wegt Virginia, they are especially special. We had a group of stu- 
dents here yesterday from middle Tennessee, and I had the opportunity 
of having those young people presented. One of the yoting R^ple 
present today will* introduce the ^oup very quickly, will tell us why 
"^^.^J^&y are here and ^hdt their organization is. 

^D^ark, please stand and give your nanie and tell us about your 
group. 

From the Floor. Thank you-, sir. We are with the. National Ex- 
plorers President's Congress. We are here to elect new officers for 
this year. There are about 2,100 of us here this ^k. Our purpose in 
exploring is to better understand and explore new career opportunities, 
- Our group is f r6m West Virginia. We are from the east central 
region of West Virginia. We are very honored to be here today. 

Senator EAiJDOLPJtt. You are interested in career education. Thank 
you, Mark, very much. 

'Governor, are 'yon prepared tb follow at this point and to give us 
your testimony ? 

STATEMENT OF HON. BLAIR LEE HI, LIEUTENANT GOVEENOR OP 
THE STATE OE MARYLANB 

Mr. Lee. Thank you, Senatbr.^I am as well prepared ^ow' as I ever 
> will be. I do apologize for not coming before you with a printed 
stat(?ment. But our general assembly adjourned some 34 hours afjo and 
we are still staggering aroimd and licking our wounds and trying to 
pull ourselves together. >. 
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should ejcplam possibly why I come before you as .v Lieutenant 
Oove|nor o|^ State The ofiiceof Lieutenant Governor varies remrS- 
nS&vh*^ *lltate. Ill the State-of Maryland, the constitutfen 
P^li^fi'i^the duties of the Lieufenant Go/emor shall fee as dele- 
gawd «>y the Governoj^ just that and notljing more. ' 

' fi^^^^^^ f'^^^^''^^ t« nie over tfe last 5 or 

6 years, th& job of 'st^rutimzmg the State budget each year as it heads 
mto ttiegenferalassemy^^^ . => ^ ^ 

T*5^^' X'^u' % WJvernor's budget. It is presented m Ms name, 
ft IS workedjup, allof^the departments of theSfeategoverriment, re- 
viewed by ^e State Budget Department. Then it has to have a final 
.^nunation by the executive office- itself. There is so much detail imd 
volume m that work that it is quite impossible for any Governor 
to do more than make, the very big difficult decisions. The nuts and 

^ S&iT^^JI ¥^ somebody else. I. am the one he has 

picked for that particular work. 

V Consequently^ each year from about mid-October to mid-Decem- 

the entire vast array of Federal cate- 
gottcal^pants in aid to the States of this W)untry^ 

One fay it will be the health department budget with all the Partn«Sr- 
smp in Health grants, and. another day it will be clean air or clean 
water or safe streets or elementary-secondary education or whatever, 

vnole picture.: 




_ : than others. 

— years I have come to the conclusion that there is 

probacy no Federal graftt to the States carrying a greatei? urffency 
the one that w.e are talking about tHs mornirig, 
the l^ederAl aid for the education of handicapped youngsters. 
StatS^ ^ There ate about 7 million of them in the United 

Mf. Lee. And it is a very big difficult problem in terms of educa- 
tion and in terms of State and local budgets. I'think it is fair to say 
i^at this IS a problem that has been abound for a great many years. 
But It has been in the, shadows. It has been swept under the rug. It 
has been anywhere except out front and center, which is^here it 
should be. la the last 4 or 5 years it Adw been front and centeP. There 
have been a series^ of <Krart iiecisions^ including tHe one in Maryland, 
that Senator Beall mentioned a few mihutes ago, thai> have brouffhf 
it front and center. ^ > 

mt?^o ^?^^^?^' so-called Raine decree, was a circuit court decision. 
The State might have chosen to appeal it and possibly could have lad 
a successful appeal. We didn't feel like appealing it. it was an area 
where we felt an obligation to do with it what the court thought we 
should do. But the cost of it is enormous. 

TClie State of Maryland, in its aimual operating budget,, in the 
budget of the State I)epartmeiit of Educatioii^ has had an item for the 
education of handicapped children for mjiny years. In fiscal year 1966, 
our State budgeted item in this area was slightly over $2 million. In 
fiscal JL976, the year that be^ns next July 1^ that amount will have 
.gone from $2 million to^ 

This is ia^ progression that l^tate goverimiehts simply can- 

not afford. If this happened fo us in all of the segments of our State 
budget, we would be bankrupt right now. This thing is just flowering 



into soSteHd^g^^ %t h an area where we iieed help more tlian I think any 
otlieif ar^alimeke^^^ 

• Senator Randolph You are sayiflg^ Governor, that the State does 
not Want t<> withdraw its support ; however, Federal aid i§ necessary 
for the continued auccess of educafcioiial program^ for hiirtdicapped 
children. Is that corj^t? ) 

^r. IiEE, That is ^ibsblutely correct, Senator. Wherf you get down to 
it?,it endaup being a threb^parfcy operation. Irt many ways the primary 
legal biirdett rests on the loclalities, on the local school districts. 

The money that 19 carried in the State Budget is in the form of State 
aid to th0 school districts. We are doing theB$st we can. W6 are liter- 
ally gallop^irik ithead in trying to help the school districts. But theit 
needs are galBping faster thax^^veqa?^ o 

W0 really haVe a desperate and immediate need for help from the 
Federal Government, v * . " ■ ' 

, When you get down to specific bills, I would iiOt presume to oflfer 
advice as between the two bills that^oidd extend the JVTathias amend- 
ment. Whether it should go for 1 year or 2 years is a master for yon 
t^demd&.Iti*fi6tforuS ^ ^ 

Senator IRanvoi^u. I want yon to know there is no so-called differ^ 
ence from the standpoint of our purpose^, ' ^ ' ' . 

Mr. JDee. Bight. ^ . ? . ' 

Senator B^NPOiiPBC^ K'one at all. There is no pplari2lation. \Ve are^ 
all working towarct that saine goal^ That wiis the thoughtvOf Ohair-- 
man Williamfl, the Senator from 2few Jersey^ as^We consxde^^^^ 
^matter in the Senate last year. AH of us realiise a commitoe^is n 
sary, and all of the hiatfei^ of budget must tie^considere4v All of these 
factots^ you understand, Governdr^ int^^^ 
\ Mr^IflEas). I have been working in this vineyard^^^ 
long as ybu sir, but I do tmdei^and the prohlems.^^ 

1 certainly have no quarrel myself with S. 6rbut I ani irapressed by 
the sheer size of it, the difllculty, the complexity pf it. I am also con- 
cemed that it iftay not adhere to any predeterihmed timetable. The 
real danger is that in striving for the ultimate perfection, we may f all 
between two stools. It is my judgment that it is ftbsolutely^ essential 
that we have ejstension of the Mathias funding formula until the day 
whenSr6acttiaUygetswhereitissdihg* ^ . 

Senator llANDoitPH. Governor, the jreal purpose of bur hearings^is to 
hear from those persons who are on the firing Yesti&rday^ Liou«^ 
tenant Governor O^Jfeill of thejGo^ Massachusetts testi- 

^ed before our suhcommittee. wTiatwe djfe trying to do iS to bring aU 
of these forces together, to have the infotmation before us as we make 
decisions as to ho^sr to present to the full committee and then 'to the 
Senate, le^^on which can receive the necessary supijort. Certainly^ 
everyone, I think, with few, .exceptions^ knows that it is a neied to^a 
met in greater degree than.ha^ , " _ 

Mr. Senator, it may not be relevant to this discussion but I 
should tell you that right now, this year, I happen to be the chairman 
of the National Conference of Lieutenant Governors. I want you to 
know that Lieutenant Governor O'Neill is one of our secret Weapons. 
Senator BAwnoi^j^* Yon are also a member of the ^ 

Mr. Leb; llight. 



senator Eandoijh, We are happy that the Lieutenant Govempm 
SR^P iprwarii an ask for the opportunity to .testify at voluntary 

^ : M^^^ y^mi to 6ee the^e&t Mountm State come up with one, 
f^^miw ^mpi.^. Tou wait until ycu h^sur today fxm Kate Long 
»omWest.Yird^ - ^ ^ 

JJir, All riffht, I am Amk^d on both side^ by people whose 
f xpertiae tn llus field is Iriiuch greater than, raine. 
In the absence of Senator Mathias, may I tlirow the ball to the next 

3enatof Bawolph^ At thi/ppint Ihaver.^ step in because of our 
m)cm^ ii^ our thinking that we would hear next 

from Dr. Kclntyre, We are foaVsing^ on the Matylana situation at the 
mpmentaf th^^^^ who are gping^ to ^peak from the Maryland 

d^legataon, w^^^ Accordingto our witness li§t, 6qr next pm- 

mmm Wilm^m Schifter. 

of the State JBoard ol 

J^ducation and a realexpe^ 
^Senator KAj^^ speaker or are there 

.Qthemtp speak? V ^ . ^ 

lifr/I^Ke^Hehas th^ , • 

.Senator m^fwLTO^^ Yes, That is what w0 understood- We will move 

to yQ%I)]r. Molntyre, Then a little later we will go to the administra- 

tiQii presentation and will come Back tp West Virginia, 

STAaSMJiira QE^^^i^^^ SEANCIS. X. HcINTYSE, ASSISTAKl STATE 
'SlIPEKIHTEiroia^ OE EDUCATIOir, 
ACCOMPAHIED BY EIGHAED SOHIFTEE, VICE PEESIDEIIT OE 
MAEYlAin) STATE BOAED OE EDUCATION 

Dr.Mo^I^^Rrr^ 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Francis X. Mclntyre. I am Assistant 
State Superintendent for the Division of Special Education, Manr- 
land State Department of Education. 

I pj^nted for the tecord a somewhat lengthier statement wh^cfe t 
would like to paraphrase now and get the essential points acrofes Co yad* 
inafewminutes^ • ; 

The most compelling point to us in Maryland is the melancholy 
aiithmetict Approximately 40 percent of the handicapped chilcfiw in 
Maryland are not receiving programs or services that can be consid- 
ered appropriate or are receivong po program or service at all. 

Tvi^o recent Events ha^ve already been mentioned. 1 will go overthem'^ 
bi^efly and more specifically. 

Seimtoit Eai^oxA. you speak of 40 percent, translate that 
into numbers. ; . ' 

_ Dr. J^olNTiiii. Maryland's school population consistB of about 
500,000 children. If we use an incidence rate of 12.5 percent that we get 
from valid documentation, which is in Maryland/the suspect hanli^ 
Wped population is about JIS^SDO children. We are currently serving 
about. 70,000 handicapped eiiildren with whkt we consider appropri- 
ate services. Therefore ifc leaves the 40 percent unse^ 

Two factors over and above our obhcern for the education of (jlm- 
dren compell Us-— one is a biU simied ini^o laW-"Ky Governor Mandel 
m May of 1973, referred to the Senate oldL 649. 



llxere>re fivp $pecific Yeiy pe 
Hiey are as jfellows t - i^. 

It broadens tbe defi^itiQiiTof Jiandicapped for education vin Mary- . 
' land; it clarifies the j^e6ponsibili1g^.of State departments of education 
t0 be accountable for euucation of the handicapped; it'nlandates for 
the first time interagency coordination ; it provides for education <p{ all 
'the haiidicapped-from birth to 20 .years of age; it mandates that all ., 
children be in appropriaCte educational programs by 1980. ^ r ;^ ' ; } : 
Aspects' of tihe litigation of the so-cflled Raine decree •mentioned' ^ 
earlier arfe the second motivation* * ' . • v 

There are four salient features of that litigation I'- would like to 
share with the committee. It mandates that itjs.the responsibility of 
the State.of Maryland to provide a^- free education to all pei^ons be- 
tween the agea o| 5 and 20, no matter how severely imd jprdfoundly 
handicapped thQr happen to be* ^ ' . \, ' : 

Mlarvland^s handicapped children shall receive their . education m 
approved educational fecilities^ not something^less thapL that, which . 
woiild be approved by the State Department of Education. - ^ 
" CEhe decree requires for full funding for those children w;h6must^ 
receive their education in nonpublic facilities where no public school 
program is available*. * - / ' 

. ,iBinally, free transportation^ must be provided to handicapped 
h'ldren * * ■ ^ . - --t-' 

These^ two events^ legislation Senate 1)ill 6^^^^ and the.aRame 
decree have tremeydoiisty^cc^era^ed-the-p^^^ 
move to serve the handicapped* , - ' ' /\ 

As has also been said before but very briefly, the fiscal magnitjidie o± 
this has created a 3erion& drain>ipoii th^ resources of th.A ^^i'-ate of 
Maryland. As LleutenaM Governor Lee said, in 1066-^67 ive spent 
slightly more than $2 raillira, J&i 1975-76, it is . approaching $44 
miiiion. ^ , ^ . 

-^ Senator fiANDOLEH. The last 10 years we hstve increased it by 
'about 42? ' • ■ . 

: Dr.MGli^TjnKE. EasUy,yes,sJr. 
<Now, to fill out the picture with three more details to gi^e you an 
impression of what kind of effort is taking place within the State of 
Maryland already, recent State audits have indicated the ?State cost 
figures represent only about half of the total cost of special education. 
The remaining half of the cost is borne by the'lOcal educatioir a^ncg^'. 

We are, therefore, operating in'Marylandi a pro-am of $88 million 
in Sta-te arid local funds. The Federal Government is contributing 
about $6 million over apd above the $88 nnllibn;: We have then an 
equal sign of $94 million in which the OPederal share ia less than 7 
percent. \ - 

Unless^'the State of Maryland receives additional FedeT;al support, 
Maryland and other States and territories will be unable to 
mandates and responsibilities to the handicapped. ' \, . ^ 

We suggest a 25 . percent Federal share in the^ cost of education pro- 
grams for the handicapped.. This is- an adequate level for the- States 
based on Maryland's experience, apd without at the same time^ rehn- 
nuishing: too much control to the Federal Grovemipent. • 

The three bills before you today represent in different ways, the 
increase and the necessary Federal commitment to the handicapped 



iwff!! ■IT'^*^ ^® 3E^aeral.coim6itment to the handicapped in 

' S^^fi ^TA*^^® Maaxiasf f omtda extension proposed in both 
L ^vif ^ ?• 1264, lepre^nt the most eqnitable astern yet devised 

va5^^S|.T?i*^*^% .^^>jtii araagmtudfrof S. 6; however inust be 
Sfi?w£"^ (f "^I^^^^'J^^^L^^^y progranunaticajty. X. 

• SS^^f'^M^'^-^^^^^'^^^^'^'^'^^t forindwion inS. 6 
fiJo^d>t»e considerefA It represents, to us. the W cost wjconntable 
S^^^alif ■tr^'J^^ fundafor theliandicapped. Ware S ^i! 
cemed-with the five fom5Fang.8pecificprovisioi^^tiel>iU of S. 6 
-idlV"^ ■ 46?eIopinent oi educational plkns for aU children bV 
S: w ^ isvunpossible to meet on a nationwide 

t&iS^r^'^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

• The fi6^nd of the, five points is. that the funding concept proposed 
S^-f standardized cost- accolmtingVocXSs 
'SAfjftT ^"JPT^^^ 1« achieve this based of tlie current 

t t",*^®.^^*^^ ^^P°^ ^P^^^l education financing. 'A 
more thorough look at financing should be taJten at the Federal level. 

Jr^rf 1^"^^^ theappomtment of u national committee, pethips 

^nator BANi)oia»K. Do yo feel that is a real compelling need ? 
Dr. Molij™. AbsoM^ 

of S^ati^r^''''^'^ -^^^ ^ obligation of the U.S. Office 

Dr. MoInttbe. We believe so, in order to provide that nniformi'tv 
and smaplicity and adaptabiHty in the nation; " »n«orraity 

Senator^IUNDOuPH. I wanted ybur opinio 
t«?=VT/*'?'™-?of °* i'^i'^*^ that are very important 

seemstScreate 

a new bureaucrfttid mechanism for overseeing programs f6r the handi- 
capped. We, question strenuously the adVisa&lig of eSfsbS 
decisionmakmg policy g^oup over and above the legally mandated 
State agencies aM boards; already assigned a policy makSe foSon 
^FoutSi. of thefive points, th^bikoe^^^ 

«Blf f hor does i aSs i^ 

soi^S "^^*aining and increasing the services of the Division of Per- 
somiel Preparation, an organization we have relied on greatly. 
- We suggest an expanded and defined Federal training function un- 
der the aegis of the Bureau of Education for the HanSfcapp?d as 
solutely nete^ary for the success of Sr 6. ^ "i^-appea as ao 

\e S^^^^ point w want to make about this is that while S 6 sets 
hn^bKlSlfe^^^^^ Federalprojamsfet asTde' 

LofllTrnif^,?, ^y^^y'^'' ^ consistent with the 

SwtilTnfff cf appropriate public education, there is no 
indication that these programs must .also commit their funds first to 



the tinseryed as sefe f oyttl- tinder recent revisions to the IJd^catipn of the 
Handicapped Act. ^ 

. , With those five points mpi:e specifically outlined in my prepared 
testimony, we believe that S, ^ caiioe the most comprehensive a 
to meet the Tiecids of the Nation^^^^ 

We believe that Congress should extend the Mathias fbrjnaula for at: 
leastl^nother ypar or for 2 years, as proposed by Seixatojc/Eandolphy 
whiiftiual^^^ fund^art B of the^ current juthorfealion 

level* V ■ ■ ■ . : ■'>■:•. •-'■^ . 

FinaEy, Senator^ )>y way of yentiixg m^^^ own s^iqong f eelin^^^^ we 
confront arguments against the^^legislatioii 6f th Mna lor the handi*. 
ciiipped:^ it jse^^ me thatihe most cpmpeUi^^ agftinst this^ . 

kj^piroach, agsLiiist the foroeful and cbmpreliensive legislaibioni/ 
supporting education for the hand^icafa^ ; ; ' 

The lirg^ against 'is that hitodicapped chilar^^^^^ 
d^ailable and ji^veioping techniques tod pro^^ 

V'fhe cpnclusio Ea:!xdicapped cW is less thipt? e^uial^^^^^^^^ 

; a^iiuittail being* He^^^ 

child d<)es ut the notraal puBlie school programimot Be 
or hi& citizensWp is different or even because nis ra<;e <>r natibiiaflity : 
is different^ T>ut becau£fe he hani^capped. I hope that nmkes no liiore 
sens0 to this co)niinitte^ legi&lature, than it iioes to nde, 

We, in Maryland, along TtSth Senator M^ and Seiaatpr Beall, 
cpdponsors of 1256y beheyelthat a& Ipn^^ 
for aU is our goal, w6 have to cpmm^^ 
, Thank you very much for your attention. ^ 
k,$enatpr Eakdoijph, -Thank yoii verj much, Dr. Mclntyre* I iE^m 
ilitrigtied,^ in a s^nse, with your stateinent, Handica|»ped children a^^ 
4feni(Bd thei available and developing techniques arid programs sm 
becfi^use they, cost niore. jThe conclusion is thatliie Jx«^ndicapped c^ 
is lebs equaljs a human / ' 

Pr^MolNTYidiThatk^ . , 

Senator .Banpoijph/ The Jiandlcapped <ibild is denied theSe advan- 
tages, not because he is bad or his citi^ensMp is /different or even be- 
cause his race or nationality is different, but because he is hahdicapped* 
I hope that makes no more sense tp you than it does^^ to. in^i You arq^ 
saying then that if a person has an impairment, tl^atviii^p^^ 
shouldn't set the persoti aside to be fprgotten or shghfed. Is thit what 
you ares^ringi ' . / . 

Dr.MolNTyREiThatiscbrre^^^ . \ ! 

Senator R-^^NnoLrB. Education taust, of course, begin in the early 
years j is that Correct?. ^ ♦ • 

Dr. MoiNTYKB. Yes, sir j very much so. 

Senator RANDOtiPH. We have many questions. Some day I hope we 
win have the^ good sense to have legislative days and committee days. 
This idea of the Senate being in session and the committees meeting 
« at the same time is no^t the most effective way to operate. 1 am working 
' on that with others to see that this is changed. There are some draw- 
backs, perhaps, in trying to set up legislati^gdays and the committee 
days. But there is a way it can be worked oiJfcJtE think of the time^ 
when I've had to interrupt a hearing of five or six witnesses who have 
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^^me p0£haps:a thousand mUes te$tify. Jiad a 20-mmute recess"^ 
' ^ye^terd^y beoitise of ba^t^ 

^ Jhave questions for ypti from Chairman Williams of the; 

■ Mbot and^^^^^ Opmmittee, and also from Senator Beall and 

. ' others; Thcwse^ ^iiuestions and perhaps others will be given to you and^ 
t ym will respond to them in: writing. We wilLbave them madte a part 
r*^ox t|us^jecord, ' » -5 \ > , , ^ - _ 

\I am toldai^ow 'fix)m the.clpakroom jtliat our first vote iall;30 on'the 

fl^en^hnent^t^^^ Senator * Gravel- of Alaska. I think it will be ' 



tTecoydthat they be submitte^w writing. 

^ 3>r. MoIjJortTBE. Mr. Scm^pr hm his statement We wilL^ee that 

,yougeti$. . \ / . . . / • 

Senator EAndomh. Fine, That will be very helpful to vs. We thank 
: :^ou very much, all of you from^is It the Free State of Maryland? 
. f jMup,X]^/Xes,-3ir, ' " J ' . 

, 4 Senator ^BANDotpH. Thank you very much, 
^ ; Mivl^. Thank you* . > ^ : - ^ 

* Senator iUi?noiM[; That was very helpful testi \i 

[Th^ prepared statements of Dh Mclntyre and Sir. Schifter 

follow:] . ' ' ' ~ 



II, betute/8ul>^otnmxtcee ott crvi» tta^ai^pptio .. . 

. ^(iiryland JStatft Dopartnent pr rr^ * 

^ Apra9r.l975 ; 
' * llr,« Chtirnan, Wembers of t^s Copaittqa,. xay twtoo i^Tfancl:? 'X^' Mclntytc. I pav . • 
48diGtant Sti^te Superintendent for the Ptviaion of SpcoiaX l^ducat^on; Marylw^ Stats, 
0epartQcnt of lEdacation. . * , . 

Special MuMioa tpday la i growing, complect et^terprlaaC It Is beactwltfc vxir ' , 
prc<-«d«ifccd probleas and controversies. Incldenco figures Indicate there «r« 7»000,000 
handicapped children, of,whom-6oi',;ir- denied the apeclal educational ioMst^ice -they 
ncc^^. One allUon are denied entry, into pur ^bXic pc^^oeU, ,an4 hundred? thousw^ 
Itci <;oajmlttad t6 ,te»l4antial Inatltutlona where little taorc thai phyjslcal auatananc* . 
provided *t coata far In cxc^e^a of what education and .a^eiiabilitatloti '^^^ 
V .Kiiryliittdir aW Vith 0thei?,atatea and territ^orl^at is raqvins^ rapidly • to: aeet . 
Ita TcoponalbiUty to all handicapped children. Hoyaver, th^ xai4 «head la rutted 
*dth the gtJfli ataf^iatica ^dicated-ab^ve* , 

HtarylandV achool populacW is atSout 90a.00a children, if v«f uae aU iacidence . 
rate pf 421.55?; Maryland*a cUapected handicapped population la U2»30a chlldrwx. . 
Ware currently i^e;rvlna about 70*^0C^^ "nandlcapped chlWrenyith appropriate 5j?^al 
. education, qervlt^ea-, That, laelanchdly arithmetlc^aeav^s ^0%, who are recoiv^nt. programs 
or fltrvicea that, cannot be consld^ed approprlatej or npne-at aU* , , ; 

>«) recent .event^^ In Haryland have; heightened: the neceasity for the. ^^tate |:a 
reach its goal of prbyldlng free and appropriate educational opportunltlea for aU* , 
chUdrcti uy.X9$Q, ^ . ..^ . ' ^ ; * . 

Firociy* op. May 21 » 1973,. qbvernor Mandel algaed Itjtp law. Senate BiU 649, - 
whicK became Section 106 t) and of Chapter 7B;„of Article 77. of the P^ie 



1. Richard A. Rosstiill;^^. Janea A. HaXl, and Lioyd rroTi^^^rh, ^ 

. p.t.tn^M«nnl Pro ffritmg' £gr Exfceotional ChlKiren;. Re ftdurce Conflfeuratlons 



Schoot I^t/ir pg Haryland^ cthis ^t» law srcacly tnrbadens tha scope aod incrcwer 
public Qctiool' x^oponaltoltleo for providing education and cftLylcco to h/^dicapped 
\ fhSXo^^* Included amodg fcfte ©ore significant changeo fron t|ho prior Jaw onj: 
;j , .a* A btoadanlngtof tlie definition of the ban4icap?ed. 

^ ' $,./^A''clatiflcaiiQn of reeponoibiUty of $tater0epat5qjetlt of Educetioa tp 
^e' accountabie for d4ucatlo;nof * the hattdicapped, ■ ^ 

/ *' • ' ' t , ' V * ""^ r- f ■' ■ 

. .c♦/^A' mnd4l?e for Interagency *qoordin3tion^^ / 
: ^.v ■>''. 1. . ■■ ' ■ ' ■ ■' ■ .:■ ■ ■ ■ 

' V '^d. Proi^fslojaa for cducation of all the handicapped l^om birth throuBV twenty 

^:yeard p/ age* ^ ^ . \r . .. - 

' t ^ w^'^ifce that all ch^Ur^u, birth through tVe^^ 

• -T. * ;^<*tt^l3f* tba )?ennoylvania Aasoclation rir Retarded Childr^ versua The state 
of P^payXvadta X*tigati<>n and the mis/versub Boiiird 0:6 Wucatioft. of the Dl«tr±c\: 
Colurabia lav^Uit/ eota^ohed the righta 6t handicapped clilldreii to i/free,^ 
. .|mbllcl:^ 8upfSrted''educatioa suited to their needa 



li^tecqmbeTt Xd73» the Marylaad Association for Retarded Children/ CMMtC) 
introduced Jn the Circuit Court of Baltimore fcoyaty a right to education auit 
against tha State Department of Educatio^i, ^tate Department of Health and Kentai 
. ;ByslejtO|,. and;ilajs abcal edu^citio^agencles (Prirc^ George 's County^ lIbntg 
Sti M|ry*a Ctounty»^jaa:tlao^e City Baltlr^te County; ^nd Dotcheker^^^^^^ 
plaintiff a contended that ihe defendant, the >I^ryland State Department of Education^ 
.had not provided free public education to foi^it^n (14) children representiij^ 
yarloiis clasaeo of saver eijj to profoundly h^r:dicapped individuals. The plaintiffs 
further contended tliat the State Depattirint of Health and Ketital Hygiene did Hot" 
provide approved educational programs for childrea residing in State institutions. 
Thes plaintiff a charged that day cari pxogrfitis vare not available to such severely and 

.. . ■ .- ^ t ■ /■■■ - ; " ' I 

lirofoundly handlcaj)ped childrenv It was also charged that the State and localTiit 

^ , ■ ' ■ ■ ' • 

defcrtdants had virtually excl^iided cevarely and profoundly handicapped chxiarcn from 
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' , On^toy 3, 1974, tho Circuit Court of Balticore County decided tho folloalnss 
If It io tho rcapoaslbllity ot the State of Maryland to provide a firec 
education to oil persons ^etween the agea of five and twenty yetaro 
no mat tot how oevcrely and profoundly handicapped they nay bo. ^ 

2, Maryland's handicapped children ohall receive their education in 
approved educational facilities. ^ " 

3. Pull funding shall be provided to tl%e child ri^n who must receive, 

thoir education In nonpublic facilities » if no public school iprbgraa ^ 
Is available. * 
i 4. Free transportation shall be provided to handicapped childcea. 
♦ Thesc^ two events, the legislation and the decree, have accelerated th6 pace ^ ^ 
at which the State must move to serve the handicapped • Furthermore, these ete^rtts 
hsvB created a serious fiscal drain upon the resources^ of the State of Maryland 
and of local governments. The following figures indicate the extremely rapid 
growth In Statu supt^oit o f p t og r am s^or— the-handle^pped^ 



YEAR STATE AID FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

1966- 67 $ A, 749,484 

1967- 68 9,999,264 

1968- 69 14,793,506 
1969^70 15,794,967 

1970- 71 20,686,572 

1971- 72 26,220,334 

1972- 73 27,493,899 



1973- 74 30,663,600 

1974- 75 34,500,000 

1975- 76 43,900,000 



Er|c 15^' 



- H$<^Qnt state (xMditt havo Indicated that tho abpvo coot flguroo rcpro^nt bnXy 
- alfeut diw> haU of tlid total coot of Sf eclal ?4uj?4t|on. thp roaalrtlns one fcalf of 
the fQ9t lo WroS by th^ local oducatlon agency^ Wo aro; thcroforc^ pppr*tlng In 
ItaTyland a proa^ram pf iibout $8fii,000,QOd^S^^ thd Federtf. 

G€«^triaent lo conlaributt^^^^^^^ 3588^000,000, 
' tfe liavo, then, a $9*4,q0Q;00d progr^ia in which th^ Federal oharc"i. iQoo'tta • " 
7%. ynloas th<i §tato of Maryland rcccfvoo additional Federal lupport, llatyUnd. 
ioA other JitAtod and tcrrltorloa vlll i?o unmble to meet their oandatoa onf 
r«^oo»lbllifclcp to the Jhmndicapped. H 25^ Federal chare In the co»t of education 
)^ifdgraaa fdr the handicapped i« what la needed, ihls figure ^Id bring 
•xp^^dltttrea to an a^CiiMatQ level for the atatois (baateii onUary^abd'a ea^^ance 
a*d vlttiottt roilnguiohing control of j?rpgiraiaa to the Federal GovermBnt. : 
• tho chree (3) dxiiq oetore you. today rcprooent. In different wayo, an 
" Increaacd' and oceeaoary Fcdaral cccanitacnt to the handlcapjed. ^ i^MO bllU ar« 
further in, conaonanco with Maryland • o leglalative nandatea, at^w^ oo Ita recent 
court dccf 00 (HAKCi vei the State of llaryland)*. | 
^ We believe that th& Federal cdrnniccent to the handicapped in Maryland should . 

be increaoed froa the current 6.3:; level to the tuggebtod 25Z level. 

Ifo believe that the MatMao Fonmsla OTctcaslon proposed In both Si 125C and 
S. 1264 reprcoent the moot equitable syctea of entitleicenta to atatea yet <evlaed 
for the education of the hai^dicapped. ' ' 

Wo beliova that a bill of the magnitude of s. 6 must ,bo carefully octatinized 
Tsoth fiscally and programmatically. A careful look at Senator Mathlao* fiading 
concept ilor incluaion in $. 6 should be considl^Tlds it represent* to uo tha most 
coat accountdblo^mechants^ for -tgrgetlrig' funds for the handlcappbd. We^ la 
> Maryland, are also concerned with th<5 follovlng specific provisions of S.6r 

• I, . U »^.qxiir... c;,-: dev i,.-;. : V : . ^ j>r :alf'c..:ldrca by 197^. 

Thla lo Impoosible to meet on a nationwide baslb with that abort a 
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timotrmo. 1980 lo far mora reaXlotlc. 

2« Tho fuodlng concept propoocd rcqulreo the utilization of otandacdlscd 
coot accounting procedures nationwide It oecao ictpoooible to achieve 
thla^ baded on the current otato of the are ia reop^ct to opeci«l 
education financing, A looro thorough natiqnal look at financing should 
be token at the Pedcral level. Wo would cuggest the oppolntoent of a * 
national cotssitteo to develop o coot accounting oec^anism' t^hlch tm <lispl6 
ond easily adaptable from ototo to o*'at*. ^ 

3« The propooed 'Stote Planning and Advloory Panel occmo to crcato a/ncv 

bureaucratic oechanicm for ovoroeeing prograos for tho handicapped. Wo' 

• * quastion the advioability of eotoblishing a deciolon-moklog poliqr group 
over and above legally mandated State ogcncieo and boardo already asolgncd 
U poliQT inaking function, > 

4, The Bill doeo not opecify clearly the role at the Bureau of Education for^ 
the Handicapped (6£H)« nor dooo it addrepo Itoolf to nAintalll^QC 
Increaoing the oerviceo of the Divd^on of Personnel Preporatlian. An 
expanded and detlned-Pederal trodUilng funcftion^under the aegis of BEH 

io aboolutely necessary fot: the oucceoo of S# 6, 

5. - While S.6 oeto forth the neceooity of utUizlng the various VedtaX 

program sot- aoidoa (P*L. 89-3l3« Vocational Education^ etc«)ln a manner 
consiotent with tht goal of' providing a free appropriate public education 
for all handicapped children, there io no indication that theoe programs 
nniat aloo commit thciV funds first to the unserved ao set forth imdcr tho 
recent reyioiono to tne Eduction for i;he Handicapped Act. 
With tha ouggested revisions above* we believe that S,6 can be the most 
comprehensive approach to tneet the needs of the nation's handicapped children* 
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. STATEMENT BEFORE SUBCOMI-liTTE^ ON 
THE HANDICAPPED OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
BY RICHARD SQIIFT^R^ CHAIRMAN OF 
GOVERxNOR'S INTERAGENCY task" FORCE ON 
THE EDUCATION OF HANDICAPPED 
CUllDHEN 

April 9, 1975 

r would* like to offer only a few brief com- 
inents concerning the legislation before you. 

In my years as a niember of the Sta^e Board 
of Education of MarylahcS(|i I have fomid no experience as 
tragic and fras tra ting as responding to telephone calls i 
from parents of handicapped children. In each . instance 

I would be told of the one, all-consuming problem with 

r 

whic h a fam i ly will have lived fnr y^^y<, to>^ often, 
all too often, l wptdd have to respond that we wish we 
could be of help but we do not have the funds to do the 
job that has to be done. 

The State of Maryland and many of its s\ib- 
divisions have made a major effort in recent years to . 
provide funds for improved services to handicapped children. 
There is no question that we have made significant progress. 
But we have far to go before we can say that we are doing 
the best possible job for all the children effected. Ths 
resources to db such a task are not likely to be available 
In the foreseeable future at the State and local govern- 
ment level. Thatis why the kind of support which S., 6 
would offer would ^deed be ideal. 
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But one does not ha vie to be claijfvoyant to 
conclude that S. 6 is not likely to become law in the * 
iiraneSiate future. Yet, the children that need to b^ • 
served are here now and any time that we lose vjmay mean 
that opportunities for the affected children are lost 
irretrievably.\^ That is why we are not taking an all- ^ 
or-nothing approach ^ but ask that you enact S. 12i56 or 
S. 1264. / ^ 

Last year's Mathias ^endment has already 
begun to t»rovide the funds to enable us to plan for 
significant program improvenfen^s in the field of 'spo^cial 
^dudatt;on in F tY" , 197C. If th"e"~principlo of that amen d - 



inent were extended and if the amendment were funded at 
a highej: level, we could build further on what we have ' 
already planned for next year and the years following. 

If. you were to ask whether stuns less than are 

provided by S. 6 pan do much good, jti^ answer is an emphatic 

. 't 

"yes". To begin with, where programs are already in ex- 

\ . • 

istence, even a Relatively small incremental sum can change 
the character of a program from less than adequate to 
adequate or superior. Beyond that, and most importantly. 
Federal fionds can be used to lay a foiandation for further 
progress through the development of demonstration projects 
or special training programs. This latter point is most 
important and I would like to underline it. 
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^ l!he point to remeniber is that oitir State 
legislature, and I assume other State leigfislatures as - 
^|elly will, in voting for State 'aid for special eduq^tion, 
insist on the distribution of the funds to tfte local 
school districts on. sojne formula, so that tSese districts 
^re in a better position to carry out' their progiranis* 
Iiittle 1^ any inpriey is left over tc? do-the advance 
planning further progriim developmeht ojc to addr^^s : 
spedial needs 6r support -^sysieaial demonstration projects,' 
But, as long ag Federal funds can be used moire flexibly, 
we are able to make the kind of investment in the future 
that I ha v e just described, — ^ tt^ 

^ It is in this context that I do ask that the 
law be amended or clarified. The provision of the statute 
now codified at 20 U.S.C. §1413(12) (A) calls for "priority 
in the itilization 'of funds [for] handicapped children who 
are not receiving an education." I ask that this statutory 
provision be amended to read "to handicapped children of 
school age". 

My reason for suggesting this amendment da 
that there is no doxibt that all states should/ in keeping 
with the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment, provide 
educational services to children of school age, ir~ 
Respective of their han<^cap. As long as they fail to 
to do sd, they should be required' to spend all Federal 
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funds to meet their constitutional obligation before 
spe^nding any money Elsewhere. 

Hpwever, the language now in the law has 

♦ . ^ if-. 

been read ^o require every state not only to meet its 
constitutional obligation to its school age children but 
to allocate available Federal funds to serve pre-schpolers 
before it can be used for any other purpose. I want to 
say that I am all in favor of programs for pre-school 
childrenv but I consider it highly inadvisable for us 
to be compelled to use all available Federal fundfe to 
develop pre-school programs if we have identified a 
greater need and a better use of the monfey elsewhere. 
That is why I hope that you will adopt the proposed amend- 
ment. 

In other words, if you insist that the Federal" 
money be used to make every state live up to its con- 
stitutional obligations, without making it necessary for 
parents to go to court, that is certainly wise and proper, 
'However, once you move from an issue of constitutional 
law to- an issue of educational policy and tell a state 
what educational programs deserve priority, I would 
question the wisdom of your action. Quite frankly, I 
assume that the result whicn rhe foregoing provision has 
produced was unintended and I am, therefore, asking for 
a correction of the law. 
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This brings me to a final point, the role o£ 
^ the Federal bureaucracy, i would like to urge this Com- 
mittee to take whatever steps are necessary ta reduce the 
enormous Federal requirements of paper work, much of 
which is useless and meaningless. Voluminous reports 
in this and other fields must frequently be filed ^^th 
Federal agencies. Mary of these reports simply use up 
time, paper, and money, without produQ^ing useful results 
for children. Far too often we are ijivolved not in 
arguments over substance and programs but are in dis- 
agreement over the gobbledegook which is to be incor- 
porated into the reports to the Department of Health, 
Education; and Welfare. I hope that in your legislative 
reports you could comment on this phenomenon and urge 
an end to it. 

To sum up, while we recognize that it would 
be indeed most helpful, to all handicapped chil^dren if 
S. 6 became law, we ask you at this time to report 
favorably on S. 1256 or S. 1264. 
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Senator Randolph. Dr. Bell, will you testify, please? You will uit^^ 
derstand the lieed for summarization. Your statement will be included 
in its full text in the reoord. We are gratified that you have come to^ 
us'this morning. If you will,^)roceed. 

STATEMENT OF DR. TEIt^EL H. BELL, COMMISSIONER OF EDTJCA- 
TION U S OFFICE OF EDUCATION, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. EDWIN. 
W MARTIN, JR , ACTING DEPUTY COMMISSIONER FOR THE BU- 
REAU OF EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED, AND CHARLES M. 
COOKE, JR., DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION 
(EDUCATION) . . - 

Dr. BEij. If the chairman prefers we can submit this for the record . 
and go right to discussion. . , . , ,i • • „ ;i v/^„ 

Senator Randolph. Yes, it will be pnnted in full m our record You 
just highlight the points that you believe wiU be valuable in the state- 
ment that you will make at this time. . . ' ■ , . 4^, " 

Dr Beix. We would like to emphasize, just paraphrasing from our 
statement, that the Office of Education wiU be spendrng $338 million 
in fiscal year 1976. Of coui^, these are dbvioudy, Mr. Chairman, not 
aU in the Education of the Handicapped Act. Mauy^f them are set- 
asides in other education laws, so I wanted to clari^ tha.t. 

Not included in'this figure is the set-aside for vocational education 
for the handicapped since that amount has not been requested by the 
administration, pending the passage of its <^^ocational education 

^"^ff Scond page of my testimony discusses the issue of wjio is re- 
sponsible for the education of handicapped children and its emphasis 
isV of course, on the position this admmistration ^as had This is a 
State responsibilitys but hopefully this doesn't unply that the Federal 
Government can walk away firom this totally. ^.i, i 

The statement emphasizes the requirements, that I am sure the^hair- 
man was instrumental in helping to get into legislation, "^"J^^^^^^S 
Law 93-380, that puts some enforcement requirements upon us m 
seeinff that handicapped children are served. i. . • „ 

S a few pSin^ here, Mr. Chairman, and I think my Paraphrasu^ 
will have been completed. We estimate over on the third Pa^ <>* my 
testimony, that S. 6 provides for 75 percent of the exce^ cost, as we 
SS'^that for 7 Siillion children. The Sf^-^f f 
pointed out is our estimate that approximately ^.2 b^lio" ^ 
required to fund S. 6, using the average costs %nd figuring what 75 
percent of the excess cost would be. . . ' 
That is how we arrive at the $4 biUiou figure, 
fl . C1(L to the bottom of page 4 we discuss iii our testimony so^^^^^ 

points I will not go into it here, but I am sure you are thoroughly 
^ fSiar with them. We will turn from that to some aisci^^ion that 
we have had about the problems of identifying handicapped children^ 
I iSow that has been a concern to this committee : getting adequate 
data and being aMe to substantiate it. I mightjust depart from para- 
phraaiSg S m^r testimony, Mr; Chairman. I want tx> emphasize, in 
SrSt bee^i recalledf'that in Public Law 9^8(^^e^ca- 
tion amendments that were passed and signed into law last summer. 
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Jg^t^^gftQCptaiy fop Mimi^ m not under the jurtVdiction of 

SS!rf ^ hearings m 1973 and 1974 contain stateineSfe ott^S 

SSS^fe^^^^P^-P^^ exi^anidS 
FrSfefff ■ educationaf opportunity 

rS^^^'^^^^^^^h opporturiifrjr for handicapped cMldifett T^ 

. BEi4i. 1 |hink that we haye a Very hean responsibilitv I think 
tS^'^'f^ 93^80 that ^0 find L enYorSent partes 
gwesa one of^e fundameMal duestions, one of the great con(4X of 
aus admmisfa^tion as 1 spcafe On Waif of the aCiiSJ^ t 

*f ^hoseresponsibilitySfS^re 

lUvtS'S- ^#«^5^?^Fdthi^be&e in pr«S t^^^^^ ' 
dWKtl if/iT?^" °* *fe a<iTiistration that this is a State respoS- 
Stu*^^ ^S'K^* ^ «^ *l^at m can to encourage anim- 

forc|the mandates of flie law. But the primary thrust of the^onev 
sWdbecommg^fromtheS 

Stete§arema1,6tter fiscal condition than the FeE^ ^ 

f«L'^Tv.*^"i*^^^ has been an arguriient that has been presented be- 
fore. Although I wasn't here when the hearings were held K vear 

t^l SSilfif Wdingto your question fh^t notwithstanding 
ifif^£ °° ^hose ttoney i^ should be, that 

It will be^my ,firm determmatiQn, and sitting here with me is Dr 

^the handicapped in the United States, and t can sa;v on behalf of 
^IZ^'^U^f whatever the outcome of the legislSoT^e^Ko oS 
utmostto be assertive and aggressive and administratively responsible 
mfaithfully^carryin^ out thelegislative intent. ^^^Po^siDie 

Senator RAinx)i,M[. Thank you, Dr; BelL 

Dr. Beu,: I believe that I have, summarized the saUent points in mv 
^famony I ain looking> my wftteh, knowing how sw^^^^ 
leave. So I would be most'happyj Dr.Marfcin aid I, to r^pond 



Senator ^Knouru. I have one question if or Dr. MaTtm. a.sense 
it is the same question I asked of you. You hkve been Part of thjg devet 
. opment in the Office of Education, and yodhave watched the develpp- 
tmni of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. I ^ould me 
]^0T you to speak, Dr. Martin, op what you consider, to h^ a more 
^ilegtive role, if effective is the proper yfoid to use, m helping ijs to 
establish a national policy that will more adequately meet the needs of 
the handicapped children in our educational proc^.. . . 
Dr. MAkiin. Senator Randolph, since the dajs of 1967, when you 
- and your coUeagues on the I^abor and Publio Welfare Gomm^^tee be- . 
ean this programi of assistance to the Stated and created the Jiureauy 
tHerehasbeen a rapid growth in Federal support thxouglt ajawe^ of 
' activities. Most of them are specific kinds of proOTains that the i^on;- 
eress has authorised. We have gone from ft period Where^the JJficlei'iu 
share was perhaps $2Q million or $30 million to a penod now y^hem 

it is almost $400 million. . *^ : w;.,^, ^ 

This has had a profound effect on maiiy St!it6s. Tow remeift^- 
ber meetiiigwith us ft few v^eeks ago, wjiien the West Virgmia officials 
were down and Superintendent TayJor made a pomtthat a few years 
aco in 1971, the funding from the Federal effort represented more than 
SO percent of the*SpecialE,ducation funds in West Virginia, and pro- 
vided them wi£h the catalyst and the be^nrn'rig efforts, the seed money 
in ttsense to get off the ground., i ^ n \Lu- '--^tJt.}'\la- 

Todav, *he Federal fundls represent 12 percent and the, btate iias 
more than tripled, I think, the number of children that^t is serving. 
I think that illustrates well where we are today and where w6_nayft 
been over the last few years with the Federal'eflort bemg a stimulus to 
State, effort, hdping train tejwhers^^fe^^ 

ripty of activities. , ^ ■ y v. x^tl' * ^ 4.*!.^ 

The budget that we asked for-.this year will continue that patteraj. 
We have asked for increased, funds to train teachers. We hay^'|gte<l 
for additional funds to develop materials for the deaf and so tOrlh. 
But m addition to that, under Commissionet Bell and under hia pred- 
ecessor Commissioners Ottina and^Marland, we have also tned to 
take a leadership jrole in the stimiulaionof State concern and commit- 
ment to children through public statements, through the development 
of priorities and through a variety of encoura^ments to groups Uko 
the Chief State School Offices, the School Board Association aucl 
others to join in this national effort. 

I think that is the role that we have. It has been an extremely suc- 
cessful role. We have seen more than 2 million children added te the 
rolls since 1967. But at the same time the problem of how to get the 
remaining children served as quickly as possible is one that troubles 
us, and, of course, is the basis for your hearmgs. ... . 

Senator RANDOiiPH. I would say that we -were late m bnnging tho 
1967 bill into being, would you agree? . , . ■, 

Dr. Mabtin. I think, yes, in a sense, that as long as a child is Trail- 
ing for an education we are too late and we are stilLtoo late m that 

'^^le^tor Rakdolph. I think we must always accept our responsibil- 
ity, not only in the executive, but also in the legislative branch. 
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Ss&^^^ ■ and was not requested by the ad^ 

ftl^itef^""^^ #&:>ealfz^the lateness in giving a priority to 
. this subject. However, we innst ask for lUore rtonej to strenfftlen 
theptogram and ser^e m6iA children. ^ strengcnen 

to be done with the 

*stra)utiott,0f the %der»l.s)^.a|»;l^e ate emphasizing the role of stim- 

support from 

^Versource they can gelit,lSt^tevMj and FederaflKel. " 
thev do hSS"^;?"^^^^^ ^ pridrities. m good conscience 
^Ir^^S^^^' f *r * subcommittee ofthis type dedi- 

;^2^r WOK.at what we are doiug.and then ask ourselves if we caiL 




3D!r. Marsr 

;^^>;;jiT J ''^ "1 this effort. I dbn'^ sav what 
fi^M?!?**]?" beapproved ty the Con^essin its totaUty^ wXS 

1*' ^ *ben -we were turned back by the 
■Tfe^^ft- J' P^'l^ ^* 'VS'^^"' '^"^ '^gain we were turned back 
SSSeS. '^^r*^ passage of the bill wS 

Sf ^1*^ law. We are gomg to work together. We have differ- 
enceS^But pe^aps these can be our strengths. ■ 
. gi-. Bsax. That is isurely so. 

. f ^W^i JandoI'W. Of course, let us work together to do what is 

SSKrf ' '™ *° ''^""^ repU teJnduded 

Dr. Bbee,: T^iat is a Very imi^ 

wmh^^lf^^rt^^i """^ helpful. We may have qu^ekons that 
wiUbft^sent to you. I)r.,Bdl,,we are grateful to yo - 
Dr. Beuu Thank you. 

[IJe prepared statehaent of Dr. Bell and additional material subse- 
quently supplied for the record follow:] ^""ai raaieriai suDse- 
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i am hJippy tO] appear today before this Subconmittee to discuss the 
fHndlM fonwTa ani other provisions of s> 6.*S. 1256 and S. 1264. 
Tnese Bills provid^ the basla for discussing the appropriate Federal 
role In providing Educational services to handicapped children. 

As you know, the Federal effort in improving -educational services 
to the handicapped lias increased rapidly in the past decade. Not only 
has the oMIgatlon ieyeyrisen oyer ten tjiries. but the scope of programs 
. has broadened consiclerably. From a narrow progt^am In ig64 spending $20 
million on traditional, e^lucatl on, primarily for the blind and deaf, 
several Federal programs for the handicapped7ln the Office of Educatton 
alone will spend mor^ than $338 millibn in' fiscal 1976. 

The Office of Educatio/i is^now Involved In: training teachers* 
aides, admlnistratorfe and other Specialists needed to provide education 
to the handicapped; encouraging child advocacy programs and applied 
researchj demonstrating and disseminating exemplary programs.^ Including 
physical therapy, occupafional training and early childhood education; 
supporting national and regional efforts tq Identify handicapped children, 
properly diagnose their educational needs and direct them to appr9pr1atli, ; 
servfces: ^and providing direct aid to programs for the severely handl- ^ 
capped, deaf-blind^^ and children in State institutions to supplement, the 
State comnitment in this area of education. 5^ 
In addition. Part B. for which the Con^^ has appropriated $1Q0 
million in FY 1975. provides funds to States^ for initiat-lng. expanding^ . 
and improving their own special education programs. This broad range of 
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activities has made BEH the focal point of the Federal effort In educa- 
ting the handicapped. Its accomplishments have been an important factor 
in raising national sensitivity to the right of all handicapped children 
to equal educational opportunity. ^ 

Historically. the responsibility for the education of children has 
rested with the States. A substantial bqdy of litigation continues to 
clarify the State role In. both the financing and administration of 
education, including education of the handicapped. For example, since 
we last testified In this area, Federal court decisions have found that 
^States may not completely delegate the responsibility for education to a 
local school district. Accordingly, It i,s clear to us that the ultimate 
responsibility for education rests with the States — not the Federal or 
local levels of government. 

While the Federal role in financing the education of the natlon^s 
children remains secondary, proJ)1b1ting discrimination against handi- 
capped children in education is a specific Federal responsibility. 
Legislation passed by the Congress In the past two^ears gives the 
Executive branch authority to enforce both the elimination df all 
discrimination against the handicapped In .Federally assisted programs 
and activities (Section 504'of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 

1973) and specific requirements for approving State plans to provide 
special education (Sections 612 and 615 of the Education Amendments of 

1974) , 
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I want to emphasize that both the Oepartmervt and the Office of 
Education are taking these responsibilities seriously, and guidelines 
and regulations to, insure State compliance with these statutes will be 
issued in the near future. Thus, the F^eral role in the education of 
handicapped children involves helping t^ build the capacity of State 
an4 local education agencies to meet/^eir responsibility of providing 
services and to insure equal educational opportunity for handicapped 
children, 

S. 6 would extend the Federal role in education of the handicapped 
far beyond this to one which places heavy financial responsibility for 
their education on the Federal government. This dramatic change would 
be effected by haying the Federal government provide 75% of the costs of 
educating handicapped children in excess of the average per pupil ^ 
expenditur^ for non-handicapped children, and giving the Federal govern- 
ment the responsibility to eval^jate the States' efforts in educating the 
handicapped. We estimate that the cost of such, a role for the Federal 
government would exceed $4 billion per year. 

In previous testimony we. stated that such a sharp change in t\k 
nature and size of the Federal role demands thorough consideration: 

. First, this bill fails to consider the broad problem of 
integrating service delivery to handicapped people. Most 
State delivery systems approach the needs of handicapped 
people by having isolated groups of professionals provide 
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spectalized services v^fithout attempting to treat the 
continuum of individual need. 5. 6 would^ increase the level 
of ec^cational support as opposed to rehabilitative, medical 
or diagnostic services without examining the States' current 
delivery system and attempting to target supplemental Federal 
aid on States* weaknesses. * ^ 

Second, this bill would also place complete responsibility for 
the education of the handicapped in the State education agency, 
a position which contravenes a number of State laws. We would 
thus be imposing Federal administrative proce,dures in an area 
which. is traditionally and legally a State prerogative. We 
believe such intervention is unnecessary to achieve the goal 
of full educational opportunity for the handicapped. 

Third, it is important to note that the argument for Federal 
assumption of incremental special education costs has become 
increasingly weak. In proposing solutions like S. 6, the 
tendency has been to assum^ that the Federal government has 
unlimited financial resources. The sharply increased deficits 
in the Federal unified budget means that the Federal government 
should not expand its role In an area which is a State 
responsibility. In addition, declining school enrol Iments^ 
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which lessen demands on established State and local 
tax bases, put States in a better positiiin than the Federal 
government to support programs for all children with special 
needs. Based, on Its estimated cost alone* Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe. I need to amplify further the Administration's 
opposition to this bill « 

. Next, the problem of identifying handicapped children for the 
purpose of a formula such as that contained in S. 6 has other 
dimensions that must concern us. The procedures in this bill 
>ould tend to encourage States to "label" many children, 
particularly those requiring special services, as handicappedV 
States would be encouraged to, maintain that number at the highest 
possible level. For children with mild handicapping conditions 

, the social stigma of the "labeling" can have lasting adverse 
effects on the child's development — effects outweighing any 
special educational services they inay receive. The reports of 
widespread mislabeling of disadvantaged and bilingual children 
by identifying them as mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed, 
point to cultural bias found in commonly accepted and widely 
used screening instruments, and this must heighten our concerri. 

Finally, the problems inherent In the administration of an 
excess cost formula are almost Insurmountable. We have just 
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completed a study which indicates that the^ Office of Education 
could not, in the near future, insure an equitable distribution 
of these funds. Among the findings which led to this conclusion 
are the imprecision ir>^ Categorizing handicapped children, 4he ♦ 
wide range of eligibility based on age, and the quality of 
financial data at the State level. For instance," one State 
in our study reported emotionally disturbed and learning disabled 
children in the same category and several States did not dis- 
tinguish between hard of hearing and deaf children, and partially 
sighted and blind children. More Important, some Statesjimit 
^ participation to those handicapped children of compulwry school 
attendance age, while others mandate services for children 0-21, 
thereby almost doubling the population eligible for Federal ' 
reimbursement. Even if States had comparable standards for 
Identifying handicapped children, the lack of comparable financial 
data would not allow the development of an excess cost formula. 

. S. 6 proposes to solve these problems by adopting "such fiscal 
and accounting procedures as may be necessary to assure proper- ^ 
allocation of the funds." Our analysis indicates that an 
individualized pupil accounting system would be necessary to 
insure a distribution which would reflect accurately the costs 
of educating "mainstreamed" children, those whose placement 
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Includes both regular and special Instruction. We have neither 
the technical capability nor the immense resou*;ces required to 
determine the expenditures for each student In the United States. 
Even If the law were simplified so that common program accounting 
at the LEA level met Its requirements, the costs and the admlnl- V': : 
^ stratlve problems would remain substantial. Although the final 
report from the National Center for Education Statistics Common 
Core of Data Feasibility Study has not yet been submitted, pre- 
liminary findings on the cost of cqllecting these data at the 
local level seems to require expenditures well In excess of the 
original estimate of $150 million a year for 5 years. 

The evaluation procedures contained In S. 6 are also 
troublesome. The thorliy Intricacies of achieving appro- 
priate Identification without unnecessary labeling should 
not be taken llghtty. Further, mandating a yearly 
Individualized written program for e^/ery chlW receiving 
specialized services as contemplated In S. 6 could produce 
an administrative nightmare without resolving the problem. 
Even If the States could assemble and update the ^ 
necessary millions of plans without Infringing on. the 
confidentiality or due process rights of the i 
children identified (an extremely doubtful prospect), evaluatincf 
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the quality and appropriateness of those plans would require 
tremendous resources; manpower and funds used 1n the 
direct provision Of serviced 

I would now like to turn to prpposed bills S. 1256 and S, 1264. 
Both of these bills are essentiaTTyVxtensions of the forrpula for 
funding the ParfB State Grant program contained in section 611 of P.L. 
93-380. This formula sets the authorization level at $8.75- per child 
(handicapped or not)^ aged 3 to 21 who resides in the United States. ^ The 
"^authorization level for FY 197S is approximately $^65 million. These 
bills would increase the current authorization levelS of ItOO and $110 
million for FY 1976 and FY 1977 to >pprpxiinately the FY 1975 level . 

Our primary objection to this formula has been and continues to be 
the large authorization ceiling. This authorization has created expecta- 
tions among the teachers and parents of handi^ped children which can 
not"be met, A more realistic authorization leTfel. allocated on a per 
pupil "basis, would bi the level proposed in the President's FY T976 
budget, which would be sufficient to allow States to continue "to expand, 
initiate, and improve" their programs for handicapped children. 

The problems of educating the handicapped are more complex than the 
proposed solutions contained in these bills-a massiv6 infusion of 
funds. In recent years the Department has sponsored a number of efforts 
to expand our knowledge and to evaluate the proper Federal role in this 
area. A RAND report. "Services for Handicapped Youth"* questioned many 
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of the traditional notions about special education. Other studies, 
particularly The Futures of Children , directed by Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, 
raised Important questions about the methods and consequences of 
"labeling" children as handicapped. Moreover, as previously mentioned, 
the National Center for Education Statistics Tast month published a 
survey of the costs of educating the handicapped In nine States. Its 
conclusion was that the Information necessary for Federal participation 
on an excess cost basis Is not available an^ recoimiended analysis of 
alternative funding strategies for educating the handicapped. Finally, 
prellftilnary evidence from an ongoing Office of Education evaluation of 
educational programs for severely handicapped children indicates that- 
cost and quality are not directly correlated. Thus, the most expensive 
program is not necessarily the most effective. 

While we continue to search for more conclusive answers to the 
problems Inherent in educating the handicapped, we will concentrate our 
attention on ensuring equal educational opportunity foe all children. 
Specifically, we can provide States with a broad range of technical 
assistance and trained personnel; we can enforce strong Federal non- 
discrimination statutes: and we can continue State discretionary programs 
which are proposed for funding in FY 1976 at atout $250 million a year. 

Moreover, I would like to stress a simple fact which we all know, 
but which 1fi=&n important element in this discussion.. The amendments to 
tbe "Education of the Handicapped Act" contained in P.L. 93-380 have 
been in effect for less than eight months. These amendments not only 
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cbanged the Part B formula but also mandated sweeping and farreaching 

provisions on full opportunity, due process, confidentiality , and 

' nondiscriminatory testing. It is important to noCe that the deadline ^ 

for State pilaris far FY 1975 was March 17 and thus* the Bureau has just 

begun Its review. More extensive plans for I^Y 1976 are not due until 

\Aupust 21. These pi ans'must include procedures for chil^ identification 

and maintenance of confidentfality, a detailed time table for accomplishing 

a goal of full educational opportunity^^ and a description of the kind \ 

arid number of facilities, "personnel , and services necessary to meet that 

goal. The Bureau is working closely with States to implement P.L, 93r 

380, but until the State plans which reflect these requirements have 

been analyzed, *it is impossible to know whether States cart effectively 

absorb additibnal Federal funds as proposed in these bills. We want 

time to assess the impact of the FY 1975 doubling yf Pant B monies on ' 

the States' education plans. We ar^ concerned that this nllpney not be 

• " ^ \ - 

used to supplant existing State expenditures in programs for the handi-' 

<^ ' I ■'■ 

capped, aq^d thus prefer a breathing period — an opportunity to evaluate 
the cur^'ent situation. The Congress '^nd the Executive Brarfch have worked . 
cooperativel^D the last decade on behalf of handicapped children. Before 
enactingo leg^fatibn such as S\ 6,' with its profoi^nd shift in Federal 
responsi bill ties, we feel that more careful analysis of the current rol6s 
, ' played by the various governmental agencies ^t all levels is necessary. _^ 
It! concert with Congress, we should analyze all the Federal programs arid * 
, examine in depth tKe question of all services fpr the handicapped.. The • 
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Federal government has led the drive to recognize the rights of all 
»6h11dreh to full educational opportunity, but vve must be careful that' 
our involvement does not carry us beyond the limfts of our knowledge as 
we strive to achieve this goal. ' ^ ' 
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, FOREWORD 

The Select Subcommittee on Education of the VS, Houm of Representatives asked VS 
Coqunissloncr of Education T Jf. BeU for a special «irvcy and study to estimate the excess costs 
ofcducating handicapped chfldrcn. The study, needed in conjunction with legislation being 
wniidered by the Subcommittee, was assigned by Commissioner BeU to the National Centei for 
Education Statistics (NCES). This report presents the main findings of the survey. 

'I'w»P«<*»lwnrty and study were the responfibiHty of Stafford Metz,CW^^ 
T'il^fi?-'' Silverman, Senior SUtistician, Statistical Develop- 

meat Staff, NCES.and NeUon Ford, Educational Planning Specialist, Office of the Assistant 
Secretaiy for Planning and Evaluation, HEW, Special assistance was provided by The Office of 
Education's Bureau of Education for the Haiidicapped, 

I im grateful to the representatives of the nine States participating in the^mvey. 

Funds CNassetU, Acting Admihistntor . 
National Center for Edugition Statistics 
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INTRODUCTION AND FINDINGS 

■ The S«lcct Subcommittee on EducaUon of the House of RcpresenUUvcs requested a comparttive itudy of 
the costt of educating handicapped and nonhandlcapped pupils. SpecifictJly. they sought an analysis of the excess 
coats of educating the handicapped-by type of handicap, by type of irsijrj^onal lituaUon. and by various other 
i^m^d qitcgorizations. After receiving a preliminary report, they asked for i recommendation of an excess^st 
fitiucttat of model and the resource rcmjircmentt to develop, instaU. and opicrate a naUonaUy uniform data syi. 
tein to |»roduce comparable excesKost data, 

Jo cqjiect the neccKary data, a itucjy team from the National Center for Education Statistics and the 
Pfficeof the Assistajjt Secretary for Planning and EvaluaUon.with the cooperation of the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, conducted a survey in nine State cducaUon agencies (SEA*s).-CaUfoniia. Indiana. Kentucky 
Maryland, Minncsott, New Yoric, North Carolina. Pennsylvania, and W 

^Tlie complete survey materials from each SEA except one.I including a sample questionnaire and detailed 
presentation and discussion of the findings, of the survey, conititute the bulk of this report. 

As Findinga about the coat data supjplied by SEA*8. 

1 . No SUto surveyed had all the data needed for a detailed analysis of excess costs of «ducatihg the handi. 
cippcd. In fact, most of the SUtes had lltUe of the needed data in the detafl requested for the school 
year 1972-73. v 



2. I^cw pf the SUtes maintained a dctaUed accounting systdm for their educatiofli of the handicapped pro- 
grams. Personnel cost dati supplied by most of the States were largely appioxlmaUons made froin 
lecondaiy .daU sources. Costs of trtnspbriaUon and supplies geneiaUy were estimated by proration. 

3. None of the SUtes surveyed maintained, at the requested level of detafl. an information system on-the 
resources used for educating the handicapped. For example, no Slate could prbvide compleW daU on 
professional sUff. either by posiUon or by type of disability (e.g..hpw many guidance counselors or 
psychologisu work with the educsible reUrded). Many States M riot evenhave' data on suff by position 
.without regard to the type of handicapped pupib served (e^,. what percentage bf time.do guidance 
counselors or psychologists spend with the handicapped). 

4. Cost daja were not comparable. (See table.* page 3.) Siateswere often unclearas to whether specific 
costs (e;^^fringe benefits) were included in larger cost categories. Data from two or more independent 

- sources were frequently combined. 

5. Few SUtes provided cost daia on institutionalized children under the care of other Sute agencies 
(e.g.. retarded or severely handicapped children under the care of a Sute health agency). 



I Ont State did not complett the questionnaire and no team member was ablt to visit tht SEA. Because of the inelusivt 
Mturt of tbt data, which covered all ipedaJ piograms. the infonnation provided by the Statt could not b« compfled by 
hindicappinj condition. ^ ' uj 
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B. Findings ahout the costi of educating handicapped pupib. (See tablr« page 3,) 
C Other finding^ 

1. Some sea's suppiied sUtistlcal dau from adminUtntive financia) accounting systems taflored to reim- 
bursement of local education agencies (LEA't) for the costs of educating handicapped children. The 
variety among SEA reimbursement systems maJces for considerable variety in the financial data available 
to the SEA*s. Naturally, if the State does not reimburse the LEA'i for particular extra &ervlce$ fbr the 
handicapped (piychologlsts and social workers, transportation, or scrvicei either in addition to or part of 
the regular State reimbursement), the SEA administrative system will not pro^de this data. 

2. In many SEA's, general education and special education sUtistlcal record systems were organizationally 
separata. In some of those SHA's, the program accounts for special education for the handicapped and' 
for g^aeral education utilized different cost categories, making excess cost inferences uncertain. 

3. Some SEA*s did not collect from LEA's the necessary data to determine excess cost. Two SEA*s viiited 
.rc?orteA"policy** or specific State legislation which docs not permit the 'labeling" of handicapped chil-" 
dren in ttadltlonal ways. As a consectuence, one State did not report cost data for any of the 13 handi- 

> ' capping conditions specified by the Select Subcomntittee. The other State felt that it might be unable 

to doto in the future. 



4. In ooiy one State did all State agencies have a Joint data collection system to identify all children served. 

5. "Prevalence" estimates of handicapping conditions in the school-aged population used by each Sute 
varied widely. They ranged from an estimate of 4.7 perceijt^of all pupils in State B to 1 7.6 percent of 
all pupQs in State F. It is assumed that differences in the methods used to'estimate'the number of 
handicapped pupflsaccpiinted for the majority of this ruige/ - 

D« Special limitation of thia itudy. > . 

1. Many handicapped, especially the speech impaired* were in instructional iituatloiis thai make altbcation 
of costs difficult; t.g.,speech«impairedJ]pupilaia regular dassr^^ spent only a small proportion of the 
school day with speech ther^tpBts. No "modcr was available to allocate any of the jcosts of the instruct 

» tion received in regular classrooms by the speech impaired to educatlori of the handicapped. 



Speech-impaired pupils were very fcommon among the handicapped pupils M the cost structure for their 
Instruction was the lowest among all of.the handicapping conditions. As a consequence, costs of Instruc- 
tion per handicapped pupil were very difierent when the speech'impaired were Included in the computa- 
tion compared with when they were excluded. However, it is expected that similar allocation prob- 
lems will occur with programs for children with specific learning disabilities or other handliiappfed chil- 
dren who spend tome part of their day malnstreamed Into regular programs. As "raainstreaming" 
becomes common in delivering services to handicappedittUIdr^, the allocation of costs will become 
more cofnplex. 

£. Stnicttire of exceu cost 

1. No recommended structure of excess costs Is made here because the data available (those which the 
sea's had available) were too narrow to form the basis of an empirical analysis of exce>a-costs. Wi||iout 
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a sulUblc data base. thU task was anfcaiible. It U luegcit/a, based on cxp«ricnco with available State 
data, that a thorough analysis of alternative fundm&Ju4c^M for educating the handicapped be wrried 
out on 1 theoretical dr tnodel basis, with resources yfquale to the Subcommittee's priority on ihU Urea. 
The problems of devclopins dation which to baji^i funding strategy arc discussed on pag? 25 of this 
report. It is felt that a one-Ume, special lurv^f existing State data wDl not provide satisfactory data 
for developing a formula precUely because tl^S^tei do nothave comparable information on special 
.educatipri« 

2* Even tha best of models of cost itmtoes isilerqe if the SEA*i cannot supply the data required by the 
model at aU. or without great co^ The current phase of the Coinmon Core of Data feasibHity study m 
NCES wiU provide informaliodon the records In each State surveyed (including the Idnds of data needed 
for this invnUgaUOn as wcU& for most other high-priority Federal statistical needs in education) and 
State estimates of whaufwouJd coat to implement'varibus levels of common program accounting. 

3. Mad&ect rcsuUj^e study tcaroV field e^^ l?76fwnding(a»0no ' 

of iti terlM oi^dard recordkeeping for SEA'a wd IEA*i) development of an implementation hand- 
book for rei^Heeping on eduwUoni of the handicapped.. While such i handbook is only informative. 
It will rig^y to special educatioaiuthorities In the SEA^ that considerabte progresj has been made in 
-*--'«^U2ing terminology p<;rtahiing to the hiwdicappedl.tlie hahdhj^kwill Modify Jrom the^ei^ 
cARiing handbooks, all pertinent terminology and definitions and wiU lllustrato (for ipcpial and general 
,S»tion) standard mithods of keeping records to pem^t calculaUbn of excess costs*. It ^ also servt 
other planning and manageWnt purposes« ^ 
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ASSESSMENT OF DATA FROM NINE STATE 
• EDUCATION AGENCIES ON COSTS OF 
EDUCATING HANDICAPPED PUPILS 

S^t^rJm s^h"'' "-"^ °f provided L estimated rather 

^r^r ^« H*"' '""i".'^'' P"^"'" "'"P^'=""e from State to State, 'n.erefore. it i, not 

PWbto, WW. exiting dau in sfeA',. tamake a national estimate of the "exce» cosf'of educatingliandicap«d 
ehUdien. Uie foUowing an the major typei of problem! encountered: . 

, A. UnavaflaWe data. • * • 

In many ca«5. data wer? no\ ivaflable .j actual numben'ebllected directiy through local. State. or other 

«„nX, ,M ""^ (») "bttined through special coUec- 

. flom for this survey, (2) were estimated by proration or iome other me thod, or (3) were not coUected Zd 

. 5"^' '"'"g "tBtzi because resdurces were not 

available to put the datt from the records on the computer and Ubulate them. . 

B. Noncomporable data. * - " 

l!'^^Zt*r^^ to report data on di5abaity typ« and pctsonncl. and on other 5ourc« of costs, differed 
liom Stote to State, thus maJung comparison and aggregation across States difficult. , 

CL DaU on handicapped and nonhandicappcdcdmbined. 

^'<^'^<^.<=°*<f/o: noamiiU:ippci pupUs could not be'separated from those for handicapped pupfl, 

.Itw« particulariy difncult for some SUte, to distinguish transportation cosU. Also, in some Stotes. educa- 

? J^'.?*!. '^'!f *f """ministrative responsibUity of units whose raissio-hs included nonhandi- 

Xr .2 "„ T t !f ^^'^^ "f «h« »P«=i^l "fvices unit 

rather tlian statistics on handicapping per $e, 

D. Dala not apecified by disability type. 7 

""''l "5' ^yP' °^ Specialists sych as social workers, speech 

. therapists, psychologats. and administrators served more than one type of handicap, and their time could 

y not be apportioned among disability types. 

E* Data based on hypo jjieticol prevalence. 

Data on total numbers of handicapped pupiU and of pupiU not served were, in many States, detemiined by 
appUcation of hypothetical prevalence rates. cumucuoy 

\ 

]!L°Jl'„"„?1lIf '"r"""J ."J "V"' i" '"llecting the data for each State that completed the 
. questionnaire or for which inforikition was avaOable: 
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A. Data not available in record lyitem 

1. AH datt reported were for c03t of inttruction with no breakouts foi» salaries, fringe beneflu, administra* 
tive costs, or materials and supplies. 

2. No data repotted for* social workers or paraprofessionals. 

B. Variation in reporting categoriea 

1. Blind included with partially sighted. 

2. Deaf included with hard ^f hearing. • 

3. Other health impaired (OHI) included with multiple handicapped. 

C Coitfl for nonhandicapped included ^vith handicapped j 
D» Gosti not available by disability - ' i 

f. ^chologist and administrative costs not available by disability. 

2. RiBimbunement costs were payments from one LEA to another; no costs from State institutions shown 
as reported. 

£. Us9 of prevalence rates 

Standard prev^ence rates for each handicapping condition were apparently applied to the total school 
population to determine the number of children needing service. 
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STATED 

A* Data not avaflable-in record oyotem 

1. No State survey of administrative salaries (including fringe benefits) or material and supply costs, 

2. Tcache^oldcs not differenUaied by type of duty; number of teacher aides for the handicapped could 
not bo estimated. 

B. \giriation in reporting categories 

1. ftrtially lighted and blind reported as one category: visually handicapped, 

2. OrthopedicaUy handicapped reported as classes for the crippled. 

3. MulUplo handicapped included only four deaf^lind students in out-of-State instituUons. 
4^ OHI/cportcd as "home, home and hospital, and hospital instruction." ' • 

C Coiti for nonhandicapped included with handicapped 

1. Social workcn served all pupils; effort for handicapped estimated at 10 percent of total. 

2. Transportation costs not broken down by type of handicapped pupa, 
D. Data not available byudiaability 

Data fof speech therapists, psychologisU, and administrativeyftaknot avaOable by disability. 
E» Uaeof prevalence rates 1 

1. SUte aid did not use prevalence rate on this form and did Hot report aiiy children diagnosed as handl- 
^ capped but jumerved. 

2, Total number of handicapped pupfls reported did not include number of students providfel 'instruction 
instate Department of Mental Health institutions. ' 
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STATE C 
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IhU State did not fUl out qucstioimiire, since its categories for data collection were incompatible with the 
categories in the forms. It did provide the most current data on the operation of its special education program, 
except that it had no cost data in the form requested by the Subcommittee. As a result no cost data sheet for 
Stote C i3 presented in the following section. _ 

Data on LEA expenditures for special education and State' reimbunement are reported by LEA for five 
types of programs: I) severely handicapped self-contained classes, 2) severely handicapped resource rooms, 
3) educableself<ontained classes, 4) educable resource rooms, and 5) itinerant services. No breakouts were 
available by disability or for various types of expenses (administrative, materials, psychological services, etc.)but 
average teacher salaries by program were given* / . 

Although only 6J&9 percent of chfldren in State C were identified as handicapped and receiving service, 
individual school districU varied from a high of t435 percent to a low of 3.04 percent, a 50(H>CTcent variance. 

A consultant to the Stote developed a prevalence rate and estimated that 10.16 percent of the school popu 
iatiOD was in need of a program. Special audi^l^f the school districts in the State will determine whether these 
new methods of tracking services to handicapp^chOdren provide adequate controls on LEA's. 
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STATED 

A.^ DaU not available in Stott record fyitem 

1. Transportation ind rcimburjcd costs provided from a ipecial data collection for this itudy. 

2. toc^|Menditures for clerki and some pabprofeisionalt not available and could not be estimated; 
thertRfTe, they were omitted from the coal figures. 

& Variation in reporting categories 

1. EraotionaUy disturbed and learning disabled reported as one categdry. 

2. Hard of hearing and deaf reported as one category and State could not separate them. 

; 3. PtertiaUy sighted and blind reported as pne category and State could not separate them. * 

C Cofta for nonhtndlcappcd included with handicapped 

Sodal workers, admlnistraUvcly part of the unit serving handicapped pupils, also served behavior problem 
} pupils, pregnant rnihors, and other special stiidento not handiapped. Time dSvoted to serving handi- • 
^ apped not separable from that devoted to noahtndicapped, 

^D. Gseti not available by diiobtlity' I 

Data on numbeyi and salaries of 'speech therapists, psychologists, and special education administrative staff 
notlvailablo by disability area. 

i * - * . •* 

E. Use of prevalence rates ^. ' 

• Total^iumber of handicapped pupils determined by applying a prevalence rate of 10.14 percent to total 
number of pupUs. Co;idiUon^ecific prevalence rates used for each type of dlsabUity* Number of pupils 
not served obtained by subtracting the actual number of pupils served from trie estimated total number 
of handicapped pupils for each disability. 
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A. Data not available in record oyotemo 

1- Tqtcl number of teachon of handicapped pupOi wni on catimau, although the information was available 
to the SEA. ProQiaminQ cost to retrieve this datum was excessive. 

X No records avoilablo on occupational and phyfsicol theiapistSf ^ ^ 

3. No data on paraprofe&sionals assigned to education of the handicapped. 

4. ttoupoitatlon, ipc^ supplies, and materials and equipment costo for the handicapped not available, 

5. Roim^urcsd costs not available. 

6. TCadier data for sovoro/profoundly retarded and tpeciflc4eamlng disabled pupils not available, f 
B» Vorbtion fai reporting categories 

t 

1 . Dsaf and hard of hearing combined as one category* 

/ 2- Rirtially sighted and blind combined aa one category. ^ 

' » 3j Multiply handicapped included with "other health impaired " which also included cerebral palsied and 
^ bmin-damagBd children. , < ' 

C ' Goota for nonhondicopped included vdth handicapped 

1. E^chdogista* and codal worker*' time not separated for handicap^Jed and nonhandicapped pupfls. 

2. About $150^0X)00 for salaries of "other professional staff carving the handicapped" not separated for 
handicapped and nonhandicapped pupils. The category included counsslon ($97 million) and nurses 
($28maUon). 

3. Somawhat more than 163 million for salaries of pupO personnel services and administraton not cepa. 
rated for handicapped ind nonhandicapped pupils. ' 

b. Data not available by dloo^ty 

1. Data for codal worlcen and psychologists not available by dlaabiliti/i 

2. Limited data by diiabiUty on administraton and "other profesalbnal staff tsrving the handicapped." 
E. VcQ of prevalence ratca ^ ^ 

Ho provalencQ data available from the SEA. 

10 
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STAtEF 



A. ^Data not ovoiloble in record oyotem 

1 . Ejwept for the trolimblo retarded ond for tnint|yortiitlon flccounii, aU data reported derived from pro- 
ration and other eitimatloR procedurcj utillzlnB data from iccondary wurcet; 1^,. the SEA did not 
mnintaln a itatisticd or adminiitrative reportinfl lyittm for iiaffing and education costi for the hnndi- 

— capped, ^ 

2. •Teacher- in the rcporti on itafF worfcing with the handicapped included (in addition to tcachsn) 
countdon. Ubrarian,, speech therapist!, eto.-everyone rtationed in a Echool and t^rorklng with children 
^pt administraton and lupervlson. In one itaff report, however, "tcncheP' dic^ilcludo tchool 
pxtncipob. 

B. VcTiotion in reporting categorieo * * * j 
I, Hard of hcarino ond deaf combined ao "hcarlna Impaired,** 

; 2. Rrtinlly nichtcd and blind combined as •Sricually impaired,- 

3. "Other health impaired" limited to the homobound and hoapltallzcd, 
C Co3to for nonlumdicappcd inchdod t;dth hcndicq^ - 

1. Supplies were an account for all pupflo. ! 

, 2. Rychdoaiflto' calarioo avaflablo for aU pupflo, ljut not nparntdy for handic^jped pupflo, 

i 3. Two taiiiq»ortation acoounto: .one for handicapped pupflo only (for troncportation for handicapped 
pupflo), the other for both handicapped and nonhandicQpped pupflo. 

D. Data not QvoilaMo by disability ' ^ 

Staff c2lartoa and numbem not avaflablo by dlcabfllty. 

ts, Ueo of pBovdenco rotca * ' 



^0 of thqjwcvnlcnco rates reported wore BBH ostlmateo; the othen woio SEA catlnntco: no empirical 
data oalflted. However, at the tipio of thio nirvey , the SEA woo cookino ftindo for a atattwido ccncua of the 
handicapped. AIoo, in 1974, the State employed 60 ppycholoaiotB deployed rooionolly , worlttafl with the 
tthoolD, ond oapoctec^to add on additional 100 in 1975. The 160 paycholoctoto were expected to Increace 
IBO aUmber of handicapped chfldron reported to the State. 
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STATE G 



A, Data nol avail^le in State record oystem 

1. Data on t/aniportation c>>5l3 for hindicappcd pupQs «nd for talaries for locUl workers ind phyiicaJ 
thciapisti nol available for school districts (available only for intermediate units). 

, 2. Coitt for Gifted included with costs for handicapped in ^Jistrict daU. Costs for gifted rtmoved from 
district data by proraUon using proportion of gifted to handicapped costs in intermediate units. 

3. Oat data not available for State-operated special schools for the handicapped. 

■; 4. Datanot availablo for total number of handicapped pupils, only for pupils served. 

B. Variation in reporting categorieo 

[ 1. Hard of hearing and deaf combined in one category, 
i • ; 

2, Itirtially sighted and blind in one category. 

\ 3. No category to report multiple handicapped. 



4. Intermediate unit form contained a category for "therapists"; it was assumed that it represented physical 
therapists since they were listed among other medical categories. . 

Co3ta for nonhandicapped included with handicapped * 

Special education teachers* salaries combined with salaries for "other professional staff." 

Cooto not available by disability ^ [. ^ 

1 . District record does not break out costs by disability, ^ 

2- Salaries for special education staff not separated by disability. 



' TWs Side had lepaiaw rtcords for IntetmedUti units (oflin coropiliina «evenJ ichool distrfctt and rwpocmbU for » variety 
of tpsdol ssrvicci) ind (chooi distiicti. i 
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STATE H 

^ 



"^ata not avaDoble in State record lyotem 

1. Salary figures for ipecial education staff, other than those fo/ the mentally retarded, were calculated by 
. using overage salary for all teachers. 

2. Number o Jparaprofesslonal staff for trainable mentally retarded. emoUonally disturbed, hard of hearing, 
partially sighted, and orthopedically handicapped was determined by assuming each teacher for these 
groups hod mA aide, 

3. Costs for special suppUci, materials, and equipment were determined for only 1 50 new classes out of 
768 special educaUon classes. Costs for these 150 classes wert determined by using as an estimate the 
cmouijt remaining from teacher salary block grants to districts/The average amount not used for 
calarisJi (estimated forsupplies. etc.) was $ 1,1 27 per district. ' v 

4. Tran^ortation cosU were estimated from per-pupil average costs of $66.44. 

5. CoaU for contracted services for diagnosis and testing were not avaflable and could not be estimated. 



B» Variation in reporting categories ^ ^ 

No ceparatc category for multiply handicapped. 
C Gwto for nonhandicapped included with handicapped (no problema reported) 
D. Coatn not ayailahle by disability 



Data on number and salaries of speech therapists, psychologists, and special education administraUve sUff 
wore not available by disability area. 
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STATE SUMMARIES OF COSTS OF 
EDUCATING HANDICAPPED PUPILS 

k, _ 

Cct d.U on educating handicapped pupih coUected from the survey ue presented In State sumrrury tables 
below. The costs of educating handicapped pupUs were considered to : 

• Special educition teicher salaries 
' • administrator salaries 

• specialist salaries , j i i- 

• salaries of paraprofessionals assisting special educaUon teachers and specialists 

• special transportation costs 

o costs for special supplies, materials, and equipment 

• reimbursed costs (tuition, room and board, etc.) 

To compote costs for the handicapped with thos. for regul« pupBs, the foUowing item5 were coUected for 
regular instruction: I 
; ' - i 

o teacher salaries 

I • profcsslbnal support staff salaries (other than for the handicapped) . 

I o administrator salaries / j 

{ o parapTofessional salaries ^ I 

I • transportation costs 

The problem comes down to determining how much of a haniicapped pupQ's time is spent in regular and in 
ipcdal ihstrucUon Mid what is the cos^ of the regular and of the special instruction. 

In calculating.peri)upU cost for the handicapped, the problem can be approached in two different way,: 

i (1) Include costslf both special instruction and regular instruction for the handicapped in the 

' . numerator and include total number of handicapped pupUs in the denommator: 



Total Instrtctlonal costsYor ^ hanjjioapped 
(special plus regular) j 



haiulicap 

¥— 

ed pupils. 



Total number of handi<j*pped pupils. 

1 ' 
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(2) Include only coils of spcq^sl^muCon in the numerator tnd place full-time equivalent (FTE) of 
handicappeipupUiinddioininator: - 



Cosu of special inslnjciio n. 
FTE of pupils m special education. 



Wut u required for (I) is a figure for total instructional costs for handicapped in th . numerator. To do 
2^1 hvH,?""'! to determine the costs of regular instruction of the handicapped. In theory, this could be 
done by detemuning an FTE of handicapped pupUs in regular mstrucUon and multiplymg -.y the p^ -pupfl costs 
ta^im^o " '°' " " "f "he number of handicapped pupfl. receiving special 



«, .h.P"?.^"' '""fJi" "^'^ '">' ""^!' P'«'" of either of the FTE figures 

^t,n"' '^'■P'""' (2) can be precisely calculated. It is [Possible, however, to rLc L a^pl- 

'T:^:^':xr;2^^z^"o!^ '-r " ^-^-^ 

/ »i°i''""''n° ^'^ l"""" "'"'"P'y'ng the number of speech impaired by the per-pupfl .xpenditur. 

dd.dtrco« l°f '"«™«-" f' handicappe'd (speech 4 a '«<i) 

^m„„ 1 1 i r »"™''" "f handicapped pupfls This Hgure when 

-Z^ mT. th' cost 0 instruction per regular pupfl. will provide an approlation'of .x«« c^ Cin a 
wm be a minimum (excess cost) Hgur. as It doe. not include in the numerator the cost of r.gulai instkic 
lion for thos."mainstreamerf> handicapped pupfls other than speech impaired. "guiai mstruc 

DuDasl°,^!!^°"f present data', using .xrnnpl. (2) above.th. number of speech-lmpdred 

fil 4. ~tor 'P"'"" '"'•"'"o" (»P«ch tharapist «>laries) „e removed 



For the State lummary cost sheets, example (2) is foUowed and the foUowing Hgures are presented; 

* per-pupO cost of regular pupDi 

o per-pupacost of handicapped pupUs. including speech impaired 

• per-pupD cost of speech impaired only (presumed to be excess cost) 
o per-pupD cost of handicapped pupfls excluding speech impaired 

.h. infL^'"!^™"""' '""T ■="■ ""tained by Subtracting (a) from (b) and (a) from (d) (column 9 of ■ 

^Jf .Th""^/" ThT7,'""'L^- "8"'" "f the hLidlcapped can be 

obtained by b/a and d/a (far right hand tolumn of the inUoducUon summary table). ppe «n oe 

It must be noted that some of the foUowing summaries present cost of instruction, while others present 

™mp^on r„ 2T • T """"""^ '"""'e picture of cost, for interstate 

comparison than do the actuaJ expenditure per-pupO figures. 
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QFZOAL EDUCATION 

COSTS OF INSTRUCTION 



SPEaAL INSTRUCTION 

SPEECH THERAPY 

rSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICES. 



STATE A 



■SOCI AT WORKERS 

ED UC ATlOfOAL pi ACNOSnCI ANS . . . 
OCCUPATlONMrTHERAPY. 



OCCUPATION 
PHYSICAL THERAPY.. 
ADMINISTRATION.., 



OTHER PROFESSIONALS 

PARAPROFESSIONALS 

FRINGE BENEFITS 



I |3.«3I.M9 

80 

.69« 




TRANSPO R TATION • • • /g^ 

SPEaAL SUPPUES. MATERIALS, EQUIVm^IT. ..-^^ 
ReSmDURSED COSTS (TUITION. ROOM AND BOARD. ETC).. 



REItlDURSED^COSTS <TXJIT10N 
SUDTOTAL 



TOTAL COSTS 



1^ 



TOTAL HANDICAPPED PUPILS H*^ \ .X,..-- 

RECEIVING SERVICES. j •/ 

KOT RECEIVING SERVICES 'X^y'' 



3.1 63 .SO 3 



33.7«.443 



iYo. ofPupOs 

I30.3S0 
75.140 
95.010 



-p<5pil 



rCRCENT HANDICAPPED PUPILS OF AU-PWL3 



10.6 
6.1 
S7.0 



COST PER HANDICAPPED PUPIL.*. 

C03T PER PUPIL EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED 

COST PER SPEECH-IMPAIRED PUPIL 

OEGULAEl EDUCATION 

C03T OP INSTRUCnOM 

. TRAM9P0RTATI0H 

TOTAL COSTS 

TOTAL ^EO^'AR PUPILS 

• COOT PER REOUtiftl PUPIL •/• 



I0.6I5.U3 
33400 



630.609.041 

41^31.669 

673/140.71* 

..(No.of PupiU: 1.110.543) 
551 



J/ InsbnUd In "eotta of tMtnuxioi^ "* 
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SPEQAL EDUCATION 
SALARIES 



STATE B 



TEACHERS 

SPEECH therapists! 

PSYCHOLOCISTX. 

SOCIAL WORKERS 

EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSTICIANS;" 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS... 

PHYSICAL THERAPISTS. .. 

ADMINISTRATORS... 

OTHER PROFrSSIONALSi 

PARAPROFESSIONALS.. 

FRINGE BENEFITS "" 



SUBTOTAL. 
TRANSPORTATION. . , 



W^JAL SUPPLIES. MAT ERIALS EQUI 
RSJMBURSED COSTS (TUITION. ROOM 



PMENT 

AND BOARD, ETC.).. 



SUBTOTAL. 



TOTAL COSXS.. 



Dottsn 

1.333.00S 
ISI.SI3 
S7,t4S 

NA 
NA 
NA 

I 10.703 
NA 
NA 
NA 

12.901.670 
NA 

372,4»B 
^ 2.762. 
I3.«3.>24 



TOTAL HANDICAPPED PUPILS 

RECEIVING SERVICES.... 

NOT RECEIVING SERVICESl*?? 



No. offupOs 

30.92 1 
30.92 1 



PERCpIT HANDICAPPED PUPILS OF ALL PUPILS .. . 

JJRCENT HANaiCAPPED PUPILS SERVED OF ALL PUpIlS 

PERCENT HANDICAPPED PUPILS SERVED OF ALL HANDICAPPED iKiPILS * 



4.7 
4.7 

"^00.0 



Oollan 

COST PER HANDICAPPED PUPIL : 

^ S so* 

TOTAL COST EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED 

NUMBER OF PUPILS SErWeXCLUdWg '^"^Vifxl 
COST PER TUrXL EXCLUD«*G SPEECH IMPAIRED 
COST PER SPEECH-IMPAIRED PUFIL 



930 

02 



OEGULAR EDUCATION 
SALARIES., 



FRINGE BENEnfs. *."!!!."!!. 203 002,407 

NA 



TRANSPORTATION 

TOTAL COSTS.. 
TOTAL REGULAR" PUPILS.... 

COST pi:r regular pupil.. 



2I.S0«,912 

303.309.399 

.(No. of PuplU: «S7.90«) 
: 464 



NA: Not avaUabh, 
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STATED 



SPEQAL EDUCATION 



OALARIES ' . 

TEACHERS 

SPEECH -niERAJPlSTS 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 

COCIAL WORKERS 

EDUCATIONAL DIACNOSTICIANSL., 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS. , 

PHYSICAL THERAPISTS 

ADMINISTRATORS... 

OTHER PROFESSIONALS 

PARAPROKESSIONALS 

FRINGE DENEFITS 



DUDTOTAL. 

JRANSPOUTATION. 
PeSaJL supplies. MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT 
REUIOURSED COSTS (TUITION. ROOM AND » 

OUDTOTAL 

TOTAL COSTS. 



CO Alio. ETC).. 



total handicapped pupils .. 

receivino services. 

not receiving services.. 



Dotlan 
IA12 

99,10* 

..;S:!S? 
1:;U:JSS 

3<403.710 
M30.040 
7.630.961 

, H/M3.7H 



No. of Pupa \ 

93.99* U 
77^3d 
1 4.9 10 



PERCENT HANDICAPPED PUHLS Of ALL WPILS 

PERC»5t HANDICAPPED PUPILS SERVED OF ALL PUPILS 

raScST HANDICAPPED PUPILS SERVED OF ALL HANDICAFPED PUPILS . 



10.11/ 

0.3 
01.9 



COST PER HANDICAPPED PUPIL 

TOTAL COST EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED 

W^Sm^OvfmiAi^y^T} EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED^ 




COST PER PUPIL EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAJ: 

1 003T PER SPEECH-IMPAIRED PUPIL, 

DEGULAH EDUCATION 

SALARIES _ 
FRINGE DENEFITS 

TRAWSEDRTATION... 

TOTAL COSTS. 

TOTAL REGULAR PUHLS - <Wo. tf PupIUt 

COST PER REGULAR PUPIL 



nrdrratai fh>m pmvmltnct rata. 
NA: Not cppttc*t!9 (ttaw hod no t<:ucattoral dkynoatietam}. 
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STATE E 



CnOAL EDUCATION 
SALAtUES 



Dottan 

areEcHTHk^tW 

PSYCHOLOGISTS ! 13.71 3.0M 

SOCIAL WORKERS. ' ! ! 

EDUCATIONAL DlACNOSTiciANl !.*!.*!!!.*.*.*"! .* „! 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS. . i;**.; jj^ 

PHYSICAL THERAPISTS,......* 

ADMINISTRATORS ,Ji^^ 

other professionals i«.09a.000*» 

paraprofessionals 

nUNOE DENEniS 



DUDTOTAL 

TOANSPORTATION. 

SPECIAL SUPPLIES, MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT 

heimdursed costs (tuition. koOM and a 

OUDTOTAL 

TOTAL COSTS 



DOARD.ETC).. 



na 

NA 

130J4f.024 

NA 
NA 
NA 



IS0J4M14*** 



TOTAL HANDICAPPED PUPIL3 .. 

WICEIVINO SERVICES 

NOT RECEIVING SERVICES.. 



No. 0/Pupttt 

NA 
91.644* 

NA 



KBSSJiT H^DICAPPED PUPILS Of ALL PXJPILsl 

HANDICAPPED PUPILS SERVED OF ALL PUPrLS ! 
PEUCENT HANDICAPPED PUPILS SERVED OP ALL H>uimCAPreD pUpiLS" 



NA 
NA 
NA 



CC3T PEH HANDICAPPED PUPIL.. 



OolLirt 
NA 



1 3SI.^S9ST WLUDINO aPEECH IMPAIRED <i i a ««« . m 

kumoeh op PUPILS 8BRVED EXCLUDING SPEECH iMPAJOEii::.::.::::;..:::::;::::::;::::::::;:^ "lioJS 

I COOT PER PUWL EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED , 

.nnOULAIl EDUCATION 

iQALARIEa 
FRINGE osNEPifo .*.*.*!!.". *.'!^*!!."!!.^"!;":::::;;;;:;;:;;;';;;;;;^ ; 3.080^900^10 

; Na 



TOANOFOaTATION 

TOTAL coaro 



*• .a.oofl.ooo.'yio 

TOTAL REGULAR PUPfUJ , PupIU, 3^403.^1} 

COOT PER REGULAn PXJPIL 



r 



TOI* 



•Owner fc» cppfoxttrtatad for th9 hotuSteapptd: only a totat alary fljun is tvafLitta eadUnot tnetudtd tn thU nport 
* ^^^"oipXiSt^f, ft'so'in*' Strvitu aSmtntitroton nrvtna^ both handieappod end nonfiandieapptd pupttt 

, •••tntiudn SJS, 7J 3,096 Jt>r q>t*cthtmpntroa pupiU not tnstuded in ffta par>inipa axcta eoit, 
, ^••••Dooi not insiud* cpwh-4mpeSrwS nudmta fof yi^em data wsn not •oUottod in 1973- 7S. 

*****Sahiy data aid torn timittd to ttit am» ptrspnntt txttmoriufor yfhieh csSary dtta /br handtcapptd tttff ytsn moortcd 
TovU optnttu txp^ndttura roportad by SEA for 197% 7$ |<J bati^and ^itn ilJuSit pS^pupttSSr^' 
tTAt NGttvsOsbf. 
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STATE F 

SFEQAL EDUCATION ^ \ 

lALARIES ^ / 

T^CHERS.COUN5ELDRS.ANDSFEECHTHERAPIST3....^..^ J "IJiS^JS 

PSYCHOLOGISTS nI * 

SOCIAL WORKERS ; ^'J 

EDUCATIONAL DIAGNDSnCIANa NA 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAflSTS NA 

PHYSICAL THERAPISTS "l^. 

ADMINISTRATORS « nI ' 

OTHER PROFESSIONALS ^T, A n«4 MS 

PARAPROFESSIONALS Q;J 

FRINGE BENEFITS y » 

8UDTOTAL 3I,14»,$>3 

TIIANSPORTATION ^ > 

SPEaAL SUPPUES. MATERlAtS, EOUIPMENT,. v..'. NA 

RHMDURSED COSTS (TUITION. ROOM ANO BOARD. ETC.) NA 

SUDTDTAL. v...... ; - '"'OOO 

TOTAL CDST3 * ' ^1A^\A^^ 

- ^ ; 

No. ofPttptU 

' TOTAL HANDICAPPED PUPILS 'St'JIJ 

RECEIVING SERVICES. .Si'ii; 

NOT RECEIVING SERVICES 123.»ii 

f*rctf\j 

' PERCENT HANDICAPPED PUPILS OF ALL PUPILS ' 

PERCENT HANDICAPPE D PUPI LS S ER VED DF ALL f UWLT . • • • • y j.- , J' J 

PERCENT HANDICAPPED PUPILS SERVED DF ALL HANDICAPPED PUPILS 3».0 

as3 ' 

^ DotUra 

! COST liER HANDICAPPED PUPIL * 

TOTAL COST EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED '*^''?t-JJ2 

NUMBER OF PUPILS SERVED EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED. ^ 

COST PER PUPIL EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED ^ 

COST PER SPEECH-IMPAIRED PUPIL 

REGULAR EDUCATION ^ 

SALARIES j5t7.0tl,65tJ 

FRINGE BENEHTS * ' 

TRANSPORTATIOK at.fM.M7 

TOTAL COSTS ^ iU,0SU.655 

TWAL REGULAR PUPILS (No. of PupUi: 1.141.320 

/ COST ItER REGULAR PUPIL * 



NA: NotdvMtUbU. 
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STATE C 



speqal eoucatidn 

SALAIUE5 



SUBTOTAL.. 



•JTDTAL HANDICAPfED PUPILS.. 

« / RECtlVl NO SERVICES 

, / NOT RECEIVING SERVICES.. 



X 



TEACHERS .. .. 

SPEECH THERAPISTS. . 

PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

SOCIAL WORKERS . 

l?^6?Z^^^MSfr"^:■ ■■■■■^■^■■■^^ N 

PHYSICAL THKRAPISTS 

ADMINISTRATORS 

OTHER PROFESSION aLS 

PT^RAfROFESSIDNALS >^ " 

FIUNGE BtNEFITS 



.«70.267 
NA 

SIO 



NA 

3S3.U4 
S.I03.ISS 
200.14* 

U.U1.4J3 
• .J74.2«S 



103.74 8.2 3S 



S.000.17« 



TRANSfORTATIOn 

Sl?^.f^VJUi^i;iF' M ATERI ALS. EQUIPMENT ] i:::: i ; l " * .* ! * \.<,o « f 

wtiMouRSEo COSTS (TUITION. ROOM AND BOARD. ETc.).".!;.7.!!;;;:::! ;::*; : 77? 

SUDTOTAL ' - 

. . I0.24M5I 

K. * H3,»»*.8>3 \( 

\ „ TOTAL COSTS 



IIl.tYMfl 2f 



NA 

IS7 .Its J 
NAi 



reRCENT HANDICAPPED PUPILS DF ALL PUPILS 

PERCENT HANDICAPPED PUPILS SERVED OF ALL PUPILS 

PERCENT HANDICAPPED PUPILS SERVED OF ALL H AN DICA>PED PUPILS 



f Dotltn 
COST PER HANDICAPPED PUPIL.. ' 

' I 709 

TOTAL COST EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED 

NU^IBER OF PUPILS SERVED EX^CLUDir^^^ /••''iJlsn 
COST PER PUPIL EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED 



, PER SPEECH-IMPAIRED PUPIL.. 

REGULAR EDUCATION 



317 
14a 



SALARIES , , - 

FRINGE BENftfiTs \\ 1.537^23.000 3/ 

* 17, f 71.000 

^ J^S. 501,000 

• (No. or Pup|Ij: •2.101.000)4/ 

743 



TRANSPORTATION . 

TOTAL COSTS. 
TOTAL REGULAR PUPILS.... 
COST PER REGULAR PUPIL.. 



;/ inehMdtM district coatt forgtftw<L 

21 Bxetudta dUtrlet eont for gifted by prorttion. 

^i'T^tfO^j/lUoV''^ o6CfMrdAt»m EMptndlrure. for Public EtementMry Mnd Second^ EducMtlon J 97/ 72. 

u!^fOE)7S^uJot^ o6«iOi«f /horn EMr mdtturw:./or Public Elemenfry ^nd SecondMry Eduction 1971 72, tmbU S, W 
NA: Not avdlabi*. 
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STATE H 



SPeQAL EDUCATION 
S/aARIES 




TEACHERS..........^ 

SPEECH THERAPISTS 

PS YCHOLOC ISTS ..'...^^ 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS, 
PHYSICAL THERAPISTS. 

ADMINISTRATORS...:.... 

OTHER PROFESSIONALS...^ 
PARAPROFESSJONALS 
FRIJSIGE BENEFITS 

SUBTOTAL 

SUBTOTAL 
TOTAL COSTS 





' No^ofPupOs 




...] 35.559 

. 

9^07 • 




Parctnt 




=E M 








DoUan 



TVER HM^l 



DICAPPED PUPIL ^- 

COST PER PUPIL EXCLUDING SPEECH IMPAIRED 

COST PER SPEECH IMPAIRED PUPIL • 

nEGUIAR EDUCATION 



SALARIES... 
FRINQEI 



TRANSPORTATION 

TOTAL COSTS... 
TOTAL REGULAR PUPILS.... 
COST PER REGULAR PUPIL.. 



9.010.004 
9.000 



911 

ISO 



UO,S30.00« 
NA 

37^33.S«0 

107.763.444 



,.(No«of PupDi: 

9 



409.113) 

4S0 



liA: Notavaaabtt. 
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A UNIFORM DATA^STEM FOR ANALYSIS 
OF EXCESS COSTS OF EDUCATING 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN • ^ 

iTCclal ^iHiiptfJon A. Ho^. - ; F»ci.uciy occiusc uifi sutcs do oot havc comparable statisUca^ systems for 

D3velopm.nt of a naUonaUy unlfom> ,yn.m must overcom. these fundam.ntd problems: 

° " '^'"=»PP"' ""f therefore eligible for «rvice must be consonant with a 

L p™ em; handicappedfUrthe'r 00^^, 



tarn with tocords kept for education of nonhandicappedchildrenV « siausucai sys 

" SSrrr d^^r •'•^•'"P'^B oP^'-^a the statistical .y,.«„ financial resource, 
available to the Federal Government and to the States that want the data. 

Tluee kinds of proposal, have been advanced fof such a niUonafly uniform statistical wstem- a student 

All but one of the proposals for such ajtudent-based unit record system seek either th« rt,riv,.i™ 

" '-"""-PP"' " '""Eduction of a national diagn«tic pr^m^o n^^r .^h,ndS™< 
Aflcken in the public schools «pecially those children not administratively designated u handicapped Only ? 
of these proposals seeks the collection of the financial dau required for an ercess cost 'The «Z. 

=;;s,ra;^e=i::; et::r"°"'' ^- ^ p-/" 

is 
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' Vio ont e^fingftudent unit record lyltem implemented st tlii State level fa now undergoins extensive 
miditinn to issei lu rcliobillty. WhUe indications are that this system is effective in reimbursing LEA i for pro- 
crams' benenUng handicapped chUdren. there are only 26 units reporting information to the SEA, and Its useful- 
S«Imay be due to that factor alone. In addition, the elimination of traditional categories of cla^fymg handi- 
capped chUdrcn in this sy«em (this reduces the number of data elements coOected) would preclude its adoption 
on TnaUpnal scale or its use as the basis of an excess-cost model untU substantive cohsensus on labeling and 
diagposls problems has beert reached. 

In the short run. this approach to developing an excess<ost model for the handicapped is probably unfeas- 
aie. in view of (I) the large'number of pupUs in over 16,000 LEA's (if a national system is contemplated), and 
(2) the extensive development costs'of daU^oUection instruments that could produce results with known and 
acceptable reliability and? validity. 

Pronram Dccounting systems: If States aAd LEA's kept careful program accounts for education of the 
handicapped, Including the necessary financial daU.- the basic data for an exce« cost analysis ^^"^^ 
diatcly a«ilable. In several months the initial results from the CoiJunon Core of DaU assessment will be available, 
and more precis^ estimates on implementation costs for 10 or more Sutes can be made avaU.ble to Subcom- 
mittee. At this Ume. it appears that most financial and suff data are generally avaflable, program and student data 
are morfe difficult to identify . and comparisons between any two types of daU are difficult to make even witWn 
States. The director of one large Bute's sUtisUcal office estimated to NCES that program accounting in his Sute 
would require a fuU-Le stiff in each school in the Sute to coUect the data and an expense of severa^ biUion dolUus 
to instaU and operate. Even if this eiUmate is unreasonably high, it is clear that massive resources and a number of 
years would be required for implementation and that this method would not provide, in the near future, the mfor- 
mation on exqess costs of educating the handicapped. 

Indirect systems: If student unit rewrd systems and program accounting are exceedingly expensive and 
require considerable development and implemcnuUon costs, some kind of indirect approach, producing at rela- 
tively lov/ cost reUable daU for approximating excess costs, may b<^ feasible. 

Tha limitations of indirect systems are that they assume much about the structure of excess c«ts and may 
not identifyeveiy cost element of educating handicapped chUdren. However, a federaUy initiated Indirect coUec- . 
tion system vrt>uld have the following advantages: 

o h ifl amenable to national standardizaiioA and comparability . 

0 It is moat probably acceptable to tht States and locaUties as a modification' of the current sutistical 
program nialntained by many of them. 

0 Ita development costs and operation are relatively low. even in providing State-by^tate estimates. 

0 Itt>nddition to tho data on education of the handicapped, it would be possible, at the same time and 
at vary UtUe marginal cost, to acquire identical program data for any or aU other programs: bilingual 
education, compensatory education, vocational education, and even such specialties ts art and music. 
As a result, the cost of data for any on^ program (e.g., handicapped education) would be relatively 
cmnll. 

Ifit ia accepted that salaries constitute the major portion of expenditures for education of the hatidicapped 
ond that adequate inrgrmation is available for developing distribution formulas, then a survey could be developed 

• Sco^dotaOs in Handbook U rcvl«d. of the State Educatton ^^^iS^^^.^'fl'^^^ (ClauificaUoa, 
^ SlanSnrt T«miaolocy for Locsl and State School Sy»temi). DHEW MbUcation Number (OE) 7M 1 800. 

26 - ' - 
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^mZ"!^ professional st.ff. and relevant nonprofessional, to obtain salary dat, and data qj, aiJign- 
rJll^,°cr. ''""'"'rT ""^ general type of survey was us^"bTN^^York 

^ .^e„2 « " ' impuLnting. and ope'ting 

~dl a b ennia^^naff survey would require an estimated $500^00 annually at current costs. However, such a sur- 

IX™«.„ "7 °f " Subcommittee; and as adi on^typ s o 

."r^oL"utd h" r P T^r' "^'"^ "H'y- in ad on n 'd^r c. 
SnT H . l'^ ? u Government would neither .ct a, a mechanism for Identifying all uns rved chU 
to nrLLr! r" K dancing of education for the handicappw among thTs.atl 

two pr mary purpose, of the advocates of student unll record .„d program accounting systemi. WhUe the« co" 
M " '"u":"' "f "^"^■""y -nlform program accounting *roughout ^ Sta e" ,uch 

a«»v.y woul^roduc. detest pcible e,Umate, of me exce,, c„t, of educating handicap^d chudren 
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iP^PENDIX A 

LETTER FROM THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LAg0 
OF THE U J5. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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MiN«nrrr utuwxm*' 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED ST AJES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTAt?VES 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
tlOl RAYOURN HOUSS OPTICC DUIt-OtNO 

VVASHINC5T0N. D.C. 20515 




I M Il H —TO, WJL 



\ 



V: 



Dtr. John R. Ottlna 
Coomlooioner of Education 
OfUco of Edxicatlon 
IfLSl-D ?CB 6 

UOO Mozylxmd Avenuo, S. H. 
Wonhlfl^on, D. C. 20202 

Boor Or. Ottim: 

Ao you knoif, tho Select Subcommittee on Education la presently 
condiictina hoorlnso on H.R, 70 and related billa vrhlah would provide 
fodorol payment 0 to cover the exceos coato of educating handicapped 
children. In order that wo might h^ve complete and accurate 
• informatlon^on which Congrepff can maJca rational and objective 
judgments, we would aa^to uae the reaourceo of the Office of Education 
to provide the following Information ao expeditiously as poasible. 



QUESTIONS 
A, SALARIES 

1, (a) What 10 the average regular classroom teacher's salary 
/ ' (elemCT^wy and secondary) In each state? 

(b) Vlhat jSi the average salary for special education teachers 
In efch state? ' 

2. Vmicl^ates pay salary differentials to special education 
teaclfers and what la the basis on which each state pays then? 
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Dr, Joiin OtLina 



March. I3, ^<r^U / 



V/hat are the avcrace salaries in each of the states for 
7^.°L^'^ folWn^ catcjorics or specialists providing 
instructional support to handicapped children? 

a) speech therapists 

psychologists 

c) educatlMal' diagnosticians / 

^d) social ^rkers 

iy P^slcal therapists 

^ (f) occupational thsrapists 

(g) any other categories 

^. (a) Vftiich states have legislation which provides 
non-professional personnel (aides)? 
(b) V/hat ate the average salaries in each of the states for 
non-professional personnel (aides) v/ithin the special 
education system? 

5. How does each state list categories of personnel for its 
special education systems and iiow many individuals are there 
In each of these categories in each state? 



^ B. CHILDHEN SERVED ^ 

1. I^ow many children are receiving educational services in each 
state, regardless of the public agency providing such seizes 
^e.g. Department of Education, Department of Mental Health 
Department of Welfare, etc,), in each of the following 
disability categories: 

(a) the severe and profoundly retarded 
^b^ the trainable* inentally retarded 
the educable mentally retarded 
hard of hearing 
deaf 

^P®®°^ impair^ 
'"^ visually impaired 

emotionally distiurbed 
learning disabled 
orthopedically handicapped 
multiply handicapped 
other health impaired 
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Dr. John R. Ottina 



-3- 



March 13, l??'^ 




In each of the states , how many Tiondicapped children ore 
beinc 3cr\'cd in each of the follovring special education 
projjrain componentc : 

(a) Tegular class v;ith specifil ^^ns\iltant 
lb) regular class with itinerant teacher 
(c) x'eaource room 

part-time special education class 
full-time special education class 
)^ special day school 
hcraebound 

residsnti^ schopl 
hospital 

3. In each state, how many children are not receiving educational 
services in each of the disability categories cited in 
q,uestion B-1? 



!. TOTAL COSTS 

1. m each state, what is the total pubUc cost for the educatid 
of handicapped children in each of the disabiUty categories 
cited ixi 3-1? 

- 2. In each state, what is the total pubUc cost for the education 
of handicapped children in each disability category in each 
af the special education program conrponents cited. in question B-«i7 

3. In each state, what is the total pubUc cost for the education 
of handicapped children for each of the disabiUty categories 
In each of the f ollovfing cost areas : 

(a) Instruction 

Teacaers 
Teacher Aides 

(b) Instructional SCT^ort 

Support,. ^Equipment, and liiaterials 
GuidancS aJ)d Counseling 

Other, *such as speech therapists, social works, etc. 

(c) Management 

Administration 

Clerical and Secretarial 

id) Transportation 
e) Services 

^lealth 
Food 

(f^ Institutional Operations 

Operation and Maintenance 
Fringe B^efits y 
Other » 
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Dr. Joh.i R. /II i:-. . 



r4arch 13, 197U 



In Gich state, -vhat ore ths totnl ,)Ublic coclg for th\ 
education 'of non-hanJicappcd children in onch of tho^si-ne 
cost cateijorics cl'^cd In question C-37 ' 

5. In each state, vrtiat is the per pupil e:;cc\s t^ozL ?dr t 
education of handicapped children over ti^eSpont^fbr th< 
education of non- handicapped ciilidr3n in eocVof " " 
disability categories for each of the 

6. Defina excess cost for e-.cb of the disability catogories 
in each or the states (i.e. waat is the conpositlon of that 
excess cost)? 

7. Recor^mend excess cost categories and what should be the 
paronjeters of such categories? 

8. Since states reiinburse local school districts in many ways 
(unit funding, straight sum, excess cost, etc.), please 

detail for the Committee how eachj^ate's reimbursement ^ 
mechanism uorks and explain whettjfer it 'Tfe oossible based 
upon the various funding reimbursement mec'hanisras to 
determine true excess costs. 

* 

^ V/e appreciate the cooperation of the Department in this matter / 

^ and offer- whatever assistance that we can provide in ansvering these 
questions. Thank you. » 



Wlt^^very best wish, we are 



Sincerely yours. 





tiember of Congress Member of Con^^ross 
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APPENDIX B 
I 

QUESTIONNAIRE SUBMITTED TO SURVEYED STATES: 
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Stato_ 

Number of penont, FTE*i of lolol pmons, and icorecale ealariei of profmlonal itaff lecving tW handicapped in local public 
cchooU and other local and itate operated facilities, school year 1 972-73. 

Pbsitlon to be recorded In this table: SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

Secondary classification for data to be recorded In this table: KONE 



Inctiuctlons: 1. Indicate by an "X** each datum not ati^ablo. 

2. Tho (undupUcated) total row below may not equal the cum of iho detail. 

3. Plcocs attoch to ihb table oxpbnationa^of special drcumstonccs noccsrary to Interpret iht data. 



Typ o/]undtcapp3d pu^ 
tacgbt 07 ccTvcd 


GPEdAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 


FTE*s* of 

total pcnons 
(ifudata^^: 
cvcSobb) 


AQjtcQato 
oxpcndltura 

lor Hi iiniig 


Total/ 

pcTCOia 




E%:r1-llci3 


TOTAt (UndupUcdtcd 
count of persons In > 
position) 












S3VERELY/H10F0UNDLY 
nBTAIlDED ^ ^ 












THAINADLE MEKTAIXY 
RBTAROED 












BDUCADLB MENTALLY 
nETARDED 












EUOnONALLY DITTURDED 












LEARNING DISADLCD 












fCTMTH irfpi^ptpn 








if ■ 




HARDOFHEAIUNG 












DBAP ^ 












PARTIALLY SldfTED 












DUND - 












ORTHOPBDICALLY 
HANDICAFFED 












mJLTIPLB HANDICAFFBD 












OniER HEALTH IMPAIRED 













i/ PuTMlma cqulnhsita of total pa:3on3 b tlio total of ftiO'timo pcTcosn end tba f^iIRliso cquhrolsnto of part-tlmo pcrcono. 
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Suto^ 

Nun.b«.rp««,«. PTE-, or .ou. pcr»„,. .nd .^i. of p«.f«,*o„a. ...ff «r,.„, .h. ha„d.cpp«i in .00. pubUc 

KhoolJMKi other locil and »uie openled fialiliei. Khool year 197.-73. 
Poiltlon 10 b< recorded In Ihl. table: SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

Secondary da^ficaUon for daU .0 be ,.co,d«l .n .h.. ubl.': CERTIFIED IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

3". HmehTo ihta Ubl. e,pbn.lloni of .pecial d,cu,«unc« neeemry 10 >nierpr« the <UU. 



( 



Typa of handicipped pupil 
tou^bt or csnred 



SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 



'tots! 

pexsotd 



FuQ*iline 



Par1-tim« 



PTE's ^ of 
total pcnoiu 
(if datt irt 
tvoilnble) 



Aciir*f«t« 

expendltum 
for salaries 



TOTAL (UndupUcatod 
count of pcRom in 
podtion) 



SEVERELY/PROFOUNDLY 
RETARDED 

O 



TRAINADLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 



EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED *> 



EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 



UBARNING DISABLED 



SPEECH IMPAIRED 



HARD OF HEARING 



DEAF 



PARTIALLY SIGHTED 



DUND 



ORTHOfEDICAUY 
HANDICAPPED 



MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 



OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 



FuO^cquMcnUof totalpa«ml.thetoUloffulMin:eB^^ 
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Stnto, , 

ftdttonlote recorded In this table: SPEOAL EDUCATION TEACHERS > 
S^cmy-d^ncUon ford... to b. recorded ,„ thl. t.bl.: "N l^ALEpuCATION ACENOES PAYING SaLy 
I«=»mai0M: I. Indicnt. by .n-X"e«hd.tun. not .rnitobU ^"™''^'*'-""'^*^°'^ TEACHERS 
■ ?• Z?" <"«|>'2'o"«') <9««' nn» below may not eqiul the ram of the det.U 

• '•'^••"chtothbt.bl.Mpl^tlo.nof.p.Slcireumfl.ncUn.Sytolnterpret ' 



IPln^ e\f ftnnfTfrnnnnjl .H1..1TI 

OX iinnnicoppso popu 
^ tscci^t or csnrcd 


EPEaAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 


FTFf' of 


AprpfCffate 
expenditures 
for tnlories 


Total 

PCIC0C3 




Pcrt-tisss 


total pmoiu 
(If data tre 
OToilabb) 


TOTAL (UndupUcatcd 
count of pcnom in 

POdtiOD) 












fiSVERELY/PROFOUNDLY 
RETARDED 












TOAINADLE MENTALLY 
RBTARDED 










■ 


EDUCABL6 MENTALLY 
RBTARDED . y 












EMOTIONALLY DimiRBEb 












LEARNING DISAOLED 












SPEECH IMPAIRED 












HARD OP HEARING 












DEAF 

-r^ • ^ 












PAimALLV SIGHTED ^ 












DUND 












ORTHOPBDICAUY 
HANDICAPPED 












UULT1PLB HANDICAPPED 












OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 













J/ PoiHtaacquhalentfloftotaJpsmm^ 



part-ilmo penons. 
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Sute , 

Nunibcr of pmons. FTE'i of touj pcr«ons. ind iCBWte »brtevpf profostontl ittff servins theiundicapped in locil public 
ichoob tnd olhcr local and rtatt operated, fa^lltiei, «:hool yeaBn972-73. ^ 

Position to b« recorded in this table SPEEOi THERAPISTS 



Instiuctionf . I . Indicate bx «» "X" each dat^m not available. 

2, The (undupUcated) total row below may not equal the turn of the detail. 

3. Plcnts atuch to tW» ubli explaiutloni of ipecial drcumrtancei necc?^ to Interpret the dJ 



Typa of baiuUcappsd pupQ 


SPEECH THERAPISTS 


FTFa* of 
total penons 
(If data ar« 
availabtt) 

( 


Acsr^t* 
txpcndlturca 
for lalarics 


tanjjhl 07 tsrved 


Totfil 

pCTtOQ3 


FuII-4tmt 


P<j1'tlni9 


TOTAL (UndupUcated 
count of pcrcons in 
podtlon) 








* 




SEVERELY/PROFOUNDLY 
RETARDED 










— — 


TRAINABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 












EDUCADU MENTALLY 
RETARDED 












-, ■ u 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 










. , t 


LEARNING DISABLED 










1 


SPEECH IMPAIRED 










1 


HARD OF HEARING 












DEAF 












PARTIALLY SIGHTED 












BUND 












ORTHOPEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 












MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 












OTHER HEALTiyMPAltlED 


^ 











jy FuD-Umt equmienu of toul penoiu is iht tot.1 ofTuIMime penoiu tnd the fuIMlin? equhnilcnU of put-tta« pmons. 
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^ State 



Iihl^ir,nli «.^°"f' persons and aoreeate salaries of professional staff serving the handicapped in local public 

schools and other local and state operated facUities, school year 1972-73. t-i^ i v^i yuuw 

Position to be recorded in (his table; PSYCHOLOGISTS 



Instructions: I . Indicate by an "X" each datum not available. 

2. The (unduplicated) total row below may not equal the sunrof the detail. 

3. Please attach to this Ublt explanations of special drcumstances necessary to intcrprel the data. 



Typo **f ^•*Rdicappet] pnpU 


1 

fSYCHOLOGISTS 


FTTs- of 
total persons 


Ac^«te 


taught or served 


Total 
pCTSOirj 


Full-time 


Part-time 


(if data ore 
avoiiablt) 


expendtVjTcs 
for salaries 


TOTAL (Undupllcated 
count of persons in 
position) 












^^^^/KKUFOUNDLY 












' fRAINABLE MENTALLY 
ItETARDED 










"T- 


EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 










it 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 












LEARNING DISABLED 












SPEECH IMPAJRhu 












HARD OF HEARING 












DEAF 












PARTIALLY SIGHTED 












BUND 












ORTHOrepiCALLY 
HANDICAPPED 












MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 












u 1 ncR HEALTH IMPAIRED 










/ 



J/ FuD-tlme equfvalentj of totnl penonj U the total of full^iine pmoni and the fuIMiiin equivalentiorpirt-tiine peoons. 
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State_ ^ 

Number of pcnon,. FTE's of total pcnons. and apsrcgat. «I-.ies of p«)ressional staff sming the handicapped In local public 
schools tnd other local and state operated fadHtles, school year 1972-73. • ♦ 



Position to be recorded in this table: EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSTICIANS ^ 



InstnicUoiw: I . Indicate by an "X" each datum not ovaibble. 

2. The (undupUcated) total row below may not equal tht sum of the detail. 

3 Please attach to this table exptanationi of special drcumsunces necessary to interpret the data. 



1 


EDUCATioNAj. d;ag:;osticians 


FTF«' of 
total persons 
(if dota ore 
available) 


Aoccjjato 
expenditures 
for salaries 


Typ3 of hondlcapp^d pnpQ 
' tDunht or tsnod 


Total ^ 
paeons ^ 


FuD-timc 


Pcrt-liina 


TOTAL (UndupUcated 
count of pcrtons in ^ 
position) 




!/ 








SEVERELY/PROFOUNDLY 
RETARDED 












TRAIl'^i^BLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 












EDUCA0LE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 












EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 












LEARNING DISABLED 












SrcECtl IMrAJtCCL* 












HARD OP HEARING 












DEAF 












FARTIALLY SIGHTED 












BUND 












ORTHOPEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 












MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 












OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 













i/ PuIMIm. «,ulnlenu of total pe«on. i» the total of fulMUnc p«on. and th. fun^in,. «,uhral=nt. of part4im= pmona. 
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Stato_ 



Position to be recorded in this table: SOCIAL WORKERS ' . 



InstnicUoni: I. Indlcat. by tn "X" each datum not available, 

I ?J«"^,i;fif?^!i? !"^^ ""^ ^« of the detail 

X. Fleaxt attach to this table explanatloiu of special drcumitances necessary to 



necessary to inttrpret the data. 



.tfssJlVpo of handicoppM pupil 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


FTETo' of 


1 

Accrcflatc 
expenditures 
for salaries 


^ tsn^bt or tcrved 
t V 1 


Tots! 
pcxcons 


FuB-timt 


Part-time 


total persons 
(ifdfltiar* 
sroOable) 


* TOTAL (Unduplicated 
count of persons in 
position) 












SEVERELY/PROFCUT^DLY 
P-HTARDEJ) 












TRAINABLE MENTA!LLY 
RETARDED 












EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
RETAILED 












EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 












leahning disabled 












SPEECH IMPAIRED / 












HARD OF HEARING 












DEAF 












PARTIALLY SIGHTED 












BUND 












ORTHOPEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 








ii 




MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 












OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 













\ II FtilMlme e^uhlalents of total pcnons U the total of fuIMimc persons and the fuD-time equiralcnta of part-time 



persons. 
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Numbor of pcnoas, FTE*» o*" n»«> nmoni, ond acsreijate ntariei of profcalona! rtaff KTvlna ihc handlcopiwd In Jocal public 
cshoob Qttd othsr local ond ttato optnted fadUtlcs, tcbool year 1 972*79. 

fosltion to bf recorded in this tabU: OCCUPATIONAL THERAPISTS 

Isrrtnictions: 1 . btdlcaio by on each datum not avoihbb. 

2. Tho (undupUcatcd) total row beloty may not equal th9 cum of tho detofl. 

J, Fton attach to Ihb table txphnattons of ipedal drcurortoncci ncccsnry to interpret the data. 



1 


OCCUPATIONAL rriERAPlSTS 


FTFi* of 

total PCIC0C3 
(If dataoro 


AcijrejjDte 

OxpSkMMUuvs 

for &ataric3 , 




Totd 




Pcit-tlm3 . 


TOTAL djcdupUcatcd 
cznsat of pcjcoia tn 
^tlon) 












CaVBREtY/PnOFOUNDLY 


r 










inAlNAOLBU^ALLY 
RQTARDBO 










• 


ODUCADLBtSEHTALLY 
GQTAIIOQD 












QMOnONAIXY DISTURDBD 












ISAQNINODIsiADLSD 
























HAHDOFHSAIUNO 












DSAP" 












KvaHALLYfllGHTBD 














• •• 










OnTHOPBDICALLY 












mJLTIPLB HANDICAlPFQD ' 












0?!bn HHaLtH ftlPAlR^D 













J/ FtilMlnia cqutvalaiyo of total pcicono ia tho total o( ftilWme psnanwiid tho fiilMlmo cqulvolonta of part-time pcrcona. 
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Stoto 

Kumbc/ of pcrcdnt, FTE'i of total penoni. and acsrecan tahrin of y,c:ziiamal itaff tervina the handicapped In local public 
ccnoou and other local and itate operated fadUilej. icbool year 1972-73.V 

Pwition to be r^nJed In thl» tablt: PHYSICAL THERAPISTS ^ 

brtructlona: 1. Indlpato by on *^ each datum not airaflablo, 

2. Hio (uadupUcatcd) total row below may not equal tho cum of the detail 

3. Flcaa attach to thb tablo explanatlona of ipodaJ ^Ircumitancci ncccaary to Interpret the data. 



of handlcoppsd inip3 
faqjlit « csrvcd 


F3IYSICAL THERAPISTS 


PTE^j^ of 
tocoi frsicgns 


Aggrecato 
OJtpcndltura 
for oaloilca 


. : S2_ 




Pcit-tiiso 


tff data CIO 
OTcSabts)' 


TOTAL C^RdupIieatcd 
podtton) 












EBVERELY/PROFOUNDLY 












TRAINADLB MEliT* * * Y 
RETARDED \ " 













EDUCADLB MENTALLY 
RETARDED 












EMOnONALLY DISTURDBD 

— 












LBARNE^tG DISABLED . 












SPEECH mPAlRED 










i 


HARD OP HEARING 












DBAF. 












PARTIALLY SIGHIED 












BLIND 












ORTHOPEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 










.X 


MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 












CmiER HEALTH IMPAIP.SD 




c 









i/ FoIMiino cquhslents of total pcrcons is tho total of fiill-tlm3 persons and tho fiilMimo cqutvalonts of part-ttmo percons. 
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Stato 



Nurobef of penons, FTE'i ofVolal pcrtoni, and oggrcijate lalarlcs of profe«iontl staff scrvino the handicapjftd in local public 
cchooto and other tocal^nd stJ^te operated facniiies, school year 1972-73. 

Ptosltioa to be recorded In this ^le: ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 



Instructiona: ! J Indicate by an each datum not ivaflable, 

2i Tho (undupUcated) total row below may not equal ths mm of the detail. 

3J Flcaca attach to thia lablo explanations of n)cclal circumstances necessary to Interpret tht data. 





/ ■ 

typ3 of bnndlcoppcd {mpS 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


FTE*s* of 

total persona 


1 

Aggrcffaw 
•xpendtturcs 
for salaries 




tcs^t c» csrvcd 


•^otd 




Pc7t-<lc:3 


(tf data ore 
ovDilabb) 




TOTAL (UndupUcQtcd 
OSQQt of RCItOlU in ' 

pcdtlon)' 






1 








ESVERELY/P^POUNDLY 
tlBTAROED 












/ 


TIlAlNADtE MENTALLY 
UBTAROED 














EDUCAOLE MENTALLY 
nSTARDED 














EUOnOKALLY DISTURBED 












1 


iEARNING DISABLED 












« 


GFZECR IMPAIRED 














HAIID OF HEARING 










^ 




DEAF 










\ 




PARTIALLY SIGKTED 










\ 




PUND ^ 










V- 


& 


09TH0PBDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


' 








\ 




MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 














OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 













U FnD<ta3 cqufcalonti of total fsmiu la Uio total of fulMliro nnd ths fulMImo cquholsntt of part-tlmo pertoiu. 
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Stato 

Number of pmonr. FTE'» of total pcnons, ond naafejitc obries oi professional staff tervinj the handlcopped In local public 
tchoqla and other local and fiati operated fndlltlet, school year 1972-73. • 

Position to be recorded in this table: OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF^ SERVING HANDlCAPPEaPUPlLS (Specify) 



Instructions: t. Indicate by an '*X** each datum not avoUaMa. 

a 2. Jbo (und;.pU«^icd) idtiOjow below may not equal tho cum of the detail. 

3. Ficat3 attach to thli tabli wpUnatlonj of sptdaj circumstances necessary to Interpret tha data. 



Tfpd of handicapped papQ 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
SERVING HANDICAPPED PUPILS 
(Specify) 


FTF|l of^ 
total peiaotts 


AjTjjicRato 




Total 

PC3C9R3 




PartHltna 


(if data tro 
ovailabla)-' 


expcndJtura 
forsalarica 


TOTAt (UndupUcatcd 
count of pcnons in 
podtloo) 












£3VEriELY/PIlOFOUN0LY 












trainaolb mektatly 
hbtardeo 












BDUCADLB MENTALLY 
RQTAROED 












EMOTIONALLY DlffTUIUJED 












LBARNINO DISADLEt> 












SPEECH IMPAIUBD 












HARD OF HEAIUNO 












OBAF 














pakhally sighted 














DUND 














GnTHOnsDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 












tlULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 












OTHEIt HEALTH IMPAIRTi: 













XI Fun-Umo cqufralonto of total pcrcona la tho total of fWl-tima pcrtona and tho f^Mimo equhalenta of part-timo pcrcona. 
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Statt 

Number of persons, FTE'i of total pcrsom, and aegresate salaries of professional staff servina tho handicapped In local public 
Echoob and othef local and state opicrated facilities, school year 1972-73. 

rosition to be reconled in this lablei PARAPRQFESSiONAL STAFF SERVING HANDICAPPED PUPILS 



Instructions: I. Indicate by an *0r each datum not avaflable, 

2. Tha (unduplicated) total row below may not equal tht turn of the detaiL 

3 PIca» attach to this table explanations of special circumstances necessary to Interpret 



0 





PARAPROFESSICN AL STAFF 
SERVING HANDICAPPED PUWLS 


FTE't' of 

total penwok 
(if dnta art 
^aroilable) 


A^jjregati 
expenditures 
for salaries • 


Tyvo of handlcopp») pupQ 
Inncht or csrvtd 


tbtoi 

pcnons 


FoB-llnio 


Pcrt-tlms 


TOTAL (Unduplicatod 
count of pcnona in 
podtion) 












SEVHRBLY/PROFOUNDLY ^ 
ttETAHDEu 

Hi-' 


> 










TRAINABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 












EDUCABLE MENTALLY 
RETARDED 












EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 












lEARNING DISABLED 












QPEBCHIM?AiRRO 












HARD OF HEARING 












DEAF 












PARTIALLY SIGOTED 













BLIND, X 












ORTHOFEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED " 












MULTIPLE HANDICAPPED 












OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 













U FuIMtaa equhalsiiUof totol (Wton. i» th. total of fuIWiiw (wraiu nnd tht fulMtat equhnacnli of partita, pttsons. 
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!!"ill^r^ K?f™?** r^'f ° of profnslonaJ and nonprafmioiul itaff mvtns regular p upUa 
in local public tchoob aiuJ oihcr local and lUte operated fadDtles, by position, school year 1 972-73. 



Instnictions: I. IiuUcaU by an "X" each datum not iTaflabb. 

2. Tb« (unduplicatcd) totml row below may not cquiil the lum of the detniL 

3. Pleue ituch to thirtable expUnaUons of ipedal dremnitancei nfeconry to Interpret the data. 



1 • 

Typd of podtlon 


NutabC7 of psnoRS In position 


FTFil of 


expenditures 
fur tabriea 


Totol 
pcTCons 


FuD-tlmc 


Pnrt-tlma 


total psisosis 
(If data art 
■voibbb) 


TOTAL (undupllcated count 
of persons lit profctsdonal 
positions 












TEACHERS OF REGULAR PUPILS 












SOCIAL WORICERS 












COUNSELORS 












ADMINISTRATIVE JrTAFF 












OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
(•pcdfy) 




^ 








OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
(ipedfy) 












OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
(•pccifV) 












OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
Upcdfy) 










i 


PARAPROFESSIONALS 

- • 






1— 




1 

,i 



U Fun-lime equlviienu of loul pmoni li the tolal of fuU-Iinie persons ond ihe fuU-Ume equi«lcnli of part-Ilme penoni. 
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•I 


Type of handicap 


Toul 
diafno5cd 
pup ill 


Number of pupils reecivins 
special instruction or services 
(separalt I special 1 classes, spidal 
nstruction by recular classroom teachers 
and individualized specul instruction or 
assistance by spedalited 
professional personnel) 


I 

Number of pupils who were 
diagnosed but not reeeivlnt tt^ca 
(on waiting list for service, or did not 

,-r>j,iujt •«fli%rt/*A for otHsr rcUOllsl 

receive ICrvl^**'W* s-vm^^aw/ 




Totil number of 
handicapped pupils 










Severely tnd 
profoundly retarded 










Trainable menuDy 
retarded 










Ed*!cabie mentally | 
retarded 










Emotionally 
disturbed ! 










^ 

teamlna * 
dbabled 










4cTS 

Speech 
impaired 










Hard of 
hearina. 

< 




.j r ^ 






Deaf 






1 




Partially 
liohted 








0 


Blind 










Orthopedicaliy 
handicapped 






'. 


& 

> 


Multiple 
handicapped 






i 




Other health 
1 impaired 


i J 
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SlSlt^Jlwi" hamliappcd pupiU in procrami to ttimbuncd public, nonpublic ind out-o Wutc .pecbl tchooU md Inttitu. 

Instroctloni: I. Indicate by in»*X" each dijum not ivollabte. " 

2. Pleats attach to this tabic expbnations of special dr^mitancei nectary to intcrpftt Ihli ititUtlcal ftport. 



Typ3 of hasdlcap 


Total 
exgauU ttircal 

(0) 


Rdmbcicrd 
tuJtfa:)> 

CXp9nditC7C3 

(cdacatland^ 
(b) 


trtfnsc^utte 
etpendlhircs^ 

(c) 


RclmbuTcd • 
room and > 
l))Oard \ 
exp9nditarca4^ 


TOTAL 

EXPENDITURES 










SEVERELY AND 

PROFOUNDLY 

RETARDED 








1 


TRAINABLE 
MENTAJtLY 
RETARDED 






— — . 


^ 


. EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY 
RETARDliD 




— 




V 


EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED 










LEARNING ^ 
DISABLED , 








■■ 


SPEECH 
IMPAIRED 


1 








HARD OP 
HEARING 




. 






DEAF 










PARTIALLY 
SIGHTED 










BUND 










ORTHOPEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 






\ 


1 


MULTIPLE 
HANDICAPPED 










OTHER HEALTH 
IMPAIRED 








I- 













1/ Total is the sum of columns (b), (c). and (d). 

^ reimbursed by the State Education Aficncy (or LEA). Ofteq. the institution bills the SEA (LEA) for a tuition 

i/ fncludei physical therapy, psychotherapy, occupational therapy, social services etc, when provided by the rtimbuned 
Institution, rccardless of the Slot* flcency which reimburses such costs, i^unoiusca 

iy Typically for children in a residential institution, rejardlcss of the State asency which reimburses such costs. • 
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Steto,^ \, 

Expenditurct for tnnsporlfltlon and for »pedal supplies, materials, and equipment for handlqipped pupils, 1972.1973. 
Instnictions: I . Indicate by an **X*' each datum tmt nvalUbU. 

2. Pleai. atuch lo ihJ. uble explanaitoni of tpeddl a/bunUtancei necetsary to Inierprvt thU rtatmical 
report. v 





Type of Handicap 


Tramportsttoo 


Spcdal capplla, 
ntatcri&b, and etjulpfcsQt 




^ TOTAL EXPENDIIURES 


- 






SEVtRELY AND 

PROFOUNDLY 

RETARDED 






- 


TRAINABLE 
MENTALLY 
RETARDED 








EDUCApLE 
MENTALLY 

DDT A Dr>Cn 
Kcl AJUICD 








EMOTIONALLY 








DISABLED 








CODCf^VI 

arbcCn 
IMPAIRED 


« 








HArlD OF 
HEARING 








DEAF 








PARTIALLY 
SIGHTED 


r 






BUND 


1 








ORTHOPEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 








MULTIPLE . 
HANDICAPPED 








OTHER HEALTH 
IMPAII^ED 




i — : 1 

1 
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OtM ttatlftict of lesulai pufdb In locdly tnd eteto opsntcd public cchoob uid institutions, ccbool year 1972-1973. 



i 

I, 



Pupil mssnbeichlp in eehooto end institutions operated by 
local education acendct. Intermediate urdts, end Stato 
asesdes^ icbool year 1972-1973. (Exclude handicapped 



Expsndituics durlnfl cchool year 1972-1973 for transportation. 
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Senator Randolph. Kate Long, please ? 

STATEMENT OF KATE LOHG, SPECIAL EDTJCATIOH PEOFEMIOISIAL, 

OAK HILL, W. VA. 

. Senator Randolph. Kate, tell us who you are and where you are 
from and what you are doing. You h^ve written a book, I know that. 

Ms. Long. That is right. My name is Kate Long. I am from West 
Virginia and I am a special education professional. I am currently 
finiSiing a book concerning the probfems of implementing legislatipn 
in the local school system. . i. j i. 

I am appreciative of the opportun^y to aflpr testimony today to a 
group of people who have shown s^^ continuivig eflPort and on behalf 
of handicapped children and hope that I will be able to add something 
of value to the rest of the testimony. . 

The goal of everybody herg^oday is appr^^pnate educ&ticn tor aU 
children. Though my testimoftv comes from a different perspective, 
it also concerns 5iis common goal.. ^ ^ u i 

I was invited to testify here today because I am writing a book 
about the human problems involved in implementing the intent ot 
legislation like S. 6 on the local level, when the local school system 
d^n't share the philosophy or isn't ready for it. I began writing 
this book while supervising a rural county special educational pro- 
gram which involved approximately 200 children. -The program had 
been created primarily in response to a State mandate which also pro- 
vided three tunes a^ much money for each child in special education 
as Tvas tJrovided for each child in a regular clafiferoom. All the children 
in the program had been declared retarded and placed in self-con- 
tained classrooms behind the regular schools and a separate buiixl- 
ing popularlj^ known as Dummy Tech. The children came almost ex- 
clusively froni low income or welfare families. 

M very high percentage of these so-called retarded children were 
alert, adept children from isolated or disadvantaged homes, who 
simplv had not developed the vocabulary and concepts they needed 
to deal with school or an IQ test. Manv had unusual skills for children 
of their age; nfechanical and practical know-how and a working 
knowledge of trees and other plants, for instance. 

Since it was generally assumed, with the best of intentions, that 
these retarded children couldn't learA anyhow, there was great resist- 
ance to spending money on the program. For the most part, the chil- 
dren vv«i^ givcrx teachers who couldn't be placed elsewhere. Most ot 
these teachers had training in fields like home economics, accounting 
and high school English. Tl\eir 6 hours of emergency training had not 
prepared them to deal with the kinds of problems they encountered in 
^ their children. . ^ , ^. 

Frustration led to a lot of babysitting. At the same time, many 
severely handicapped children in the system were being shunted aside 
into homebound instruction or the Day Care Center. Rumors of 
closet casps were commonly heard. It's hard to imagine, without ac- 
tuallv kpnwing children in that kind of situation, what this kind of 
placement can do to a child's spirit and motivation. The stigma of the 
label, the low expectations, ^^nd the fact that tnost of the children 
weren't receiving the kind of help they needed produced tragic results. 
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Mmy pi the cMldren were becoming what the school system said they 
y were. No child had ever teen traiisf erred out of the program. We 
Ax were GctuaUy manufacturing handicaps. 

^?hi8 Mnd of story is unfortunately a familiar one, I tell it here 
tomiy, not to point at a particular program, but as one example of a 
widespread and very complex problem. 

After2 years of work, ilvohdn^ contacts with people from all parts 
of the United States, I am convmced that these kmds of proWems 
sra common to all regions of our country in this time of rapid expan- 
aon, they are of ^eat concern to special educators everywhere, who 
f eeh as X do, that it is of the utmost importance to children and to our 
fi^wiat these problems be dealt with in an open, thorough manner. 

These situations aren't a question of good guys and bd^guya There 
IS ailnply a hu^ gap between existing expertise and philosophy and the 
presentr capabilities and attitudes 6f many gchool systems. At the 
HGiMtaal level, people sometimes speak as if legislation could have 
only two possible outcomes : Fi^st, some services for many duldren, or 
Escond, high quality services for a few kids. There is a very real third 
pcssibuity : inadequate stigmatizing special education programs can 
actually deprive a child of self-respect and educational and social 
opportumty. A bad program can limit a child's future possibilities, 
just as a good program can expand them. During this period of adjust- 
ment it IS crucial that all three possibilities be considered. 

Documenting the extent of inappropriate classification and low- 
quality programing on a national basis is like puttiiig together a 
pQiWxwork quilt at this point. The mandates and court cases of the 
past jears, while providing the impetus for badly needed services, 
have made the States very reluctant to provide any inf omation about 
weproblems and bad practices they have to deal with. 

This dilemma was illustrated at a recent meeting of the National 
-^ociation of State Directors of Speciip,l Education, when a BEH 
official said something in a small meeting about the need to get accu- 
rate mformation on the number of children unserved, and the number 
or children r^eiving inadequate services. 

A Stete difector answered, with great support from all sides, "Are 
yon kidding? If we put that kin!d of information on paper and send 
It to you, we will be admitting that we are in violation of our State 
mandate." This statement wasn't an indication of unwillingness to. 
^ comply. Both the State people and the BEH personnel showed genuine 
fTMtration at the barriers tp honest statements of problems. 

At this pointy the documentation has to come from informal inter- 
views and on-site visiting, and published material. 

An extensive list of sources can be found within either "The Futures 
of Children" or "Issues in the Classification of Children." I would 
like to point particukrly to the children's defense fund report, "Chil- 
dren Out of School m America" and their findings that : 

"As a leesult of inadeqt«ite asaeosment* procedures, parental esdusion fr< 
teotlng and placement dedslons, subjective school Judgments and racial dis- 
mmlnotlon, mlsdaflalflcatlon of chiidren freouently occurs. The estent of mis- - 
clasgiflcntlon that we found alleged among all children was serious. Among 
minority cmdren, it was alarming. When we* analysed special education data 
SV5S^!?^ ^xP'f <^<^Jo^ OMl Klghto (OOB) in the f aU of 1078 by 505 schoS 
dlQtricto in Alabama, Georgia, South OaroUnaj Mississippi, and Arkansas which 
fomidthat^^ ^'"^^ ^ claoses for the edueable mentaUy retarded (BMR), we 
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In 190 of the districts (87.4 percent), the probability that a black student 
would be in an BMR class was Ave times as great as for a white student. There 
were 61 districte in which the probability of being in an BMR class was ten 
times greater for a black student than for a white student. 

Over 80 percent of the studenta^in BMR classes in thesfe districts were black, 
even though less than 40 perjEfent of the total enrollment in these districte 

'^"e^PM^c^'nt of these 505 (districts reported that '5 percent or more of their 
black students were in BMR classes, but only 4 districte (less than 1 percent) 
reported 5 percent or more of their white students in BMR classes. 

At least 10 percent of the black studente were in BMR classes In 64 of the 
districts 

Not only are the probabiUty rfftes different for black and white studente, but 
the number of black studente In BMR classes in excess of the corresponding 
ratio is 32,381. In only 13 districts were there fewer black students than would 
be implied by the white ratio." 

To a few excerpts from the w3 S. 6 hearings : 

"We talk about getting away from catagorical concepts, labeling, and these 
sorts of things, but we're stiU at it, and I've spent many hours in testing per- 
sonally, and I've been guilty of this, I'm sure. I think that the black child and 
minority group child, Latin*Amerlcan in certain parts of the country, or Chinese, 
or whatever it happens to be, I think does end up inordinately, as far as pro- 
portions, in special classes, because one, his parent is not able to speak out, 
doesn't know how to speak out sometimes, to raise questions about the services 
provided and two, it's vety convenient sometimes U) hold this critter up to the 
light— and I use that word kindly— and see IQ 69, which places him in, let's see, 
the educable MR category. So labeling and the diagnostic process can be used 
to exclude people from services, just as it can be u^ed to include people in services. 
There are some real problems here that don't seem to be too close to resolution. 

Dr. Ohakles Baenett, 
Commissioner, South Carolina Dept. of Mental Retardation, 



"The main impact then, of (special class) placement in special education, is 
that of providing grist for the mill of prejudice against different races, the 
poor, and/or both. By ignoring the assumptions on which tests and testing are 
based (Newland 1963). special education has labeled an excessive number of inner 
city children as mentally retarded.*' 

I Dr. Oltveb L. Hxtrlet, 
I University of Oeorffia, "Special 
* Education in the Inner City: 
llhe Social Implications of Placement", 
Submitted for the record of the hearings. 



"Apparently, in so many cases — not all, fortunately— but in so many cAses, the 
teacher of a special class is the one who has outlived any usefulness she may 
have had in a regular class, and this is a tragedy. And ... in too many cases, 
the children have been apparently inappropriately diagnosed, or either too 
hurriedly administered Stanford-Binet or WISB, I don't know, and have come 
up with a score, you know, as though this is some magic score that says he is 
automatically retarded. And I was much concerned with what seemed to me 
an unduly large number of black children in special classes, who I do not feel 
are actually retarded— perhaps deprived in language, or with differences in 
language, so that they could not pass the test." 

Dr, Doeothy Fleetwood, 
Director, BahiUtation Services, 
Partlow State School and Hospital, 
Alabama Department of Mental Health. 

It also seems appropriate to mention "The Futures of Children," 
"Issues in the Classification of Children," Jane Mercer's fine study of 
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mappropnate classification and isoltfcion of minority children in the 
Kivereide, Cahf ., school system, Labelhigthe Mentally Retarded, and 
tfte CouncU for Exceptional Children's, "A Continuing Summary 
of Pei'niug and Completed Litigation Kegarding the Education of 
UondiCipped qiildren," which contains accounts of inappropriate 
placemer.t .d.w8mts from several different parts of the country. 
My research for this book has convinced me of two things : 

1. There 18 an exciting and rapid iperease in the number of people 
who are active y doing and would like to do good things for genuinely 
handicapped children. As we all know, some very inspiring, construc- 
tive programs are being developed in mfihy places. Because these posi- 
tive, long overdue developments arie so very welcome, it is sometimes 
nara to lace the second reality. 

2. A very serious degree or misconception exists about special edu- 
cation onra you getaway from expert/specialist kinds of circles. The 
concept of mamstreammg or "least restrictive environment" is very 
poor^ understood and consequently is very threatening to many peo- 
ple. Ihe shortage of trained personnel is critical, especially in rural 
and inner city areas, and the concept of "haijdicapping condition" it- 
self is subject to much confusion, especiaUy in the realm of those 
definitkm ''^ relatively subjective in identification and hazy in 

Special education was created to provide appropriate services to 
fienuinely handicapped children, but it is jilso unfortunately very 
closely tied in with the -concept of deviancy in a time when ideas 
about what is deviant and what isn't differ drastically. 

A lot of prejudice existed in our schools against children who are 
different, nonconformist, or handicapped, long hefope special educa- 
tion b"^an to expand at its present rate. In a time when we have con- 
troversies over immoral textbooks and continued racial disturbance, 
emotionally disturbed too often means, in practice, that a child doesn't 
behave as his teacher feels he should behave. Retarded can be and is 
interpreted as "below grade level," and learning disabled can mean 
almost anything. 

^Attitudes like "retarded kids can't learn," "regular teachers 
shouldn t have to deal with those kids," and "IQ scores are conclusive," 
are still widespread. Minority and low-income children are vastly 
overrepresented in educational programs for the retarded, and I api 
told by people from several States that the same thing is beginning 
to happen in the area of emotional disturbance. 

The public reaction against distortion of John Dewey's Progress- 
ivism and 'the current backlash against open classrooms show how 
important .t ir to preserve original intent of constructive educational 
programs. American schools and our whole society desperately need 
good special education sen-HcfiS which bring children together in appre- 
ciation of individual differences. They don't need more dummy classes, 
babysitting operations, second-rate grouf)s of children or "dumping 
grounds" for 'q^ehavior problems." They do not need "educational 
services which act as a new means of racial and economic segregation. 

•Senator Randolph. I ask.you to stop just at that point. I would like 
to talk to you just momentarily. There are those who believe that we 
niust not-forget that there is a necessary factor withuK^he schoolroom 
of discipline, a discipline which is understood betwa^ the teacher and 
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pupa and a discipline thdt is built on understanding and love and 
even perhaps better, a dose of laughter sometimes. , „ , 

There i« the need for discipline; the teacher must bo, r Duink, of the 
type able to find a way to bring it into being because ther children mi^t 
take nv«r the school. That has happened, Kate, in many, ma.y 
instances in recent years. Would you comment on this sub]ect« 

Ms Long. Yes. I am weU aware of t^e problems witii which you are 
speakhS I firmly agree with your feeling that the teacher must be 
aSle to&al with thele problems with uncferstanding, love and every 
capabnitrwithin her power. I do think it would be unfortunate, in a 
S Srcountabifity pressures are building on regular education 
to upgrade their^ means of dealing with these problems within the 
regular schools, if special education placement were used as an means 
oSiding that responsibility. When genuinely handicapped children 
still need so much, ft's important that regular education not use these 
services to deal with their discipline problem^. tv,nMn«B 
Senator Eanbolph. Pertfaps the handicapped chUd withm the class- 
room is really a better disciplined child than the other chUd. 

Ms LoNo/This can be-very true. It. is very difficul m 
rapid expansion (.and result^int confusion on the local level, for edu- 
cators'to differentiate between the child who is genuinely handicapped 
and the child who is merely different. j„i 

I didn't do a very, good job as supervisor of mv program mamly 
because I didn't have the patience and wisdom at that time to.*^em- 
b-- that adults need time and positive encouragement to adjust an^ 
acquire new attitudes, just as children do, especialy if their pay is low. 
It takes a long time and a lot of conscious attitude-changing to coun- 
teract local reaUties like the good-natured prmcipal who ^^vS 
lieves that aH welfare or black children are probably retarded, the bad 
teacher who is the school board member's aunt, or the * act thanhree . 
times t;ie'usual amount of money is coining in for each child in special 

. *^We we'definitely iii a period of adjustment. TMs is a very important 
poh^tl ter^ of ifceral legislation. The Federal Government can't 

■ iet'down and ensu'^quality at the local lev^l. However, ^ view of the 
present difficulties an^ uncertainties within this fidd at this time, 1 
LlieVe that the Federal Government dbes have a douWe responsiblMy . 
(1) to continue and expand its ongoing support of the State and local 
pe^le, and equjdly important, and (2) to minimize mcentive for 

"^Tlie^TrSt kvel^of funding ;nust be maintained and increased 
if appropriate education for all childi-en is ever to become a reality, 
but great caution ihust be exerci^d, siiice the wrong nrnd of^^-M^'ff 
procures can provide great incentive for abuse. Wlule I believe 
the present emphasis on severely handicftppeA^ihildren la highly com- 
mendable, it i^ important to recognize the urgent need to '^P^de 
present programs a^^ve the States a little more leeway there. When 
a program is deplorable to begin with, mOre of the same ]ust makes 
the problem woree. The SEA's are also ©oing to. need additional per- 
sonnel in order to get out in the field to §nd, assist, and monitor local 
programs in vaolation of the intent of the law. 

In view of present problems and uncertamtiea, great care mast be 
taken to make funds available in a manner which does not encourage 
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Icoa scawl sj^teins merely to label 'as many children as possible I 
""^^^ continuation of the MaUu£ SnLg 
OT^dt fid^wfr' ^'^f'^^^y consideration which both 

Kq^Z '^'^ *^ be considerable 

contKQve^ over the defimtion and pract cality of excess cost The 

ZTLr^ ^""""^^ S. 6 would prLde an ScrShily 

, fecial education program; therefore, excess cost funding provides 

Sre'aSreffort?.^ ^^^'""^^^ 
th«',.L^,!i?I^^*J!'^ admirable provisions which would increase 
the pressure on the gtates m ways which wpuld be very productive 
there were a chance that it would be fulJf funded. UnfortunaSv 

percm^ actual funding for any of the three biUs under consideration 
funding, the imposition of requirements like indi- 
S tt.eK?teT^":? Q?.°* ^^^^4"^"' "regardle^ of the seventy 
mv^^^i^f^ " ^""^ State supervision of otTier agencies would, ii 
m view, greatly compound the present problems, although it would 
of 2S ftate^ ^' mdividualized plans tested in selected areS 

On the other hand, several of the provisions of S. 6 would be of 
gr^t benefit to the children, regardless of funding level and the 
addition of "handicapped children wirh the most severe handicaps" 
to the priority statement is commendable, although the -word "un- 
served" needs clarification, if it is not to be interpreted to mean mini- 
maiUy handicapped children m the regular classroom. 

Ihe requirement that all evaluation materials be in the home lan- 
guage and that the placement be based on more than one criteria, 
as weU as the requirement leadmg toward a comprehensive system of 
personnel development including general educators are both excellent 

A tmnendous additional advantage of the Mathias method of fund- 
mg 18 the fact that it leaves an avenue open for future alternatives to 
our present system . of labahng chUdren. Since Mathias is an amend- 
ment to Public Law 93-380, BEH currently requires categorical report- 
mg; however, under Mathias or . Randolph, there may be room for 
working out practical altergatiKes. Within the last 8 weeks alone I 

"J^^P^^ ^"^""^ Texas, Massachusetts, Tennessee, 
fw ai f "^^i^"? expressed great frustration at the <act 

«^at while their States and the profession as a whole are moving away 
Sl^J i^t",^ categorization, the Federal Government is still re- 
qmmiff labels. Hopefully m the future, a way will be found to take 
the Federal Government out of the unfortunate position of hinderine 
progressive moves m some of our States. 

Many of our present labels are essentially undefinable in practiceft 
notonously "retarded," "emotionally disturbed" and "learning disn% 

ri ; * ^® ""f"^ '° ^« ^«<i«''al Government taklaway^ 

STf^ . future alternatives by imposing a definite funding man- 
date to cate|5onze, bke that contained in S. 6. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to present this testimony 
It IS a real pleasure to see so many people dedicated to providing an 
appropriate education for aU children. If I sound a negative note, it 
18 because I believe our future possibilities and present developments 
are too precious not to recognize and deal with real problems as they 
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occur. But, just as important, I am, I tliink, speaking on behalf of 
Rome real children whose opportunities and self-respect have been un- 
intentionally lessened as we expand our field «o rapidly. We have to re- 
member and prot&t them, too. 

Senator Randolfh. Thanks yoyi very much, Kate. I would IJke the 
record to Reflect the book that you have authored, "Johnny's bucfi a 
Bright Boy, What a Shame He's Retarded,'' You hear that oftm in 
one way or another. In a sense ^ou are trying to remove that but, 
aren't ybu ? 

Ms. Long. Yes. ^ , _ . 

Senator Kandolph. Certainly, the readers of your book^ especially 
in this field, will discover its truth. I want to suggest that pop and 
mom read it, too, as well as teachers. This is very, very important. 

Ms. Long. This is what I hope, Sfenator Randolph. I began writ- 
ing this book because I believed oiie of the biggest troubles is 3ust a 
great confusion existing in many school systems about wHt special 
education is all about. What is mainstreaming all about? Which chil- 
dren can be mainstreamed i What do labels mean? 

It is unfortunately a natural tendency in some pla<^ to remove 
troublesome children from the regular program rather than seeking 
' out generally and severely handicapped children. It isn t because the 
peo^e are any less well intentioned in these places and other places, 
it is often because they simply have not been exposed to the full philos- 
ophy and thinking in tjxe m^«4>f special education. 

I*hqpB.4hat tKeb0ok will be 6f benefit to parents and teachers and 
^^.-anybo^ interested in doing good things for these children. Thaiu?: 

^^Senator RA^^>0Ll'±l. Kate, you have shared not only your formal testi- 
mony with us today, but you }m\^ helped us through research and 
counseling with Mi's. Forsythe and members of our staff. All this will 
help to strengthen the record as we move forward toward solving this 
problem. 
Thank you very much. 

Sfc. Long. Thank you. Senator Randolph. . 
Senator Randolph. Mr. Steinhilber, would you come up, please? 

STATEMEHT OF ATOTIST W. StEmHIl^S^SSISTAlIT EXECUTIVE 
1 DISEOTOE FOa FEDESAL R^HATIOHS, HATIOITAL SCHOOL BO AEDS 
! ASSOCIATION, ACCOOTAUIED BY mOHAEL A. EESmCK, M^S- 
LATlVE SPECIALIST 

Mr. Stptnhilber. I would like to submit my testimony for the 
record. I would like to paraphrase somewhat from it to bring out 
some of the mora important points and mention some of the things that 
led up to that U ^-timony. • • o 

Senator R a vdolph. Yitfu represent what organization ? 

Mr. Si^NHMER.^I represent the^ National School Boards Associa- 
tion, kr."TJhairman; We i«i>Vesent about 17,000 school boards in the 
United States and about 90,000 boai^d i^iembete. 

Indeed, we cannot be here next week because we will have our an- 
nual convention, bringing toj^ether a large number of the board mem- 
bers for some in-service training* f 
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A number ri-f f^e programs in that meeting will be on the question 
of the handicapped. We will have literally thousands of board members 
brought together in Miami, 

Senator Randolph. I Imow. I have enjoyed" my contacts with your 
<>rgai^ation. I have addressed them on more than one. occasion. 

Mr^ STEiNHnaER. On more than one occasion. In fact, your presen- 
tation to us on the energy question helped formulate our policv. We 
appreciate that 

Senj^r Randolph. Please proceed then to discuss the subject matter. 

Mr, Steinhilber. I really appreciate this opportunity, for more than 
one reason. Withm the past 2 years, the staff of this committee has 
^ggested to the National School Boards Association that it broaden 
ite honzon& to think of mofe than just Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act programs. Indeed, a result of that was a series of meet- 
ings m which we involved the Council for Exceptional Children and 
our own board of directors. 

In addition we have been meeting with many groups at the elemen- 
tary-secondairy level m order to develop a more consistent posture and 
try to work out some of the differences that we have had in the past. 
*u£. T the testimony which we have before you represents 
tha^ I would bke to point out for the record that there is a memo- 
randum m this document which is agreed to by a number of the major 
pspciations, AASA, the National School Boards Association, in part 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers and by CEC. 

I thirik we are moving toward that push on appropriations that we 
really T!eed. Indeed, it is somewhat ironic that we will be discussinsr this 
tvith the House Appropriations Committee tomoiTow when they have 
completed their mark up. We will only be able to ask for $10 niillion, 
because of the limitations of the authorizations. 

But I really believe that, in spite of what has been heard her/* this 
morning, appropriations for the handicapped can be increased gieatly. 
Indeed. I will say we have the wherewithal to increase it by as much 
as a half billion dollars, if these various organizations stick toi^ether 
as they have in the past month. 

Turning to our testimony, NSBA is pushing strongly toward a 
local entitlement concept, a concept similar to title 1, of ESEA, if you 
will. That concept being based on counting the number of handicapped 
children 

Senator Eandolph. I interrupt you to say that we have a bell now 
indicating that the roll call is m progress. You will understand mv 
leaving, , 

Mrs. Forsythe will continue with you. There will be perhaps one or 
twro Questions that she will ask you. There may be others that Senator 
Stafford will ask you to answer by letter. I also know Senator 
Williams, the chairman of our full committee, has questions. 

We also know that the contribution that the school boards make to 
the process of education is very important. We recognize that. The 
school boards in large measure are elective, are they not? 

Mr. Steinhilber. They are elected. They are locally elected lay in- 
dividuals dedicated to servicing the public' 

Senator Randolph. After you have testified, we will recess until 
April 15, Tuesday of next week. We will then meet not at 10 a.m., but 
at 9 :30 a.m. 
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Thank yon very much. 

Mr. Steinhilbeu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To continue, we are ^vorkiug toward and pushing toward the local 
entitlement concept. The concept being that handicapped youngsters 
are counted in each school system, a formula is devised for the account- - 
ing for tlxose children and that school systems be entitled to i-he amount 
of money required by the formula. 

We aiB pushing for this, it is reasonable in terms of the development 
of the program'at the local lervel, and it will develop that kind of sup- 
port aci^oss all levels. It will make a Federal program for the educa- 
tion of the handicapped viable and strong and indeed, make it stranger 
as the years go by. 

One only need look at the best example of a program where we have 
this kind of formula, namely title I of ESEA^to recognize that it has 
developed viability and indeed strength. 

I recognise that time is indeed very short if we are going to do some- 
thing in the appropriations process this year., Therefore, a straight 1- 
year extension^ of Public Law 98-3^0 is very viable. But I still would 
like to press for a new kind of formula based on local school district 
entitlements. ^ j> - u 

c /Periodically, we hear comments that the education^ of youngsters is a 
State responsibility.'' I-think that is not quite entirely correct becau^«= 
the definitios of State is— well, list's say it varies from area to area. 

This gives; u^ another one of our concerns: The strict State^plan 
program. Quite frankly, we do not believe that most State depart- 
ments of education have the wherewithal to completely administer a 
progmiHcas broad-based as the one that' is being suggested. For that 
matter, we now are going to suggest something sli^tly different and 
something I am sure that this committee would be surprised to hear ^ 
from the National School Boards Association. 

We are well aware that enforcement of the rights of the young^tera 
involved, the handicapped youngsters, is a large issue. It is one in whidi 
some of my organization's membership has fallen extremely short. 
However, we are suggesting here this morning that enforcement pro- 
visions be made in the Office for Civil Rights rather than as a part of 
the State Department of Education plans or as part of the Conrnus- 
sioner of Education's responsibilities. , xi. j 

All too often, when enforcement of a program is linked to the tund- 
ing of that program, internal political decisions are made which in the 
long run injure the program rather than enliance it. So, therefore, we 
are suggesting that the Office for€ivil Eights, which now has a Mstory 
of dealing with problems, can be the enforcement agency makiripsure 
that no youngster is denied his right t^r^ education merely because he or 
»rje happens to be handicapped. 

I would say right now we do not shirk our responsibility by making 
this comment. We would say that we would support that concept 100 

^M^s.^VoRSYTHE. Mr. Steinhilbcr, are you referring to the concept 
that Senator Pell introduced recently which adds the ;Sord handi- 
capped" to the present Civil Rights bill % J- - , .^u 
Mr. Steinhilber. Yes. In fact, similar to what has taken place with 
respect to sex discrimination. 
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ba\5jSf handled by one particular o^e and it^B^ - 

b8 handled literally better because they actually do a Kr lobof 
?{!lrf^ ^^n-"^"^- cpmmenti. about thfsbwness of 

2S« Si;. They hav^e a better opportunity to investi- 

ff'-S ^^*f^*^y bnng m anv.school system which is in violation of 
me either through the hearing examiner or through court and 
compel compliance with ciyil rights law. 

h« InnWn^l' I^/ ^ ^^'^ mechanism we should 

ba looking for in the future. I thmk it would make the operation very 
clear as far as our ©wn membership is concerned. 




„cix auuuuiuuiniee suggested,' we will be 

quSons"" *° "P any answers' to written 

MiB. Fotstthe. We can do both. Miss Walker, do you have any 
questions from Senator Williams? j'uu nave any 

Mr. Stehthilber. Yes. 

^^^S^^^T"""^. ^'i ^'^^^^ Senators Williams, Randolph, and 
btaffOTd have introduced, there is an entitlement formula on the basis 
of children served. What I understand you to be saying is you would 
to see that earned out further to the local level ? 
• SraiNHii^BR- That is it precisely. The entitlement goes right to 

the particular School system. 

theSoS^s^Xm?^""** °" """"^""y ^"^^ '^"^^^ by 

Mr. Stoinhilber. The formula would be based on all children who 
are qualified ^^s handicapped children. That combines both the finan- 
cial wherewithal at the local level and with the civil rights compliance 
that you are suggesting through OCR. That would indeed require 
childre?" ""^ provide those kinds of services for all handicapped 

y"^*^.,^?"^!^ y?^/ '^""P^^ «^ additional questions 
surrounding that? In the case of education of handicapped children, 
they are not always educated within a local school system, but may 
be in cooperative arrangement in intermediate units. Do you have 
anythoughts about that? 

Mr. Eesnick. Yes. As is our position and the position also taken by 
some of the organizations in the memorandum that is attached to our 
testimony, that whereyTlocal school system, for-examnle, does notliave 
a'sufficient number of children who are handicapped to justify a pro- 
gram then they should come into agreement. That is, thev should be 
given the option to come into agreement with other local' school sys- 
tems in order to run a f ooperafciveprogram. 

This foUows a line taken in ESEA, title I that a local school system 
can come mto a^eement with other local school systems ut the school 
district s option. In addition, perhaps local school systems should te 
permitted to enroll children in a regdonal program run by the State. In 
either case, we would stiU want the overall guidelines of the State 
plan to apply. 

In adcfition,. however, we would want to make sure that the money 
continues to follow the child since the child is si resident of the local 
school district. Hence in terms of the fund distribution within the 
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State that child continues to be counted within that particular school 
system and then if the school system determines, in the inter^t of the 
child, to enter a cooperative or regional arrangement the local school 
system can commit those fimds accordingly. • / 

Miss Walkeh. Have tliere been, in fact, problATus with these ar- 
rangements in the sense that the moneys are retained as opposed to 
entering into the cooperative arrangement % ^ 

Mr» STEiNHiJLfiER, TJb^re have been any number with respect to 
titlp I; especially in are^^^^fe.there js sparse pop^J^ion, such as out 
West, where cooper ativeT^mngements had to be imde. Indeed, we 
have soipie States where there are literally too many school districts 
to warrimt a good program for education in all school districts. 

I am not just talking about handicapped or education of the dis- 
advantaged. Some of those Western States have a myriad of school 
districts. In fact, one State has 2,000 school districts within its juris- 
diction. There cooperative arrangements, specifically for title I, have 
worked very well. . ii > 

Miss Waijkbr. Would these cooperative arrangements be on a legal 
basis? 

Mr. Steinhilber. Yes. They are legal agreements that are normally . 
based upon something that the State law permits. If you recall, the 
title I ^rmula reilly is a county formula even though it goes below 
county in opi^tion. But basically^ with title I, with a county formula, 
the local school district in conjunction with the State can make 
arrangements to transfer the entitlement to another school system if I 
the youngster involved was going to be actually educated jbhere or the 
addition^ service was mHfoe neighboring school system. 

In other areas the mecl^sm is one of a contractual relationship 
between school district A and School district B, where the diild and 
money is transferred. , 

Miss Walker. I raise these 'questions because I kpow of a number 
of States, Pennsylvania for one, which funds education for the handi- 
capped programs on the basis of the intermediate unit level. I know 
New Jersey has recently passed laws which allows that. 

Mr. STBrNHiLBEB* The program in New York where part of the 
program for the education of the disadvantaged is handled provides 
for a contractual arrangement. . 

But these are the distinctions which are maae based upon etticiency 
of operation. Indeed, we would see that kind of arrangements tak- 
ing place with respect to the education of the handicapped. 

IdSss Walker. What would be vour reaction to a possible alterna- 
tive which might be a locar'entitlement based on those units within 
• that particular State that are legally constituted to provide such 
services— that would perhaps take into consideration intermeaiate 
units and other copperative arranjgements ? 

' Mr. StbinhiLber. You are saying strictly legally constituted to 
perform services. I think I have some problems with that because you 
have intermediate districts in many places which may have the legal 
capability to berform services but do not. in fact, pftrf orm any serv- 
ices. I am thinking of many places where the county unit aj)pnes. 
There may be a county school system, county board of education if 
you will. But the county serves no more than a residual of data and 
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collects inlonnation about all the operating school districts within 
that county. 

So, if you ard broadening it to that kind of base, I WGuUTbegin to 
have problems. However, if you are talking about districts not just 
^^S^^y constituted in the broader sense, but having the spfecifiq respon- 
sibility within that State for the education of the handicapped, then I 
would not have the problem. 

Mr. Resotok. I wouid like to add that, while there are definitely 
many fine State-operated programs, certainly the Ipcally operated 
programs are of equal merit. To the extent that the funding for State- 
operated programs is increased, in devising a formula we would like 
to see the State-onerated programs funded through a separate line 
iton rather than the money coming off the top as it does in the case of 
ESEA title I, 

In this regard we are concerned that^ by the happenstance of Avhether 
a child IS enrolled in a State-operated progiam or a local operated 
program, the amount of Federal dollars beh'nd him can vary. Per- 
haps by using a separated line item approach there can be a bit more 
equity, regardless of whether it is the State program or the Ideal pro- 
gram m which the child is enrolled. 

Mr. SrmNBjLBm. I realize this is not an appropriations committee 
that we are standing before todffy>.But nevertheless, the percentage 
set-asides off the top do give us soirie problems with appropriation^ 
because there IS a tendency for the appropriations committee to not 
torget formula changes. The net result is that tlie actual dollars to 
a Ideal district for the education of youngsters decrease even though— 
1 am talking about other Federal programfa— even though the total 
apOTopriations either remains the same or has ^ep-v^d slightly. 

This ^ets to he a very difficult thing to explain to members of the 
*^P-P/^P^^ committee— why a particular district is losing money. 

Mrs. Forsytes. I think I am probably the person who gets most 
defensive abmit Public Law 89-313. 1 don't mean this to be a defensive 
statement. I mean it as one of clarification. With my colleagues' in- 
dulgence, smce they have heard me say this so often. 

I think, Mr. Steinhilber, you were around when ESF ,vas con- 
ceived and you understand the background. 

Mr. Steinhilber. Yes. 

Mrs. Foii^rraE. To use our usual illustration, if a State educates the 
handicapped child in a .State-supported or State-operated situation, it 
r^nLx^^ ' allocation to the local school district is 

u -1 J ?f ^ handicapped child, the same as it is for a non-handicapped 
child. Based on our formula they are getting 50 percent of what the 
btate allows for all children. Therefore, you have a situation where the 
^oj?^l^*^PP®r ^^J^^^ being educated in the local school district is ffettinff 
$300 toward a $600 cost, but the handicapped child in the Statp-6up- 
ported program, often residential is getting half of tlie $600 or $800 
toward a $1,200 cost. He ish't reallv getting 50 percent. S^^»ti'-op«raU d, 
btate-supported schools require additional resources; both niani-WGr 
and equipment, transportation, et cetera, necessarily increase fLe cn«t 
perhaps three times more than the cost in the local schoc 1 district. We 
are not really gmng them the equitable percentage share under that 
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Mr. Stbinhilber. I very well understand what happened with 
Public Law 89-313. What we are really suggesting here in our testi- 
mony is, maybe not a brand new approach, but a total concept for the 
eflucation of the handicapped wherein State-operated schools are a 
parate program. And believe me when I say our record fighting foj 
ite programs on appropriations is good even though we are -an 
bciation representing local school districts, I thmk counsel will 
\ty to that. We have doue that. 

)ur problem is trying to put together a total package which makes 
ie, not only here but makes sense in other places, makes sense at the 
oidte and local level. I hope that this is the kind of concept we are 
relaying to-you. We really believe that the major breakthrough can 
bd made with respect to the education of the handicapped. I am talk- 
ing* about dollars and programs far beyond what we are doing. We 
are iust scratching at the surface now.vWhen I heard testimony about 
how the Office of Education has gone from $20 million to $100 mil- 
lion, I got almost sick in the back of the room. As if this was a jgood 
omen; $lOOnnillion is really zero. It barely covers teacher-trainmg 
programs, if it does that. , - . ^ m 

Mrs. FoRSTTHE. Mr. Steinhilber, in your conclusion page 10, 
you have the unmet educational needs of a cost of at least $3 billion 
per annum. Have you researched that? Do you have figures tha* you . 

can provide? . j • j 

Mr. Resnick. The figure that we were using ^^ere was derived 
from HEW publication. I can't cite it but it was an HEW study. 
I beUeve a similar figure was used in the Rand study. Of course, 
since the time when both studies were prepared, we have been in 2 to 6 
years of double-digit compounded inflation. How one would now esti- 
mate that, I dont know. - 1 1 • J! 

Mrs. FoRSYTKE. I am asking because we are always looking for new 
studies or data on costs of educating handicapped children. 

Mr Resnick. The administration at this point is suggesting Dii- 
Uon, Since ;we used their $3 billion figure, we would not hesitate to 
modify our statement. ^ , . . - 

Mrs. FoRSYTHE. I believe Senator BealPs staff has questions for 

Senator Beall. . ^ i xi. i * 

Ms. CorasKEY. I just have one question. We have gotten a lot ot 
maU from the State of Maryland, wherorof course, you realize it has 
been mandated that they provide free access to education for all chil- 
dren Currently, there is still some cost borne by the parent. Do you 
think, in your local education agencies^^hat vou can cover this cost? 
A lot of this deals with the alternate s(<hools that are bemg used, 

Mr STEiNHnaER. You have asked, ihdeed, a very difficult question, 
one which, quite frankly, is hard to ansWer. Let-^e answer it by saying 
that I do not tliink that parents should be forced to pick up thp cost ot 
the education of their children. _ ^^^ui^ 

But bv saying that I also realize it is a very practical rngpim in 
trvinff to develop a budget at the local level. One may need only4ook 
at Vhat has happened in Maryland, literally in this past week in 
Annapolis, to local systems seeking an adequate base in which we 
finance the schools. , , ^ 

I do not know the school board members of Montgomery Couat^ 
or Prince Georges County who were in Annapolis last year. All 1 am 
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f^W^ ^ ^® ^""'^ federal Government for addi- 

iJ^^ i ^f*"^^ ^^'^'^ reserves at the State and 

E^^fTlo*" -^i^ politically that every school 

^- '•^^P^^s^'l'ty for the education oiF all children, even 
though there la a cost factor .that has to be 4ced 

I am afraid we are on the firing line on thai particular question, no 
matter what program is cut as a result. It is guaranteed that there will 
be parental groups for that^ool board meeting screaming to us and 
the House and tfie Senate. Therefore, we are losing for tSis kind of 
package, ifyou wril, wherein the Federal Government would pick up 
a^huge portion of the cost of the handicapped, wherein the parent 

^"^^ ^ "P a* time other students 

MMOther groups would m>t lose anything. 

CoMisKET. If themildren are being mainstreamed into the pub- 
lic schools at this point do you think there is adequate. training of the 
Sp?nnll w'^l ^^ handicapped not only in dealing lith the 
hsjadicapped but also the mtegrated classroom? 

mT. ST!^^rBiumR.mt going into specifics, but generally my com- 
ment is I thi^ not. I thi4 the trainiAj of t^acheif has not b2InTu^ 
It^M ™ow we are going to be worHng on that particular 

issue, not only m this piece of legislation we have before us nov. 

There IS no que^on that in certain school systems the teachers are 
well-tramed. But I wouldn't say that is a generalization that can be 
ca^oncally said across the United States a ue 

Mr. Resnick. If I may develop this one -aspect. In pressing for 
adequate training of teachers, perhaps that should be a separate pro- 
OTam from the local ^titlement approach that we are primarily 
addressmgTiffht now. We are concerned that there should be a certain 
doDars behind each child in the program. That is, we would 
not want to see that child-based program money siphoned off into train- 
^IfHf f training programs are. To do so would 

defeat the local entitlemd?if concept, whfch in our view is fundamental 
m generatmg the support to keep a $3 billion or $4 billion program 
alive. We would very much support a separate program for teacher 

Ma. CoMisKET. Do you find a lot of funds being used for either archi- 
tectural improvOTients of the school or for transportation or books? 
^ a™ ^^^^ *^hat are being used for these items ? 

Mr. Sted™er. To the extent that you attempt to further main- 
stream the children, certainly certain architectural renovation would 
Ds necessary. 

o^^afF^^'^M""- y^'i^.** those funds be coming from the funds for the 
education of th^ handicapped child? 

' ^r, Steinhilbeb. I would say that we would not have a position 
on that as far as this particular bill is concerned. We miehfcveither 
3t t TpPj!'*'^",?" ^r^'' that .proposal or another position alto- 
gether. First of aU, thfe association has not really looked at the cost of 
renovation. Second, the funding of architectural changes— indeed, 
the tunding of all construction— takes place in a different manner 
than maintenance and operation of schools. 

Most construction is done by referendum, through a building and 
bond referendum subject to voter approval. So you have a slight vari- 
ation and a largeWment of our members who would oppose it because 
you would be nuxi%apple3 and oranges 
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Special construction problems will occur in diBtricts already bonded 
to tne maximum debt under the State constitution. That is a very 
diflBicult question. I don't know how to really respond to it. 
Ms. CoMisKipr. Thank you. , 
Mrs. FoRSTTHE. Mr. Stoinhilber, I want to ask you a rather philo- 
sophical question. I know that you are aperson who keeps in touch 
with the local scfhool hoard members. Why is it that when school 
budgets, local or county, or whatever the political subdivision, are 
formulated by whoever develops the budgets, that the first thing cut 
out of the budget are the programs for the handicapped? I particu- 
larly noted that because the Senatd^commented in his statement when 
he introduced this bill that he had Xead (}ertain articles on the sub- 
ject in the local newspapers. 

Mr. SrEmniLBBK. I don\ thinlt I can make a universal statement or 
a statement with respect to Prince Georges County in that particular 
instance. Indeed: there were some political reasons iSt that decision in 
Prkice Georges County, to wit: Ii the money were out out of another 
program there might not have b^en the'hue and cry going;to Annapolis, 
and to the county council, as did take place. 

Indeed, ^or tactical reasons, it is not unusual for a board tp cut out 
an athletic prdgram. using thie same kind of rationale, realizing there 
are certam sensitive issues Which the public will get enthusiastic about. 
The board is able to change some decisioi^s that were previously made 
by the public. i?here is a degreel)i^8 that does take place for local 
politics^ reasons] ^^^-^ ... 

Therefore, when you see an article in theltej^p^per, it is sometimes 
misleading. But I would like to come back to your question by saying 
sometimes programs for the handicapped are actually cut. 1 cansay 
Uhat, normally, when that does take place, it is at the local level. Then 
the political forces at the local level, whether it i^ the local PTA or the 
bUsmess community in that area, normally bring pressure on the 
board/ when a cut has taken place. In the handicapped normally the 
pressure has been brought to the board to -retain certain programs 
because the community wants those programs. Let us face it, after 
you take out all of the expenses anywhere from 85 to 95 percent of the 
school budget is going to oe made up of salaries and you add on top of 
^ that popular local programs. It does not leave much. That is asl>est I 
can answer your philosophical question. 
Mrs. FoRSYTHE. Thank you. ^ 
Mr. SxEiNHHiBER. By the wav, we don't believe this is what should 
tal^e place. No question about it. We are appalled by it. 
Mrs. FoRSYTHE. Miss Walker? ^ - o 

Miss Walker. I have two more questions. One is from Senator 
Cranston. Ju^t preceding your testimony we heard from Kate Long, 
the special education professional, from West Virginia. In her re- 
marks she stated her opposition to an excess cost because of the incen- 
tive to overclossi^ children in the classes. Can you comment on her 
conceims ? 

Mr. Resnick. It really is a two-part question. We have not really 
had full data available to us so that we can evaluate the benefits of ex- 
cess cost or any other-factors that ca^ be put into an allocation formula. 
One concern tliat does, come to Qjir attention with respect to excess cost 
is that in certain States, especj^ly highly urbanized States, the situ- 
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ation may esist that there are many other kinds of special children-r- 
for esample^ bilingual children or culturally disadvantaged children. 
lo the extent that thosfe States have to make a special effort for the 
occurrence of the^e other special childrek within their borders thoy 
will raise the appraised cost of educating nonhandicapped children 
ana thereby reduce their excess costs for the handicapped 

Restated, hv addressing the' needs of other special children, less 
money than what might otherwise be available will be spent for handi- 
c^ped children. So, in effect, the excess co9ts fomiula works to the dis- 
advantage of those States that have these other kinds of special 
cnilaren. ^ 

Mr. SiEiNHiiaEB. We are somewhat concerned in excess costs. In 
areas,, for wcample, where there is a high concentration of handi- 
capped cMdren, there are excess costs in and^af itself and rightly so. 

°* ^^^^^ handicapped is related to this 

reality, the handicapped m nn area of high concentration of th« isdu- 
cationally disadvantaged might receive less money than in some subur- 
ban area and indeed m some rural area which has very few of those 
high costs. Even we hav^ an uneasy feeling about that. 

Mr^sNicK. With respect to the question on classification, it is our 
understanding that children do have to be classified for the purpose of 
Sd * °* program is going to be provided each particular 

, We recognizirthat certain kinds of handicaps require the commit- 
ment of more rfesources than other kinds of handicaps. Hence so as long 
as children are going to be classified anyway, and if it is recognized 
tnat there IS a cost differential among programs, then perhaps in re- 
imi^ the lobal entitlement approach it may make sense to cost- weight 
^ildren according to the particular classification that'they fall under. 
By so doing, the money that is being attached to each child will more 
liiceiy reflect the actual costs of the service rather than being an over- 
payment for children who have one kind of handicap or an uiider- 
payment to others. ^ uiiuoi 

Mrs. FoBSWHE^re you suggesting that programs do the labeling? 

Mr. Eesnick. Well, the word labeling has its connotations. But I 
believe asjong-as classifications are going to exist and proper proce- 
dures are taken so as to protect the child and his family in tems of any 
embarrassment that it could very well make sense to refine the formula 
m that way. 

Mi«B Wal^. May I ask a question about the compliance mechanism 
mat you mentioned m your statement ? I understand you to be saying 
Wiat you believe tha<f there is a need for stronger enforcement and 
stronger compliance steps beyond what have already been taken in the 

ft^^y"" i*^^- • suggesting that that take place by 

the Office of Civil jKights as a-mechanism? K 

Mr. SrpiNHiLBER. Let me rephrase it because I think in our effort to 
become diplomatic we did not make any references to 6. Indeed, we 
have some severe problems with the detailed language of S. 6. We con- 
tend that enforcement should take place through the Office of Civil 
Kights under the requirement that no discrimination shall be made on 
the basis of handicaps. Title IV of the Civil Rights Act or indeed the 
sex discrimination provisions in the higher education amendments of 
liTU, are mechanisms whereby we could guarantee compliance 
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- I think that is basically where you are standing. It can be accom- 
plished with a minimum of difficulty with all parties mvolved. 

Miss Walker. You would suggest that that compliance mechanism 
be involved in areas where rights of the child are involved, for m- 
stance, as a result of Public Law 93-380, the' requirement of due proc^ 
ess procedures, the provision for prohibition of discnmmation on the 
basis of handicapped, aAd other areas to protect the nghts of the child I 

Mr. Steinhiuier, Bight. li, • i 

Miss Walker. Do you beUeve thk that would involve as under 
title 6 and title 7 of the Civil Rights Act both a complaint process and 
a data collecting process which would allow oversight and compliance i 

Mr. Steinhilber. I would hope so. I gather we are gomg to have a 
series of anticivil rights amendments to limit the collection ot data. We 
sav right now we wfll oppose those kinds of umendmente, if that is your 
concern. The Office of Civil Rights should have the authority to collect 
the data to find out where the^problems exist and not be caught with 
insufficient data in rightful prosecution where discrimination takes 

mTss Walker. I believe there are other Senators who will have 

questions. . ^ . . j xi.- i 

Mr. Andrews. I have one question. In your opinion do you thinK 

that if enJMJted the cost-plus formula can be fairfy administered? 
Mr. Stexithilber. Well, I am not quite sure how to,^nsiver your 

^^^!^ANBiffiWS.-I-3«st can be 

administered? * 
Mr, Steinhilber, Are you talking about 

Mr. Andrews. Excuse me; I am switching my contracts— an excess 

costs formula, , j • -Vi. j o tx 

Mr. Steinhilber. Do I think excess costs can be admimfetered? It 
would be very difficult, very, very difficult. 
Mr. Andrews. Thank you. ' , . , it a 

Mrs. FoRSYTHE. Thank you very much, Mr. Steinhilber. benator 
Randolph wanted me to say on behalf of himself and the members 
of the committee, "Thank you for appearing here today." We will be 
sencHng you additional questions. ^ -ti u 

Mr. Steinhilber. Indeed, when we return, I will be more than 
happy to help with the work of any of the individual members and 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Steinhilber and Reverend Smith 
along with other information follows :] 
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Mr« Challmon, my name Is Auguot Scelnhilber, and 1 am the As sis- 
taut BjtecutlvQ Director for Federal Relations of the National School 
Boards Aaooclatlon. I am accompanied today by Michael A. Resnlck, 
tcgldlatlve Spcclollot of the Association. 

The National School Boards Aaooclatlon Is the only major education 
organization representing school board members— who are In some areas 
tollcdi school trustees. Throughout tho nation, approximatoly 80,000^of 
these Individuals 'are Association members. These people, In turn, are 
responsible for the education of more than 95 percent of all the nation's 
public SchuuX children. 

Currently marUlng Its thirty-fifth year of service, NSBA Is a 
fedorotlon of state school boards associations, with direct local school 

V 

board affiliates, constituted to strengthen local lay control of education 
and to work for the Improvem ent o^ educatlon. Most of these school 



board members, are elected public officials, accordingly, they are 
politically accountable to their constituents for both educational 
policy and fiscal management. As lay unsalaried Individuals, schbol 
boarii members are In a rather uaique position of being able to judge 
fediralt state and local relationships* such as the "Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act," purely from the standpoint of public education, 
without consideration to their personal professional interest. 

The National School Boards Association fully supports the concept 
of federal funding for the purpose of assuring that all handicapped . 
children will receive an opportunity for a meaningful pxiblic education. 
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A> Background/ Recognition of Need 

At the outset Mr. Chairman, we wloh to expreoo our appreciation to 
you and the memberD of the Subcommittee for moving expedltlouoly In your 
conolderatlon of this legislation. As we all know, more than lOZ of our 
ochooi-aged population is afflicted with some /orm of handicap which can 
impede their educational attainment — and, ultimately detract from the 
fiilfillment of their adult lives. Of theoe 7 million children, about 1 
;;iillon do not have access to arty special education programs. Unfortu- 
nately, these sro frequently the very children who are most in need of 
such BorvlceB. 

From the standpoint of parental the time for action is today — as 
understandably Qvidoncod by law suits filed in over twenty states which 
allege that school systems are denying their children equal .protection 
under the laws. In this regard; it is the goal of the nation's local 
school boards to provide each handicapped chUd with access to that 
educatloh program which best suits his needs. Unfortunately, the amount 
of additional funds required to achieve that goal are estimated to be in 
excess of $3 billion. As staggering as this amount might oeem, the 
financial problem reaches even fuller dimensions when placed within the 
context of the struggle which school districts are undergoing to maintain 
current service levels. Specifically, a 30% compounded rate of Inflation 
over the past three years has eroded all services » future employe cost 
of living requirements will have to be met, as well as Increased energy 
costs — all at a time when state and local revenues are falling or are 
being diverted by the effects of recession and unemployment. 
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The point Is, Mr. Chairman, as desirous as local school districts 
are to meet the high cost needs of handicapped children, funds from 
local resources are not sufficient. Restated, unless the federal govern- 
msnt lo willing to underwrite a substantial portion of the cost, the 
< nood win continue to bo unmot or at best only partially fulfUlcd— and 
thcjj/only at the e^pcnoe of oome othor groups of children. 

tn urging the Subcommittee to support a large scale financial 
csocmitment for the education of these chUdren, wp rpro^e that you 
wUl bo in diroct conflict with the position taken by th^Jdmlnlstratlon 
lost year. At that time, the Administration argued thaT the federal 
role should ^ntfnue to be one of capacity building rather than one of 
genoral support. That argument was buttressed by the^serUon that ^ 
existing state surpluses and General Revenue Sharing could adequately 
finance the education -f all handicapped children. On both counts It 
should b? recognized that, there are only a limited number of social 
needs to which those funds can be app9rtloned. Since last year, those 
stat^r-^luses have vanished. If Indeed they* ever existed other than as 
bookkeeping, entries. Similarly, In practice. General Revenue Sharing, 
whlch.4oes not provide direct aid to local school districts, has only 
yielded aboi^t $300 million per annum (I.e., 5Z of General Revenue Sharing) 
for new elementary and secondary services-* Accordingly, we suggest that ^ 
the financial basis underlying the Administration's position favoring a 
limited federal Involvement cannot be supported. i 



no underscore that point from a slightly dillerent perspectlveJ 
an Admlnlstratlo'n statement that 65% of the sta^gs' share of 
Revenue Sharing Is expended on education (Including elementary an^ 
secondary, higher education, manpower training, school tax 
clouds the overall picture of the 5% which Is spent from the /total 
program on new elementary and secondary, education services.. 
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B> Pool t ion on g. 

Hence, if a federal program of general support for handicapp^ 
chUdren io a financial neceooity. the queotion raioed io what is the 
beat way of translating that old into services? 

The National School Boards Aoooclation believes that S. 6, as 
originally drafted, has served the valuable purpose of focusing national 
attention on the needs for a massive infusion of federal doH-s. 
However, we have withheld support with regard to certain of the program 
opecificationo«-especlally those relating to the funds distribution 
formula, the method for developing program design, and some of the 
accountability procedures. Instead of restating our technical critique 

^r .**^ ^^A*^^^^^ °®8^^"V°r°«^ testimony of last year to the 

prepared text. To move in a more positive direction, the balance of our 
statement is devoted to advancing those program components which we 
believe would make for a more workable bUl at the local level. 
C. Suggested Modifications to S. 6 

By way of prelude to our recommendations, recently, several of the 
nationally based organizations met to discuss this legislation. A staff 
memorandum representing some of the areas of agreement and disagreement 
have been attached to our statement for your consideration. 

In prefl*.T>tin8 the program elements aupport-d by the National School 
Boards Associatj^r. I will be relating to the commitments yhich our 
organization made in that memorandum. 
Formula Entitlement 

It is our view that a program which could involve an expenditure of 
$3 billion per year must distribute federal, funds on a local formula 
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entitlemsnt baoio — ao' opposed to a dlscrecionary project grant basis. 
That iSf the program is too comprehenoive for allocations to be determined 
by federal or state discretionary project g^^rant awards. Hence, as in 
the caoe of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, or 
the Impact Aid program, fundo should be distributed to local school 
district D, according to the number of target children residing in each 
local area* 

Our rationale for pegging the funds to the child ic based on cert^nty 
If tho federal lovol is going to be a major source of funding for these 
children, a local school district will n^cd to have a basic id^ii as to 
how much funding it is going to receive from year to year— c^pocially if 
piano must be dovclopod on an individualized basis, * Furthermore, the 
local entitlement approach ensures that the a^iount: wttlc^l^ any school 
district receives will bear some relationship to th<|^ ^6?t of educating 
the children involved. Finally, local entitlement jj^Svides school 
districts with the kind of certainty which is vital to their overall 
governance responoibllitieo. Specifically, if a state under the project 
grant approach changes its funding pattern, a local school district may 
find itself subject to court order for noncompliance, and perhaps subject 
to a termination of all -federal funds because it could not manage a 
timely budget alteration to offset a sharp reduction in project grant 
funding. 

If local entitlement is adopted, the foimula used can easily be 
weighted to scconanpdate for any number of factors such as effort, excess 
coat, or average income. In this regard, since children will have to be 
classified in order to provide them with the appropriate service, those 
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clQoolflcQtlono can' llkewtoe be uolghtGd to allocate fundo— eopeclally 
alnce the coat of ^aorvlng certain claooiflcatlono of handicapped children 
wUl vary markedly uith the coot of education othero. 

In urging a local formula entitlemant approach, three related 
conanonto need to be made. Pirot, uhUe forward funding^ uould further 
alleviate out concern with certainty, forward funding without local 
entitltynant ia not the oncwer— eopeclally since the Appropriationo 
Committee io not obligated to fund in that manner. Similarly, even if 
there lo forward funding, under the project grant approach, a particular 
ptato would not be required to conform ito fund diotrlbution piano to 
the local budget cycle. 

Second^, aa In the caoe of Title I, ochool diotricto ohould bo hold 
accountable by requiring adherence to the opeclf icatlono of a general 
state plan. We would go a otep further and urge that ochool diotricto 

ahould also be held accountable to parent o oo woll by requiring that 

■t _ _ 

individualized piano be developed in diocuoalono" with parent o, with 
enforcement through the prooadtireo of oectlon 613(a) (13) of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act. Indeed, eopeclally oince the children Involved 
are highly individualized, the notion of local ochool diotrict flexibility 
within a general otate plan concept would aeem a moot deoirablo balance 
ox the otate, local, aadXparental liiLcreoto. 

Third, if the Committee adopt o a local ontitlemont approach, provi-* 
alon muot bo made for both otate admlniotration and otate operated 
progroED. State admlniotration ahould be funded along the percentage 
ouggeoted in ESEA Title I. Similarly, otate operated programa ohould be 
funded ao a oeparate program or title. In thlo regard, one problem with 
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E8BA Title I lo thot ototo operated progromo ore fully ftmdod "off-the- 
top" with the remainder of t^o* opproprlotlono then dlotrlbutod to locol 
ochool dlotrlcto. The reoiat lo thot oquaUy dooervlno chlldreA can 
hove 0 bettor progrcQ by thp hoppenotonce of being enrolled In o otote 
Inotltutlon— regordlooo of the rolotlve wealth or effort of the locol 
ogency vlo-o-vlo the ototo ogcncy. In our view, tho oeporote program 
spprooch for otote operoted progrcno produceo equity? for the children 
ond forceo the ototeo to be more occountable for their own eapcndlturoo. 
2. ProRrom Deolpyi ' 

In oupportlng the notion thot Individualized piano ohould be devel- 
oped with porento, K8BA oppooeo tho notion thot ouch piano muot be 1) 
mutuolly ogreed upon, 2) or thot once developed ouch piano toke on the 
chorocter of o controct, tho perforonnce of which lo enforceable In 
court, Aq hlghllBhted In tho appended memorandum end detollod in tho 
occompanylng tootlmony, otote and local unlto ohould not be forced Into 
0 two porty^ogreomant, bocouoe, In oddltlon to oervlng the porento ^ 
Involved, ochool offlclolo aloo have o oeporote legal obllgotlon to make 
dedolono obout children and tho ovoroU monogomant of the ocijool oyotemo. 
Furthermore, to the eattent that piano nuot be mutuolly ogrood upon, both 
the planning proceoo and flexibility In Ito oftermath will bo unnocoooorlly 
conotrolned. More Importantly, ot oome point »Wtual ogreomont" rollovoo 
ochool offlclolo of being occouatoblo for the overall quality of their 
"nogotlotcd" progroma. 

Although 8. 6 did not crooto o right of court ordered opeclflc 
onfo r cement ^f mutually ogreed upon piano, o pooolng coEnant ohould be 
made. If on dgroement lo brought to court for opeclflc cnforcomont, an 
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octlon at equity lo-lnvolvcd which then rcquiroo o Judge to belanca end 
evaluate the aubotaace of the educetion progran et ioeuo. Thie reiepo 
''certain quoationo of judicial exportioe and aaparation of pcwors. 
Furthenaora, ao a matter a£ "equal pratection" the queetion ie reieod ee 
ta which parente of the ether cleeeee of eur netian'e. 50 Billion ochaal 
children should be entitled to opecific enforcement of individuolized 
piano. ^ 

Ln taking thlo poaltlon agolnot treating l^J^duollzed piano od 
two porty ogreemento or oo opeclflcally onforceoblo controctp, wo hooton 
to relterote thot porental conoultotlon during both the planqlng and 
Implemcntotlon otogoo Id vital. Furthormoro, a mochanlom ohould oxlot 
,to enouro thot locol ochool dlotrlcf and ototo ogencloo oro In compllanco 
with requlromonto of the foderol program, 
3. Accountoblllty 

^ Iri urging an occDuntoblllty proceoo, it would oppoor thot two 

^V--' objoctlveo need to bo oerved: 1) to onouro thot all handicapped children' 
who ore Qligiblo to portlcipote oro octually givon occooo to o program, 
ond 2) to onoure ,thot programo ouf ficiently fulfill the particular noodo 
of the otudent. 

With roopect to tho firot objoctivo, "occeoo", the Notional School 
Boordo Aoooclatlon believeo that oil handicopped children ohould hove 
occeoD to 0 public educetion. (However, whore medicolly inodviooblo, 
the child ohould not be compolled to puroue thot occooo.) 

In order to onoure thot occooo io not Improperly denied to thooo 
children, wo urge thot the legiolotion confer upon HEW»o Office of CivU 
Righto (OCR) tho opproprioto compllanco outhority. if oftor ooeking 
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voluntary compliance, and. In turn stronger measureo, a child Is still 
denied Qcceoo, a termination of all Office of Education funding may have 
to be OCR'd ultimate Qtep. However, if OCR ia given the latter power, 
we urge that the legiolativo hiotory ohould require federal officlalo to 
conoidor the btxdgetary diff icultioo that oharp and untimely reductions 
j4n federal fundo may pooe at the local level — eopecially oince the 
federal dollar may very well be the principal revenue aource for theoe 
programo. Similarly, given the tooling up problems which are bound to 
occur in the first year of the federal program, we urge that OCR should 

not be permitted to terminate funding for breeches occuring during a 

■ ' i 
school district's first year under the federal program* 

Interim Heoattres 

In the event a comprehensive law cannot be enacted in the immediate 
future,' the question io raioed whether federal aid for handicapped 
children should be limited to existing programo, or whether an interim 
emergency expansioi;, such as the aince lapsed "Mathiaa Amendment should 
]ixe enacted? 

Although an emergency provision would yield more aid than what is 
permissible under current law, there would still be a shortfall in 
meeting the legislative program and financial needs which we have described 
• today. That is, an interim measure means less than full substantive 
quality and that .aany children will continue to be unserved. Hence, 
while an interim measure is preferable to the limitations of the existing 
law, we hope that the legislative process permits immediate (Consideration 
of a more comprehensive measure. 
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Concluolon 



In conclusion, the unmet educat;lonal needs of the nation handi- 
capped children, which will coot at least $3 blUlon per annum, cannot 
be financed unless there lo a major commitment by the federal government. 
Although the 8, 6 model is an importatit step forward^ NSBA has withheld 
Its support for the bill because wo believe that 1) funds must be allocated 
on a local entitlement basis (regardless of which formula weighting 
factors are sslected— 1 .e, , income, excess cost, et cetera), 2) while 
parental participation In individualized program design is essential, 
the bill, by requiring "mutual agreement" on plans, overrfiaches the 
prerequlBlts of that participation to a point where the reaponsibilities 
of local school districts to the public and to the children in question 
would bo compromised, and 3) that with th^e compliance requirements 
suggested by NSBA, the Office of Civil* Righto should enforce matters 
relating to access, whereas the review syoiftem provided-^irider section 



Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the National School Boards Association, 
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NAnONAL SCHOOL EQARCS ASSOCIATION 

GOO Sttto Niilontl Bank Ptiza * P O Box 1491. Evanilon, HI 60204 
(312) 019-7730 



Sogcsat of the national School Doardo Aaooclatlon 'o 
1974 Stacccooc on S« 6 



Pundlnrx on tho Paolo of Local JEotltlccsnt Hoc State Al lotgcat 

Section 8(a}(2} of the b^U provldoo that tho "otato oducatlcaal acodcy 
ahall dlo tribute to each local educational a coney of tho at ate tho acount for vhlch 
Ito application hao boon approved, . . /' Section 6(c) partlaUy llcdta the ototco 
froa havlac opon <iadcd dlocrotlon In dotornlnlns the dlotrlbutloa of fodorol futtda. 
Specifically, it roqulroo that the otatea dlo tribute fundo In a oanncr vhlch will 

t** tha relat lvo ospondltjjtcp nado within the*atato *'by otato and locol 
ocancloo." At the ooca tljca, the dlotrlbutlon nuat bo taado on tho bcalo of 
conoldaratlen of" relatlvo geographical need and rolatlvo need within oubaroupo, 
Oowovor, upon deoer eraalnatlen thono dlotrlbutlon atandardo aro not prodco and 
are oecawhat Inconolotont (I.e., effort vorauo ncod) . In torca of effort, It la 
net dear whether the atandardo arc Halted to otato offer? voraua total local . 
effort ^fer deterplnina total local granto) or whether "consideration" cuot aloe 
be clvan for tho effort of one local agency In relat'lon to all local agcnclco (for 
detertnlnlng macU local grunc from cha cec«i acounc *vailablo for local franta). 

01 von the fact that the loval of full funding of the program may exceed $3 
^ billion, the otatc agoncy ohould be required to distrtbutQ oaid fund* pursuant to 



tU Om* l«M«. Vnt*rta«4. Cwm*ctk.i(t OOAS • (203) 443-0313 
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a congrass tonally doCermined local formula entitlement rather than the fairly 
open dlstr^ution plan currently appearing in S. 6. In short, a distinction 
ohould be nmdc between the power of the state, to approve the msrita of a local 
plan and the p<wer of the at ate to detgrmine the dollar level oa woll. 

But ovon with rotpect to the devalopnant and oparotion of the otoCo plan, 
tho program Would probably bo coro effective if the aCato'o role wa3 moro In the * 
nature of a program cocwrdiaator than an initiator of local progroo roquiromanta . ^ 
Thia view can be supported on aovoral grounda. First, if indood tho local oduca- " 
Clonal ngoncy inuat work out individualised proffrnma with porcmca and provide duo 
procooo hoarlngo In caaoo of diaagrcQmant , it ahould alao have tho floitibility to 
mako final prograo dociaiono. * 

Aa curro&tly drafted, S. 6 invitee impaaoo with paronCa to tho extent that 
local boardo would only aorve aa an intermediary to^paaa maaaagea of diaagrooniant 
botwoon paronto and tho atato agency, *But more f undaoantally , unloaa tho local 
program is objectionable for good cause, thoro would f\ppoor to bo quoationablo 
valuo to ompouoring the state agency to revorao approachca developed "on- tho- 
acono" Just to operate the program "ita wsy". Thst is, tho local level understands 
how s 4>srticulnr pregrsa fits into the total manogomont of ito achool'o operation 
end how it can beat servo the needs of the local community, since the bill may, 
in effect, sctually require that states compel local school boards to app^Ly for 
assistance in order to meet its section 6(a)(1) assurance that all handicapped 
children will be given a free public education, local boards should. not be forced 
,to lose their autonoav In order to build the handicapped prograra Into oxlstins 
operstions (i.e., existing operations for handicapped children as well as t^e 
total school ot^eratlon.) It should be noted that If a local agency i/ishes to 
avoid state imposed regulation and can afforS to finance its handicapped progroiii 
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ooioly fron locol fundo, thot local effort will yiold the ototo level throe tlcao 
the ocount In federol fundo for redlotrlbutlon to other ochool dlotrlcto. In 
ohort, MSBA muot ofpooo the power levoroco which S. 6 plocea at the dlopoool of 
the atateo. 

In urijlno thot S. 6 be drofted in the nature of o local fercula entitlotcant 
procroQ, per pupil pcycant roteo ohould vory with tho educi^tional ccat oooociotod 
with the voriouo oubclGOoeo of-hcndicop. Since tho bill olrocdy requirco thot 
theoe ototlotlco be oalntolncd for the purpooe of doterolnlno otote (Olotcaato, 
tho total pflpetworlt would not vary oicjalficontly f ron the current drof^. Ao in 
tho caoe of ES3A Tltlo I, the federal covomcont'o larsoat education procron. 
Che tarceted chlldroa would oinply be counted end on opplicotion for poytnnt would 
be auboltted to the federal level. 
tenal nooponoibillt» of iocol School Doordo 

Section 6 (o)(A) of the bill provldoo thot tho local educotional affmcy oxot 
nafntain cnnuolly updated* Individual iaed written procroca wfaidi aro "developed 
ond asxcod upon" (oee definition 9 under ooction 3) with porentcond that dlaacree- 
canto thoreon ohoU be oubject to icportial due procooa hearlngo.- In addition to 
; theoe proviolono rejjordlnB Individualized proarana, oection 6 (a)(6) roquirGO that 

due procooo hoarinoo ohall be afforded to deteralno choncoo in the educational 

placement of children and that independent educational evaluationa ohall be obtained 

tor parents on roquoat. 

Although these proviolono may have a certain etcotionol appeal, they also pooe . 

a ocrioua Intorforonce with the operatioo and authority of the local educational 

agency . 

Legally, tho local educational agency is charged with the ultimate reapon- 
oibillty for educational policy within the consmnity. AccordlnRly, any dcctoion 
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requiring the joint concurrence of parenta In devising on "educational plan" 
(000 definition 9) ia automatically at variance with that reapoaaibility .* in 
thlo rogard, while consultation with the parents of special chtldrcn io important, 
wo 4o not believe that parental agreement should de required just because a child 
happens to bo handicapped. Or restated, should the existence of a handicap create 
a ri8ht on tho part of parents to detormlno tho educational program for their 
children oopqcially in cases ^ro tho handicap bears no relationship to either 
the acadonlc capabilities of the child or to meat aspects of the student's total 
educational progran? Or even if such a rolationohip does oxlet, are school 
authorities loss able to make final education deciaioao for these children (oa 
opposed to joint. decisions) than they ara for culturally diaadvaategod, billnWual, 
or any other group of children? There in a serious question whether joint doLsion- 
oaUlng regerdlag prograos for handicapped children opens an equal protection Jr^gutaant 
to all other children that tho educational element of their program should be 
iadividuamed, as well aa aubject to joint development ami^greamant with parents. 

Alaa, by requiring educational plans to be developed pursuant co joint 
••agreemont" with parents, there io at leaat an implication that the parci^ on behalf 
of their children have a contractual right. Unless that implication is ^gated 
parents nay then be inclined to aeek the precise execution of their "agreements" 
in court — regardless of the educat.onal and overriding policy conaidarationa of 
the local educational agencies to modify aama. The potential cost and confusion 
aaaociated with parent^ enforcement of aeven million audi contracts would result 



( 



*In apeaking of educational responslblUty. we ace Including the local 
board a governmental responaibility to the comtoinity at large, aa wall as to 
the individual atudenta who are aerved. Educational policy decisions must 
frequently take into account such factors as unemployment, the looal econony 
and other trends which relate to the tax base and future <;,,mmunity support 
Those legitimate governmonta concerns cannot- be given their proper due If > 
progrhms must be developed on a joint two-party basjla with parenta . 
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in cocal chooo for boch cho courto ond public cducoclon oyotdma If tho oxtonoion 
of tho potontol "ocrooEonc" to hondlcoppod children nocooolcocod thot tho ooc3 rlshto 
bo Brontod CO tho 43 nlUlon othor chlldron In tho public ochool oyoton. In thio 
rocord, it ohould bo undotocorod thot tho Houoo/Sonoto conforooo in thoit 
rocont worU on 3. 1539 Dolidly rojoctod on ocandtsont to tho tSonorol Bducotion 
Provloiono Act which woidd hovo placed oimllor contractual richta within tho 
poaoro of tho U.S. Cocaioolonor of Educotion. 
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COOCWWNflllon.lBonliPloxq • P.O. Doh 1488. 6v«noion. m. C0204 

(3T2) m^rno 



O 

TOl nay Po^otoon, CoimcU of Chlof stoto School Offlcoro 

Prod Wolntroub, CouncU for Bscoptlonol qhlldrcrn* 

mini mito nocalck, Hotlonol school Boordo A^Jaociotlon ' «t 

SUDJECTj Forthconlno Uondlcfippod Loijlalotlon 

DATEt April 1, 1975 



Thlo nanor(mdua oticaarlcoo -trndptotandlno of tho convorootlon 
uhich took ploco cnono ouroalvoo (end Joo Dallord. CouncU for Excop- 
tlonol ChUdron) on March 21. 

1. Forculo — Althouah vorlouo opproochoo woro dlocuaood (o.o.g ototo 

Incontivo bcood on chUdrcn Involved In pToorona, oacooo cooto, 
Incoco foctoro, ot cotoro>, an of fort woo not nado to rooch cny 
ocroocant. Oolotod looudo ouch co tho nood to Identify otudcnto 
end to wolQht ontltlccqnto occordlno to clooo of hcndlcop woro 
dlocuoood tJlthout corialtcpnt. 

2. Locol ggtltlcrsant — Tho- point woo nado thot for o proorcn which 

would Involve o pdr cnnun opproprlatlono of $3 bUllon, ocheel 
dlotrlcto ohould hove certolnty oo to the ccount of fundo which 
thoy ccn orpoce to rocolvo fron yoor to yoor, Thio concern woo 
reinlerced by the feet that once e ochool dlotrlct boccaeo depen- 
dent upon 0 prosron of thlo olflo, chcnfloo In the Intro-ototo 
ollecotloa of fundo could rooult In ochettl dlotrlcto loolno all- 
federal fundo for feUlnc to coot compliance roqulrcsonto. Accor- 
dlnijXy. the CouncU for Eaceptlonal ChUdrcn cad tho Notional 
School Deordo Aooedotlon oorood thot the hcndlcepped proorcn 
ohould allocete fundo on o local ontltlcncnt boo lo— I.e., In o 
nmner porallellnc E8BA Title I. In thlo letter roflard, It woo 
aloe ecreed thot local ochool dlotrlcto muot uoe the fundo In o 
.nanner which lo conolotont with the evorall ototo plan. The Council 
of Chlof Stoto School Offlcoro hove altomotlve oppreochoo under 
conplderotlon. 



*Af.ter rovlcwlno tnlo Docorcndun, Jameo R, Klrkpotrlcic of the 
Aaorlcan Aooeclotlon of School Adnlnlotrotero, Indlcoted thot AASA'o 
peoltlon poroUolo thot of the Notional School Board* Aooeclotlon 'o 
on all five pelnto. 



Omeh Otncn. 



"W. wwhtntt.0. D C toon ' i«m US.t24a 
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The point was raloed that in some Inotances, there may not be a 
oufflclent number of chUdren who could be placed together in order to 
operate on adequate program. Hence, it wao agreed by the Council for 
Exceptional Children and tho National School Boardo Aoooclatlon that 
local ochool dlot^rlcto who could not ccot minimum 'ot ate plan requlremento 
due to a lack of overall dollaro ohould have on option (aubject to otate 
plan rcqulrccanto^ to operate on a joint baolo or to enroll exceptional 
children in a otato operated regional program. With regard to tho 
regional approach ^ it wao further agreed that for the purposeo of the 
fund allocation formula, tho fundo ohould continue to follow the child 
on a local fotrsul^ entitlement booio. 

3. Program DeolRi:^ — It wao agreed that the otate plan ohould oet forth 
general criteria. For the moot part, actfual program deoign would 
bo developed between local educational agency and the parent. 
In thio latter regard, for purposes outlined in the paragraph on 
compliance, it wao agreed that programs must be designed as a 
result of discussions between the LEA and parents, as opposed to 
being mutually agreed upon between the two. 

A, Compliance — Compliance wao discussed ao a two part iosue: 

a) whether all handicapped children should have access to an educa- 
tion, and b) the mechanism by which educational agencies would be 
held* accountable for fulfilling individualized programs. 

A. Access — The point wao ralaed that, regardless of the nature 
of the handicap, a child would not be denied accesa to an edu- 
cation. Tho qualifying point was made that once acceoo io granted, 
the aubotonce of the program must tak6 into consideration the cost 
and expectations associated with each child. Hence, it was agreed 
that all children should have access to an education. It was also 
agreed, in re^gnltlori that it is not currently possitle to give 
each child all the services needed, that at least a minimum educatto 
program shotild be provided. ^ 

B. Accountability — The accountability of educational agencies 
was discussed in two parts: a) access to an opportunity, and b) 
adherence to program format. On the question of access, the - 
Council for Exceptional Children and the Chief State School ^^W^^^ 
indicated a preference for enforcement at the state level, whet^s 
the National School Boards Assoclatlgrptef erred enforcement through 
the Office of Civil Rights. n , 

The Council for Exceptional Children noted that the use oi .the 
judicial system can be an effective enforcement tool, and expressed 
concern that the Office of Civil Rights might be too understaffed 
to produce the same level of effectiveness. The Council of Chief 
State School Officers raised the point that there should be some 
internal appeal system within the education system prior to involving 
judicial action. Both agreed that a state compliance commission 
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could do the Job. The National School Boards Association raised 
the point that In dealing with a federal law. the federal level 
best understands the Intent and can assure uniformity of standards 
through the nation. In addition, the National School Boards Associ- 
ation was concerned that unless the compliance office was separate 
from th^ program office (either federal or state depending on how 
the law Is drafted), there may be a tendency by the lirogram office 
to Informally turn to unintended means of seeking compliance 
(e.g., a slow-down in releasing funda) . 

The point was made that a termination of all Office of Educa- 
tion federal funding should be the ultimate means for aosurlng 
compliance with acceoo requirements. The qualifying point was made 
that In recommending as drastic a step as a total cut off of funds, 
recognition should be given to the fact that federal funding In a 
given year may not be sufficient to provide access to ail children. 
Furthermore, there may be tooling up problems In the first year 
which could result In a denial of access for some students. Hence, 
NSBA recommended that a minimum federal appropriations should be 
require^ to trigger the fund cut-off provision In any given year. 
An agreement reached was that there would not be an access compliance 
procedure In the first year the program Is funded. It was also 
agreed that further discussion of access compliance procedures 
would be required. 

With respect to accountability for the substance of programs, 
the point was made that parents should have a compliance mechanism 
since programs would be operated on an Individualized basis. The 
qualifying point was raised that Individualized plans do not suggest 
a contractual relationship between parents and the LEA, and therefore 
specific enforcement or similar court remedies were Inappropriate. 

After some discussion of accountability, the overall nature of 
state and local government, effect of extending similar remedies to 
other classes of children, and the Intentional rejection of specific 
enforcement language by House/Senate conferees during deliberation 
of P.L. 93-380, an agreement was reached. That Is, local school 
districts should be held accountable through existing third party 
administrative oversight procedures. I.e., the Stafford Amendment. 
However, In order for programs to fit Into th/ governance framework 
they should be developed In consultation with parents as distin- 
guished from a contract or agreement. Hence, to avoid giving an 
Improper Impression, It was agreed that terminology such as "mutual 
agreement^' was Inappropriate, in addition. It was agreed that 
specific performance was an Inappropriate enforcement mechanism. 

5. Single System — The point was raised that In the case of insti- 
tutionalized handicapped children, the state or local educational 
agency, as the case may be, should bear the responsibility for 
educating all such children. It was agreed that In fulfilling 
their responsibility to provide the educational component In the 
care of such children, the educational agency should be permitted 
to contract for the required services. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. GEORGE SMITH. FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 

REPJRT ON SPECIAL EPUCATIOH 

Tha S»n Dlogo Unlft.d School Dt.trlct hjo bein an Inttrostod ptoneor in tho 
dovolopmont of a vary wtdo variety of .pocUl oducatton prosrama for .chool puptlo 
havlna 0P«cial noodo. Thoao programs hav« ba.n developed in San Dtogo no aoodo 
»oro oyatctfacically noccd by cho ochool otaff ond progrooa havo boon dcvolc,p«d to 
caot thooo noodo. Thoro are many e«opl)ii of thto proceai. Tho prograo In 
San Dlogo for cducablo oontally rotuTHod pupiU was In operation long boCoro ocatc 
. or national attention vao being potd to thlo problea. There wore proGtatao for 
pupllo m the odueable oontxilly rotarded group prior to the otate Icglolatlon which 
cade thooo prograno mandatory In approxteataly 1949. In addition to progrmao for 
retarded tho San Djlogq Unified School Dlatrict hao conducted opecial prograoa for 
children with Icamlng dloabUltieo olnce tho early 1950' o. Out pregrna for gUtod 
pupllo voo otartod In approxlinately 1930 and hao boon actively In operation alnce 
thot tlco. It will be rocognlzod that thlo wao far before the Sputnik Era vhen 
ouch progratno bocerao a matter of International attention. * <? 

Special education progrooa In San Dingo Include all of tho fol Wag which ola 
at providing a full getmit of aorvlcoa to all children with special educational 
noodo. Wo havo a homo teaching prOBt«» for pupllo who oro unable to attend acbool 
for reaaen of oovere lllnoao or who are actually hoopltallzed . Thla pregraia lo 
conducted by toachora who 8° to the pupil. ' hornoo or via tnultlplo telephone hook-up 
oo that the teacher can conduct a claoi of horaobound otudenta over the telephone. 
With tha ao.lDtanco of opecial fedorol funds wo anticipate exporimonttng with 
apecial equLpisent far next year which will allow the telephone teacher to pr.a.nt 
naterlal. vioually over che telephone hook-up. Lansuago, of^och and haarlng aerricco 
are provided en . regul.r b.els to individual pupllo needing these service.. The 
speech ond hearing teachers .ro -U. ef course, .peclally trained and provide 
service to pupil. (Ot all echoela in the city. Our program for de^f and severely 
' hard ef K.orlng children i» conducted both by special cl.sse, at regular school. 
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.«d by ,l„t.8r„l«, ,„,a= „tth h«rt«g probUo. t« resul.r cU.ooo with .pocUl 
...l.t.„c. provided, our pro»„. thc.c pupil. .esU, uounUy ,k«o o„d 

eho pupil I. „.n on tho -ay toward hnndllnj r.juUr achool work tho tl»o o, 
ordinary «ro. sr.do .d.l„lo„. Ourln^ thl. paot tvo yoor. .Ko dUtrU. Kco oddod 
. progr.„ Which now UCudoo 36 cbl.dr.„ „Ko „o opKa.lc or oovoro.y cc=„„le.elon 
h.«dlc,p^od. Thoao pupllo aro l„ „p.cl„, cl«aao„ „ith at, par cUaa ^nd'wlth 
«pocUMr eromod .oochoro. Thoy oro oKlldron o, roou.or .oKool ogo vho on odoUolon 
to tho progron ofton oro totally unoblo ,o co»u„l„cc. Por tho orthopodlclly 
bcndlccppod wo ho.o 0 .poclo. .ohoo. vlth .pocloMy trolncd U.tructcro end nocooocr, 
Culp^ont. Tho 01. ,or thooo pupUo I. .o on«b.o then to „vorcc=o tholr h.„dlccpo 
00 thot tho, «y „Wo tholr ploco „ „ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

A oro«t ^ny ot the prooontl, „ro m ouch procono. portlcuUr.y i„ tho ooccndory 
ochoolo. Our proaroa ,or vl„u.„y handicapped and blind Includoa cU tho atondard 
-pproochoa and haa rocolvod national racoanltlon ,or plonoortng »rU for uoo .t tho 
Optacon reading dovtco. Tho puplla ar,. o, courao. tnught to rood BroUlo but tho 
uao of tho Optccon onobloa thoao puplla by tho uao of thto olocrronlc dcico to 
rood regular print fro. perlodlcela or othor auch ^torlal without having any apacl.1 
troct«.nt of tho printed ^terlal. Tho puplla reed by aenalnS different vlbratlone 
through tholr finger tlpa. Again, San Dlage hea pteneorod i„ ooblllty trelnlng 
for blind puplla. and one of our Instructora In thla field haa Ju.t been Invited 
to .pond ae«e ttae In Germany to teach tha,a tachnl,uea to In.tructora In contln- 
.ntcl Europe. By thla ability training our blind pupil, learn, h, tho u.e of only . 
long eeno. to go a„und the cUy .y th.„,.,vo.. do their e«, ahepplng. ride buaeo, 
end p.rfe„. other no^c„..ary Ufe fo„,Men, which er. .xtreoely difficult (or th. 
blind, in thl. cenn.ctlen wo .r. d.v.lopln, d.lly living .^n, in.tructlon for 
blind .nd erthep,dlcaUy h.ndlcpp.d ,o th,t th.y ™y work ,t ,cheel with .ctu.1 
hone equlpr.,„t .o 0. CO b, .bl. to t>V. c.r» or then.elve,. 
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Wa hovo In Son Dlotjo two ochoola for oovoroty oontolly rotordcd puplla. 
InltUl CDphaoto to thoio prograoo^a that of Ifl^mlns ordtn-cy oolf-caro toch- 
olquoD, Soeo of ehoflfl pupllfl oro doUfl beslnnlnB roodtoc tho uppor aQO croupo ot 
tho prODone eltno, Xn oddttton, wo hovo boon ono of □ local cont>orttu3 which La 
provtdlns vocational tratolna In o aholtorod workahop aotttnc for rotardod ond othor 
hondlcappad. Many of then ara abU to cam atcnlftcant acotmta of ctmoy in thlo 
typo o£ aotttnc, ond oosa will ha oblo to work In rojjulnr Induotrlnl ootttnco ao 
thoy QOt oldar* 

Thoro oro approjritatoly 2,400 puplla In onr procwno for oducatlonoUy handi- 
capped and loarolnc dlaoblod In our roQular achoola. Thoao cloaaoo oro condustod 
with aoall claoa alaaa by toachoro hoYlnc opocUl trolnlna. Puplla do not rocaln 
Indaflnltoly la thoao claoaaa but aro br<iucht rapidly oa poaalblo to o point 
of cctipatoncy of bolna ablo to toko tholr ploco In roouUr Inatrustlonol aottlnuo. 
Stodonta and VvoQtmo □« periodically roovaluatod, Durinc thla achool yoar 
DpproRlootoly 600 puplla aro In claaaoa for aducablo pontolly rotordod vhoro thoro 
la an ocphoola on loodlflod currlculua Co onablo thooo aloa loomlnc pnpUo Co 
achlovo caxlcua oducatlon. Thoro la a alonlficont mnphoalo on vork osporlonco 
prooraoa at tho hl^h achool lovola do that, ho^ too, thoao puplla nay bocc=o oolf- 
oupportlnQ* 

Our Sifted prograta tnontlonad abovo Includaa coro than 6,000 puplla thla yoar. 
Thla progm™ haa boon acclateod throuflbout tho atoto and natlOnolly aa a t=odol to 
glftad oducatlon. Tho Hat of puplla who aro gwduotoa of thla prograa and «ho 
havo rocolvod acholarahlp acclaim alone with apoctacularly auccoaaful collotjo • 
caraora la Improaalvo. Thoro 1. a conaldaroblo uao of San Dlogo'a rich cot=runlty 
faclUtU. m aupporting our gifted program, Salk Inntltuto haa cooporatod regu- 
larly with our high ochool program, Othor roaaarch facllltloa, Including tho 
Naval Electronlca Uboratory. have mad. flno contrlbutlona and contlnuo to do ao. 
Dr, Jacob Broncr^tkt wet on. of th« .arly and tCeadfa.t aupporfra of our program. 
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In ord.r to nalntaln op.cUUxed prograo. of thU typo o nuab.p of oupporttoB 
fiictUtU. or. ...ontl.l to oamtaln pro,re.5 In th. progrom. and o-xlnno offoct- 
lvono«, Undor ot.to lav and dLotrlct policy any condld^to for ono of thooo progron.. 
ouot h.v. had o thorough ^n'dlvldtm ovalu^tlort with roforonco to hU abllUloo or 
handlcopo, aod oupt bo con.ldored and cortlflod by a .crooning c^naUtoo vhlch con- 
olflto rogulorly of a poychologlot, a phy.lcUn, a opocUl education adainlotrator . 
and a opocUl oducatlon toochor. Othor rooourco poroormol aro callod m an noodod. 
Thooo conolttooo not only oao to tho admlo.lona of chlldron tn a propor n^onor. but 
olflo ooolot In naklng Inotnictlonal plonn for thooo chlldron. 

Chlldr.n having apodal dlffUultlo. alao nood aorvlcoa pthor than thooo that 
can bo provldod directly within tho claa«rooa. Ob^oualy apcctoM^ulcz, dovoW 
op=ont lo nocdooary. Wo havo a regular prograo of currtculua dovolo^t for all 
thooo opoclol floldo. Additional couno.Ung la ofton oacdaoory and our trained 
dlotrlct counooloro opond a very olgnlflcant proportion of tholr tt^ tt, uorklng 
with pupllo m .poctol education and with th. faollloa of thoao puplla. Alt=OBt 
without o«optlon oach pupil In our ap.clal oducatlon progmoo recolvoa ccaploto 
poychologlcal ov«.luotlon ao no.d.d for hla proper placeoent and guidance. The 
conolttc.0 tnontlonod abovo an, charged not only with ad.la.lon but aloe with porledlc 
indlvlduol revaluation of tho pupllo m the progiramo. Rogular ovaloatlono ar. oloe 
conducted of th^ prograoo thcoo.lveo end their • f fectlvoneoo. 

Thuo it may ba ooon that tho San Diego Dnfflod School Dlotrlct h.a been for 
a great many yeoro a cenotant and noteworthy lupport.r of opeclal education for 
oil chlUr.n h.vlng apodal needo. To aummarUo the flguroa quoted abovo, apprtixl- 
n«t.ly 10.000 pupllo In the academic year of 1974-75 In San Diego Unified School 
Dlotrlct hav. b.en glv.n special educational eppertunltleo m progrotos opeclally 
geared to th.lr need, through . bal.nced program Includln, .poclally tralood 
teachors. ald.s, and flp.dallzed currlculia. and equipment. 
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Howovor, m thMo tlooa of InflfltloMry cooto £or oil o£ oducotUn oo w.U 
«9 flU cooto of huauin living the malntoiunco of .poclolV-*"^^"" prosraoo lo 
bocootnc Increoolnsly difficult. It U truo that tho Swto of Cllfon^lii provtdoo 
opocUl opportlonmoQt ollowoncoo In varlouo otcounto for pupHo In thooo opocUl 
oducxitlon progWDO. -long with roguUtlona ond opoclftc oandatoo. Thooo ollouancoo 
h«vo bocomo Incroflolnoly Inadoquoto oo tlco hoo oono by. Moot of thcjo wcrq ontorod 
Into tho Stoto EducotUnal Codo oo ototod dollar ocounto, ond oil of uo kww.whot 
hoo hopponod to otatod dollar aipmmto durUo tho poot ton yooro. Education of 
pupUo In opoclfll oducfltlon prosraoo U o vory oxponolwa oporotlon. Ho buvo no 
doubt thot tho of fort to calntoln thooo proonnao lo wortbahUo dooplto Ito onpanoo. 
It oocoo oxerocoly proboblo that opoclal oducotlon of a hondlcappod pupil ooy bo a 
oocUil ocoooay In tho oonoo that ho will boccco thttmcb education o oolf-oupportloc 
cltUon ond not o chargo to tho wolloro oyotca. Hoiowar, In tho proPont oltuatlca 
0 lorco oharo of oxcooo cooto of opoclal oducatlon for hondlcappod children Duot bo 
takon froo tho oonorol fund which oppUoo to education of all chlldron. It dooo 
not oocQ folr thot tho education of all chlldron should bo doplotod In ordor to 
occoiflplloh thlo vory worthwhile purpooo. Our ochool dlotrict ouot pay frcn gonorol 
oducotlon fundo tho oxcooo coot nocoooory Irt opoclal education, ttxa detailed tablo 
below ohovo the porcontaooo of coot berny by the ochool dlotrict for the varleua 
opociol pregroDo cuilntalnod. 
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TABU I 



Educationally HDndLc«pp«d 
Cducablo MonCally RoCardod 
Aphaalo 

Spooch and HoarlnQ 

Visual (Spoclal Day CI asa) 

Vloual (Pull Out) 

Orthopodlcally Handicapped 
(Spoclal Day Claoo) 

ProQnant Minors 

Uosabound 

OoarlfiQ (Spoclal Day Claoa) 
Daaf -Blind (Spoclal Day Claoa) 
Tralnablo Kantally Rotardod 
Transportation of Handicapped 

Tho total dlatrlct contrlbutloli^from gonoral od^ion funda to tho noin- 
totConco of thoso programs for tho year 1974-75 will bo approxinmtoly $3,000,000. 
Fodorol funda for handlcappod would havo not b«on of apoclol aa.lstanco with thla 
problotD ainco olmoat without oxcoptlon thoao funds at tho local lovol havo boon 
on a catogorlcal grant baaia. tephaals hai boon on tonovatlTo programo. Vofaa 
Day bo ooon frcta tho abovo. aro intorostod in tho dovolopmont of auch progroms. 
Howovor. wo ar« facing groat difficulty In maintaining wgular instructional 
programa for apodal education .tud.nt., ev«n though tho.o programs oro of proT«n 
of foctlv«n«st. 



Porcont of Program 
Coat Contributed froa 
Gonoral Fundi 

251 

44t 

Adoquato 
521 

Adoquato 
S3Z 

42t 
24X 
SIX 

1st 

34t 
37t 
42X 
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ProgTon 
Educationally Handlcoppod ^ 
Educablo Maneolly Itotardod 
AphAoLc 

Spoocb ond HoorinQ 

Vlcual (Spoolal Day Claoo) 

Visual (Poll Oot) 

Orchopodicolly Hondicoppod 
(flpoelal Day CloQo) 

Proonont Hlnoro ' 

Honoboond 

HoorlnQ (Spoolol Iby Clooo) 
Doof-Btlod (Spoolol Cay Clooo) 
Trolnoblo ttontolly Uotordod 
Tranoportotlon of Bnndlcoppod 



ATTACHHgirr 



Conorol Fuad 
Contrtbutton 
Porcont of Non- 
eaeoQorlcol Dla- 
trtct Contrtbutton 



Adoquoto 
52Z 

Adoquoto 
S3Z 

42X 
24X 
61X 
15X 
34X 
371 
421 



SpocUl Stoto 
Al lovonco 
Hsfln Spoctol 
ApporttonsMnt 
Funding for 
A.D.A. Onlt 

1,485 

401 



2,157 

2,150 

1,014 
715 
1,795 
2,619 
2,675 
928 
309 



Actual Excoao Co«t 
Uocosoory Special 
Appo r t lonsiQ a t 
Pundlns Par A.D.A« 
Unito to Covor 
Excooo Cootn 

2,136 

1,35a 

4,519 

4»534 

2,209 
1,170 
5,719 
3,210 
4,303 
1,031 
673 
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April I, 1975 



CoodauD via SCogomao 



Cray 



f 



COST Al] 

PftDf 



,YSIS OP SPECIAL EDUCATION 
S 



oacloolag acvor«l different aoiilyaoo of dlotrict' opoclol oducotloa 



5^717^ • • °' BpecUl apportloinant f«ido received for the Toor 

u u ^^"^ developed by dividing tho projected opociol apportloaxaot 

Iho^tnZ Ia"" ''•r?*"" I'**'*- preclaoly to tho oti3 ted allc«oocoo tb 

^^J? Th"« °" actual dollars received aod vlll vary fro« the 

itX^iiocBO coebloing of proarrao having dlffomnt unit allowonceo. o^cauao 



!ih« r 1^? w-o conotnicced by oddlng th« prooent tfpocial opportlenment Incona to 
-o«a^ r non^at-gorlcuil fund, end dividing thlo total by the 

-n; 10 figure roprefiont. that acount of opociol apportiomnont iacorM «hich 
-uld bo nacoseary if tho ati^e acttially paid the oxce.o coot of opowting th^r^r^^mo. 



would 



Xa'" 1° °«to that tho longer o.tiibllohod prograiao toad to bo tho i-ss 

^quato in^otato funding. Thlo lo ebvlev)ly because the allcvancoa w^re etatcS L tho 
qpde in dollar or»«nco and have been unable to keep pace vtth Increased ce.to. m 
jther C00C3. ouch ag th^ opeach ond hearing prognm,. the« is no change In tho need for 
o regular progrom for t^o pupUa Involved and tho program coat la con^letoly e««o 
over ond above general d^ucation prograu cooto, 

^" ?° ItemUed breakdown of the progra» projectleno for 1974-75 fro» 
which the figures In Attochaant "A" were developed. 

u^" ""^ cotaparlson ovoUable at the present time to the coats m other 
ri^nli^ 7 ""^ programs would be Inadequate since It lo ny b^^Uef chat our 

complete and accurate cost accounting system Is alaoat efltlrely unique within the otote 
In general my observation u tLt many other districts Include In their costa of 
special **^"C^PX».only thoae coats which are related u the claaaroom. These fUures 
do not Inclij^khe re»]ulMd program sdppprt costs such aa the required acclvltlea of 
psycholo^lstlfi^c^rrlculua developirent, etc. 
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CoodTun via Ste^enan 
Ap^ll 1, 1975 

TSe real conflict shown by theoa data la that the atatcaets up very otrlngaat ruleo 
od program conducti class olzas, and othor ouch matters « These rules tnuat bo follovod 
and Che follovlng of theso ruleo xnakos It coicplatoly laposaLblo for o school dLatrlct 
to conduct tha program vlchln the ipoc^ol apportlonmsnt Inccma allocoted. At the 
oreaeot tlii>o tho only oltornatlvo la ovan mora exponolve« In the obsei\ce of an ovoll- 
obla spoclol progrsQ tho school dlatrlct would bo assentLally compollod to grant 
appllcotlons undor Chopter 8.2 of the Education Code (Sodsvlck Act). Uhen thooo oppll- 
cotlono oro grantod it la nocoooory for tha district to poy thot atnount which trauld bo 
Qxpondod on cho pupil 1^ ho wore ottonding Ch cho achool district. Rouorer, tho dlo* 
trict dooD not rocoivo fxmdlng of ony kind for this pupil ainco tho ftnidinQ la boaod 
cntiroly upon o.d.o. Ihuo tho opplicotiono opproved under , tho Sodgolch Act roault in 
tho ocheol diatrict'a paying out u:6noy wj^ich, lo not rccoivoti. This con only ccoa fro=T 
geaqral noo-catogorieol funda. 

oppooro critical thsit "thoao do to ohotild bo praootttoi) oo often ond oa effoctivoly oo ' 
aolblo to tho atoto no^on to Impnrvo roli3burTacv:ont for apociol oducotion. Itio cOuntor- 
o ittULAJ nt cay bo chat tho Hoator Han for Spocial education will obviate tho noceaolc/ 
fQ£>chDnDinf thboo funding alltwoncoa. Hovavor, in Ito praa^nt form it ia caaonttolly 
iopoaalblo to do o coat oaalyaia of tho la^ator plan alnce tho mdotcr plon ia not 
ouXflciontly in opo^otion oo that dato£^ con bo devalopod. Iho gonorol tsipraoaion vo 
ho^i ot proaont io that undor proaotfE^^rfiisotera there will be littlo aignificont - _ 

ioprovoeont in tho not funding levol.^ 

■| II 
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ATOCHMOrr "A" 



COSTS OF SPECIAL EDdCATICM PHOCMMS 



Proflram 



Percent of Hon- 
Categorical Din- 



Bdueatlonally Eandleappod 
BdueaMo Maotollj Rotor^Sod 
Aphisoic 

Spo^^ond Rcorins *^ 
VUval (S0C) 

Orcfiopodico t ty Raodl . (SDC) 
Minors 
9imd 

(SDC) 
^Itoofsflltod (SDC) 
Tr^ 1jI)>1o Mostiilly Rotordod 
. Trz joportotlon of Rondicoppod 




Keao Spec Lai 
Apportlptuoaat 
Fund Ins Per 



Heceaaary SpecUl 
iLpportlon3«nc Fund log 
Per A.D.A, Cfnito to 



257, 


1,A«5 


2,136 




A81 


1,353 


V Adequo te 






52X 


2,157 


A, 519 


AdvquatQ 








2,150 


4,534 




I.OIA 


2,209 


24Z 


715 


1,170 


t 


1,795 


5,719 


15% - 


2,619 


3,210 


3AX 1 


2»675 


4,383 


377, 


928 


1»831 


A2t 


339 


673- 
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SAN DIECO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Flnjnce Deparcoftnt 

5PECi/X ED'JCATIQN COST ANALYSIS 
FUND AF ESTI><AT£0 1974-75 - ADQ?I£D BUDGET 



Fund AF - Educablo McntaUy Retarded 

Totol Appropriations Fund AF 893 797 

Other Direct Cooto * 175 628 

Totol Direct Coota 1 069 42i 

Lcoo: Direct Coots of 

-^j Gonorol Educotlon (346 932) 

NET Spoelol Cooto 722 493 

Looot Spoelol ApportlonaonC (236 008) 

IJEJ Dlrocc Contrlbut'loti £rom 

Hon Cotcsorlcol Fundo 466 483 



Procrao ADA ♦* 332.16 
Cooc Pox ADA .076.59 



• --^ 



* "Pund AA Student Sorvlcoo Dlvlolon Suppbrt 

Pronrmn DooerlPtion Cooto 

3031 Control Direction, Supv. at Xnatt." 40 359 

6424 ' Cbunoollno Son^coo 40 972 

6304 Guldonco Sorvlcos 02 663' 

7001 Gcmqrol Adalnlotrotlon 3 ^^32 

Total 173 628 

*^ 7-12 in olx porlod oqulvolonto. 



^ ' 9-24-74 
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SAN DIEGO U:UFIED SCHOOL D! 

Fitunco DeparCBonc 



SPECIAL EDUCATION COSTS A:;ALYS 
7mm AD ESTPtATED 1974-75 - ADOPTED 



FUND AD - Educaelonallv Handicapped 



Total Approprlatlono Fund AD 
Ochor Direct Cooto * 

Total Direct Cooto 

Looo: Direct Cooto of 
* General Education 

XiSS Spoeial Coeto 

Looo: Special Apportionaotit 

BET Direct contribution from 
Hon CateQerical Fundo * 

Procrcm ADA ** 
Coot Per ADA 



^ Fund AA Studont Sezvieeo Divio ion Support 

ProJircm Doocription 

3051 Central Direction & Supv. of Xnotr. 

6424 Counoelins Serviceo 

6504 Guidance Sonrlceo 

7001 General Adainiotration 



M 7*12 ADA in olx period equivalcnto. 



RCG:lv 
9-24-74 
Rev. 10-4-74 



3 044 798 
464 009 

3 50S 807 

\ 

C685 642) 
2 823 165 
a 962 606) 

860 559 
I I 321.64 
651.13 

Cooto 

52 210 
275 499 
130 564 
5 736 

464 009 
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* SAN DtECO UMIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Finance Departnenc 

SPECIAL EDUCATION COST A^^LYSIS 
FUND AH ESTI>^:ArED l97^>-7 5 - ADOPTED BUDGET 



Fund AH - Trainable Mentally Retarded 

Total Appropriattono Fund AH 964 3A3 

Other Direct Co»to * 12 2A2 

Total Direct Coat* 976 585 

Looo: Direct Cooto of 

General Education (236 19A) 

NET Special Cooto 740 391 

Lcooi Special Apportlonocnt (373 360) 

HEX Direct Contribution from 

Hon Catecorlcnl Fundo .365 031 



Protprca ASA 
Cooto per ASA 



404.31 
902,83 



* Fund AA Student Sorvlceo Dlvlolon Support 

Pronraia Deocrlptlon 

3031 Central Direction, Supv. of Inotr. 
6424 Counoellns Servlceo 
6304 Guidance Servlceo 
7001 General Admlnlotratlon 

Total 



Cooto 

-0- 
12 242 
-0- 
-0- 

12 242 



RCG:lw 
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• SANjDirCO l/KIFIED SC: POL OISTKICT 
Finance Departctenc 

SPECIAL EDUCATION CO;T Ar^^LYSIS 
FUND AJ ESTUATED 1974-7 5 ^ AX>ufTED BUDGET 



Fund AJ - Trjinflportatlon of Handicapped 

Total Appropriation Fund AJ 557 704 
Other Direct Coots -0- . 

Total Direct Costs 557 704 

,Lcan: Direct Costs of * 

General Education ( ^0-) 

DET Special Coots 557 704 

Lens: Special Apportlonm^t (322 481) 

. tlET Direct Contrlbutton £roia 

^ non-/:ate5orlcal Funds 235 223 

^ Progran ADA 829 

Coots por ADA 283.74 



9-24-74 " X 0 

\ 

^ _ - ^ ---- - ■ — - ■ 
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Mra. FoRSTTHB. Thank you Mr. Steinhilber, and thank you Mr. 
Resiiuck. 

[Whereupon, at 12 : 25 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 9 :80-a.m., Tuesday, April 15, 1975.] 
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EDUCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 1975 



J^TTBSDAY, APBIL 16, 1076 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped 
OF THE Committee on .Labor and Public Welfare 

Washington^ D,C, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, in room 622]?, Dirksen Office 
Building^ at 9 :40 a.m., Senator Jennings Randolph (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Randolph, Williams, and Stafford. 

Senator Randolph. A pleasant morning to all of our witnesses and 
guests. 

We are pleased that Senator Harrison Williams, Chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, is with us today. We appre- 
ciate the adjustment in his schedule so that he could be with us at this 
day's important hearing. 

The ranking minority member of this Subcommittee on the Handi- 
capped, Robert Stafford of Vermont, is here, and we are sorry that his 
schedule kept him from being present at the two prior hearings. How- 
ever, I know ihdt he has followed these hearings and has been kept 
fully informed by staff members of what we have been doing. 

Today we open the third dav of hearings on thi'ee bills S. 6, S. 1256, 
and S. 1264— Education for Handicapped Children. The bills before 
us support the commitment to handicapped children by increasing 
the level of financial assistance to the States. 

Last week this subcommittee took testimony and statements from 
20 witnesses. All of the presentations had a common theme. Although 
educational services to handicapped children have improved since the 
early 1960's and the number of children being served has increased, 
and while the Federal efforts under Education of the Handicapped 
Act increased from $25 million in 1964 to approximatelv $200 mflfion 
this year — th^ere are still 3.9 million children waiting for the funda- 
mental equal educational opportunit]^ on which our Nation is basedi 
These hearings are designed to explore the ways in which Congress 
can continue to improve the educational services to handicapped 
children. , ... 

We are preparing tor bring f rbm the subcommittee a bill which will 
hopefully oe approved by the full committee under the leadership of 
Chairman Williams. We are holding this hearing; today with witnesses 
who will further contribute to our understanding of the problems. 

Our first witness today will be from a coalition of citizens. Then 
there will be others who will follow, expressing the concerns of the 
States and of teacher groups. Today^s hearing will complete the actual 

(291) 
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set of hearings, but prior to our having the privilege of hearing from 
these persons and their colleagues in the organizations they represent, 
I call on Senator Williams for what remarks, you feel, Senatof^ you 
would want to make as we come to the final day of these hearings. 

Senator Williams. I would appreciate, Mr, Chairman, an opportu- 
nity to make a few observations this last day of hearings on these bills. 
I regret that other committee actions made it impossible for me to be 
at the full hearings the other 2 days, Mr. Chairman, but I have been 
advised by staff of all that developed at those hearings. 

This morning, while it is the third of the hearing dates for the bills 
before us, it is the 13th day of hearings in the last 2 years on the sub- 
ject of education of handicapped children. With your leadership, and 
that of many members of the subcommittee, we have explored in depth 
^ the workings of the Education of the Handicapped Act and the opera- 
* tion of various State programs to provide the right to education "for 
handicapped children. This has been a remarkable journey — one in 
^ which the subcommittee learned much and in which we have shared 
the joys and frustrations of hundreds of witnesses who have dedicated 
their lives to finding answers to the many challenges in this area.'' 

Last week, Mr. Chairman, the hearings were most fruitful, bringing 
before the subcommittee the concerns of many people who are deeply 
concerned about this problem. And we heard their suggestions to us 
with respect to changes we may wish to make in the legislation. 

If I may summarize briefly, I would say we are faced with two major 
issues ; First, the question of compliance and enforcement of the right 
to education of all handicapped children in this Nation and the devel- 
opment of a suitable mechanism to address this problem. 

Secondly, the question of the funding mechanism which will be 
utilized to distribute Federal funds. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that witnesses here this morning will address 
themselves to the first majpr issue:, that of compliance and enforce- 
ment. I believe that with some modifications, the legislation which we 
have introduced, S. 6, addresses that issue directly and concisely. These 
provisions of the bill reflect much of the work of this subcommittee 
over the last 2 years and represent the maior strides which have been 
taken in this Nation both in attitude and direction.' From my vantage 
point, Mr. Chairman, these provisions only serve to implement the law 
of the land — the law whiteh proclaims that all citizens have a right to 
equal protection of the laws. And it is the Congress' duty to enforce 
this law. ' * 

Until every child in this Nation is afforded the opportunity for a 
decent education, I believe thaf we will have failed to uphold our duties 
under the Constitution to assure that the law is enforced. 

As for the second issue, the hearings have provided us input and 
suggestions as to the appropriate funding formula that should be 
adopted. I believe that this input will be useful to us in the days to 
come. 

I believe we must find a formula which provides an incentive to 
the States to extend their educational services to all children and jbhat 
ttie Federal Government has a right to know that the fimds are tar- 

fsted accurately and f aithfulW for the benefit of handicapped chil- 
ren who do not now have a free appropriate public education. 
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As Brutus said in Julius Caesar: "There is a tide in the oifairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; all the voyage of 
their life is bound in shallows and in miser ies . . 

For handicapped children that tide is running now. ^ ^ 

We have heard throughout these hearings a plea from administra- 
tors, educators, parents, and handicapped individual alike. It has 
been a plea for bold Federal leadership and support for us m the 
Congress to adopt a comprehensive program to ensure the right of 
each and every handicapped child to an appropriate free education. 
We cannot compromise in reaching this goal. 

I appreciate the opportunity to make this stat^ent, to be here, and 
I applaud your leadership. Senator Randolph/^ I am. grateful too 
that the schedule is different today, and that^ can be here through- 
out the entire day. 

Senator RandoIxFH. Thank you very much. Senator Williams, i ou 
have talked about ine schedule being a little different today ; the Rules 
Committee is meeting this afternoon rather than this momirig. 
TDiscussion-off the record.] 

Senator Randolph. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the excellence 
of your statement. 

Senator Stafford. , . x j. 4i 

Senator Stafford. Mr. Chairman, I would lust like to say that tor 
the' last 8 years I think I have had the privilege of serving on ttUB 
subcommittee with you, and it has been a real privilege to ^ork-^th 
you, and under the leadership also of Chairman Williams of the full 
committee, on what I consider to be one of the most rewarding sub- 
committees iif the Congress so far as our work is concerned. 

I join with the statement that you have made, that the chairman 
of the full committee has made. I^shall not make one of my own. 

I would like the record to show that the two earlier meetings I have 
missed are probably the only two meetings of this subcommittee that 
I have missed since I became its ranking minority member. , 

The reason I missed them was that I was a dele^te f or .the United 
States to a meeting of International Parliamentarians m what used to 
be called Ceylon, in the southeastern tip of India, quite fir ways from 
here* * . 

Senator Randolph. Thank you. Senator Stafford. We are conscious 
of your continued commitment. o t 

Mr. Pimentel, would you come to the witness table? I believe there 
' are three persons who will accompany you. 

ST-ATE12MT OF ALBEET T. PIMEEITfiL, PEESXDEUT, AlSiEEICAU 
COAnTIOH OF CITIZEBIS WITH DISABIUT IEg, n iC>, ACCOIIPA- 
UIED BY FEEDEEICK C. SCHEEIBEB, ESECTITIVE SECEETAEY OF 
THE KATIOHAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF; MES. JAHIECE 
PETEESOH, TEACHEE OF THE BLUO); AM) FEED FAY, PH.D., EE- 
HABILITATIOU PSYCHOLOGIST 

M>. PiMENTEL. We are ready to proceed, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to introduce the other panel members. To my left is 
Frederick Schreiber. executive secretary of the National Association 
of the Deaf. 
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blSd ^ndB^'^in'/f •J^^^??'^ ^ t^^^her of the 

All'^.^w. J- •^'^t^ ^^l' "^^^ rehabilitation psychologist. 
*• I J^-.?^ Chairman, are members of the American Tnali 

■ Jrtnfanfr^ With Disabilities. We are all handicappTd p^le I 
S^ayt^p^^ap'lS^^^^^^ " 

^" ""^7 '^l Chairman, representative of those 

rdui%?T ? w^^J^^ in Amenca as spS 

Ymi i?'"^'^' '■"P''^^"* ^ ^^'T unique point ofView. 

TWrm5mfr,^'M ^™.P^'-«"t8, you have heard from professionals, 
ims mormng, Mr. Chairman, we would like to present the point of 
WoiflTv^T-r ^^^'•""^h the miirof special pdKion 

Would you like me to proceed with my statement? 
Dart o^*?}y« . "^T^^- " 5'°" care to have your statement printed as a 
Zt^iS rT ^^^r^^ ^^^"^'^ discuss points in your 

b^a^eeable *^ ^" *hat will dso 

Mr. PiMENTm- It is quite brief. I think I can read it for the record 
of fez W,>;^? ^K-? 1 '•^P^S^nt the American CoalitTon 
tion if Zd«^n of .r^'^' president. This coali- 
flZi^Td «i-?^^nizations serving specific disability 

Sff' represents 50,000 disabled citizens In the United 

• -^We are here l^cause disabled citizens are very much interested in 
^^^^rd^l^'fr handicapped childreZ All of our memSe™ 

th?oSf!f °^^he education system in America. Most of us went 
throuffh aU orpart of our education as students with disabilities 

VVelmow from personaJ experience where the physical, psychosocial, 

educa^on"^'^ "^"^'"f, ^^*f™Pt« ^ m^euv^r through an 

in T^"*^? "^^"5^ not designed with handicapping conditions 

for th« hUffirS""^'' ^"'^'-^ ^ our pei^naT knowledge 

fn P"!?^^ ,^"d future children wfo are handicapp^ 

fT^^-l-'^'' ^'■^ dir«5tly interested in these handicapped chiC 

™^ny 01 us with various disabilities. 

onrWnSn™^' ^r*** time in the history of 

our Nation spells out a guarantee that is inherent in our Constitution 
While P;ogr^ has been made in the education of handicapped S 
dren in the last de^e, as a Nation we haye been moving all teSslowly 
Handicapped children and their families represent only a ZdlTon - 
l^SYm^- ^d'o^"^.?"^' district^Their plight is aJl L f^L^j 
Ihac^ J ?f "'h^ in the constant competition for 

the educational dollar on the local nnd State level P«w"on ror 

Uver a 10-year period, one sees a pattern of only piecemeal im- 
provements m spe/al education on localand State level^ oS^com- 
phshed to stave off pre^ure instead of deliberately plami^rS 
cSdre^;.^™^™ '^""^^'y education fo? all hlScippfd 

* • phai^an- T^ile we" have seen legislative progi'ess in the Stjitea 

PubUc^faw Ko"^ to the E^cation JLS^^^t^ of 

J- ^V^rV' 7^ remain deeply concerned about the 45 nercent 
Fdnt^^Pf '^l^^'^'' s'^hool age who are reported by the l^u 
«of Education for the Handicapped as not being in any school piS^ 

erJc 
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This dismal omission by our Nation will compound the handicapped 
effects of the disabilities of these neglected children to the point that 
their lives as adults will be largely useless and an umiecesary burden • 
on their families and on the Nation's welfare system. ) 

Senate bill 6 gtiaranteos a remedy to these problems. It correctly 
mandates the State education agencies to assume responsibility for all 
.handicapped children and to program an appropriate education for 
each chud. , \ 

Some people will^e concerned that mandating State accountability 
would increase the possibility of assigning ^handicapped labels to 
children. This is a,f alse issue. , . 

The focus needs to remain on the educational needs of children. 
No child is more handicapped than one who is not in school at all or 
is not in a program adequate to his or her educational needs. Con- 
fidentiality of records can W maintained. 

A second possible concern of some would b© the cost of this pro- 
*posed legislation. The coalition submits that its apparent costliness 
more properly should be perceived* as a sizable past neglect of equal 
inclusion and protfection under the law. 

With 45 percent of handicapped students X)f school age not in any 
educational program at alp we have a condition of great neglect ^ its 
remedy liis in comprehensive mandatory educational legislation at an 
appropriaJte level of financial support tp bring about parity in educa- 
tiotiM^opportunity with all other children. In a democracy under our 
Constitution we should not provide for less. This is a sound program 
that makes kunianistic and economic sense. 

Particularly important in this bill, Mr. Chairman, is the affirmative 
action provisions spelling out inclusion of disabled citizens in educa- 
tional planning for handicapped children. Disabled adult citizens can 
add an important personal dimension that will assure quality educa- 
tion programing^ 

There are certain existing conditions and programs in some States 
that, already form a solid ba^e upon which local education programs 
can build. 1 refer specifically to the excellent residential school pro- 
grams for the deaf and for the blind. 

. Many States maintain within the State education agency special 
y» , education residential school programs that compare favorably in 
school" facilities* and cortiprehensive special trained educational staff 
support with exclusive private ,g^ondary boarding schools. 
' These high quality existing residential programs, usually provide 
for . integration of their handicapped student population with non- 
y handicapped children through athletics, joint vocational education, 
and in recreational programs such as scouting and joint high school 
projects. , " 

All of these quality programs provide for weekend home-going, 
and have good parent education involvement. Senate bill 6 should not 
be misconstrued by the Buteau of Education for the Handicapped ^or 
by State education agencies as intended to exclude the veiy real poten- 
tial and role that these existing residential programs can play in assist- 
ing local education agencies in developing additional capabilities to 
provide quality special education for children not being served at all, 
or not being serveiadecfuately. 
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Disabled adult citizens must be included to assure that regulations 
to be developed for implementSlion of this new publialaw will fully 
live up to both the spirit and letter of Senate bill 6. 

It has been a pleasure for the Coalition of Citizens with TMsabiUties 
to testify in support of this proposed legislation. We look forward to a 
new day and just guarantees for till hanaicapped American children 

Thank you. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very muoh, Mr. PimenteU for your 
statement It is, in my opinion, factual, and it also presents -a further 
challenge t6 the Congress, especially to those of us on this subcommit- 
tee, to move forward with the realization that the funi^g of such a 
propam for a more adequate education for handicapped children is 
of the utmost importance. 

In other words, we must now make an effort to catch up with what 
we failed to do earlier. Is that vour belief ? 

Mr. PmENTEL. Yes, very definitely, Mr. Chairman. ^ 

Senator Randolph. Thank you. I want to give to Cfiairman' Wil- 
liams and Senator Stafford the opportunity to comment on to ques- 
tion the witnesses. It might be helpful if your colleagues, Mr. Pimentel, 
could give to the subcommittee their viewpoints from the standpoint 
of the types of handicapped people or children with whom they have 
worked and are most familiar with. 

Mr. Pimentel. I think perhaps we can start with pr. Fay. 

Dr. Fay, would you like to add any additional comment? 

Dr. Fay. I would be perfectly willing to answer any questions. I 
am concerned about the effect of keeping children out of schools. That 
statistic of 45 percent rs really frightening when you think about 
the impact on the children's lives, of not getting an education, the 
lifetime ini^ct of that. . ^ 

I am also concerned about the effects of some. special schools on 
children where they do not get a chance to develop normally in more 
.than ]ust school work, their social skills with other able-bodied- 
children. 

If I rrTight expand on that briefly, I personally broke my neck w 
^ v!^^u""^^^ 7^^^ ^'^^ school, and I had been a C average student in 
high school. When I went back for my senior year, I was actually • 
with home tutors, aqd 'I found that suddenly I was getting straight 

I think what it amounted to in retrospect is that the teachers simply 
solicited me because of my disability. ^ 

When I was in college there were other students at the University 
of Illinois, 125 disabled students, well integrated into a program' of 
30,000 able-bodied students, and each student was treated- as an equal, 
and I had to work there to get the gfrades. 

I also noted that many valedictorians of special schools flunking 
out their first semester simply because they had not gotten a decent 
education with the program they had been in. 

So I suppose I am very concerned that whatever js done is done 
with the individual in mind, that to the extent possible the students be 
integrated with other able-bodied stilde'^ts so they get the maxiraurti 
benefit of their education. 

Senator Randolph. Dr. Fay, what are you doing? 
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Dr. Fay. I uin a Ph. I>. in rehuhilitation psycholojEry. T am working 
on a rmnirch project on the ne^^ds of the severely handicapped, as a 
matt<*r of fact. ' • i * j 

Senator Ranim)Lpii. Wliere '\% this work hcing done^ 

Dr. Fay. At the Vrhnw Institute. 

Senator RaNuolpii. Thank you very much. Mrs. Janiece^ Pet^i-son, 
we would like to hear from vou at this time. 

Mrs. Pktkrsun. I am a t^^aclier in tlie District of (\)lumhia public 
schools. I teach blind children who also have leaniing disai)ilities. 

Our goal in the District is integration of children mto the mam- 
si^ream, and this policvas working to a degree. I would say it is work- 
ing to the degree th^t people higher up in the power stnicture are 
committed to mainstreaming children with disabilities. 

I am vei7 concerned with tlie earlv beginnings of education for 
handicapped children. Where parents have limited information about 
ways in which a child can (levelop other abilities when he has a 
disability, keeping the child away from the professional instruction 
is in fact limiting his eventual capabilities, and hts potential goes 
^down. The longer he is a\^ay^rom proper education, which minimizes 
the disability that he lias. 

Early educa'tion is of primary i^orrcern to me. We Imve children 
^ coming into t)nr schools now, say up to the age of 9, who have never 
been in school before, obviously profiting trom the school SLtuatioil, 
but obviously limited^ obviously having negative habitfe already well . 
established, that could have been corrected with early instruction. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very much, Mrs. Peterson. How 
many. children, blind or partially blind, are there in the public School 
system of the District of Columbia? • . 

' Mrs. Petkrson. I believe it is upward of 50. Some of €hem are m 
itinerant programs, which is just in the mainstream with visiting 
teachers onc^e or twice a week. Some are in resource schools where 
a teacher is at hand in the school setting constantly, but with the 
chihl in the main function in the reg^dar classroom, and a limited 
few are in a . special school, which is where 1 teach, where their prob- 
lems are considered to be severe enough to prevent mainstreaming at 
this time. 

However, these children do not sta^ indefinit^sly. They have come 
/TTour program, and their capabilities are developed, we hope, to 
(\V^iero theyV) to another setting where they continue their education 
with al)le bodied compatriot students. 

Senator Randolph-. Do you hivve an estimate of the number of 
children wlio could be given training in the Dij^trict of Columbia 
schobl system beyond the numl)er given who are now receiving 
a.^sistance ? 

Mrs. Petersox. Rased on the numl)er of deaf and blind children 
who liave been found through very concentrated effoits in the last 
.several years, I would estimate tliat" certainly there trre blind children 
not in school, pai-ticularty from minority groups. 

It seems that we have too few to actually be serving all of them 
that could be served, but as far as statistics, numbers, T could not giVe 
yon any. 

Senator Randolph. Thank you very much, Mrs. Peterson. 
Mr. Schreiber. . 
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Mr. SdmiEiBEH. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement that 
X would like to submit for the Vecord, and then I would comment 
further on what Mr. Pimentel has said. 

In particular, I would like to note that in Mr. Pimentel's testimony 
he has neglected -to mention children covered by this bill who are not 
in school, the preschool age children, children from age 0 to 5, who 
are of particular concern in rehabilitation of the deaf. 
• *'"r.*^*P^ 10 years we have been making progress toward provid- 
ing this kind of education, since we have found that with our pre- 
school prograni deaf chUdren ^re actually educable,, and they can 
communicate with anybody. / 

I am a product of special education. My special education proeram 
started at the age of for being physically disabled', and not §eing 
deaf. F6r 3 or 4 years I was m school for crippled chfidren. 

Our concern is basically with inappropriate placement of children. 
1 spent 3 years m a program for crippled children, where no con- 
sideration was given to my primary disability,, that of being deaf. 

We are strongly in favor of the compliance aspect of the legislation. 
For 200 years this country has existed, and educationabsystlms have 
been in exi^nce. For over 10 years we have known that the ne^d for 
this kind of legislation was essential to the development of the dea 
chUd, but actually very little has been done to provide preschoO 
programs for deaf children. ^ 

The 1975 Act for Children Compliance will help exceedinglv We 
"^sincerely that no further delay be permitted.'- 
jThe children will carry these scars for the rest of their lives if 
thw are not in school, and not allowed to function as normal citizens. 

benator Randolph. Thank you, Mr. Schreiber. 

Senator Williams. ^ 

Senator WiLu^s. Thank you, Mr. Chairmanr^ appreciate this 
-opportunity to address a question to each of our witnesses who made 
such a cbntnbution to our understanding of the problems that we face 
regardmWhat is needed in education for the handicapped. 

Mr. Fmifentei, several witnesses have testified that the provision in 
b^6 requinng all children to be in school in 2 years was too short a 
time period and that States would not be able to meet this timetable. 

Do yon have any judgment on that time faetor, and would vou 
comment f ^ ^ 

Mr. Pimentel. Yes, sir; I do, Senator Williams 
<„3i? J an initial legislative effort in behalf of 

special education There have been Federal education legislation pro- 
grams for special education since 1964, especially the 1974 amend- 

^okt' «f f ^''^ "^^^^^ P"^ P'^*^^ States the. mechanisms to 
enable States to move forward. 

ioJq^®''^''-^-*'^^^ ^^^^^ '^^ "^"'^'^ forward, and can complv with the 
1»7« provision in this proposed legislation. 

Moreover, Senator Williams, I would like to point out that the 
public school systems today are finding vacancies in their elementarv 
schools as the birth rate in this Nation declines. We are finding schooy 

Se'lnXsNkSon."' '"'^"^ "^^^^^^'^ °* P"^^- 

Why cannot these vacant buildings, and some of this oversupplv of 
public school teachere be committed in behalf of children, who are 
staying home waiting for a place in the American public sch^l system ? 
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We have the physical room and we ha\£e an oversupply of public 
school teachers in this Nation. It is more a matter of proper adminis- 
tration by State educational agencies and their special education divi- 
sions and a commitment on their part to place a high priority in this 

^^inhey place this effort on a high priority basis, they should be able 
to meet the 1978 provision with no effort whatso^er. 

It is a question, I think, (rf evasiveness on the part of the btute edu- 
cational agencies. . . , 

Senator Williams. I a^)preciate your observations on the supply 
of teachers that would be available if there shoulfl be an increased 
opportunity, and I know personally that there are fceaclaers who have 
special training for teaching those who have dist^bilitles, who have 
even come ,to me to see if I can help them find a posifiion in school 

systems. i. . i t u a 

In the State of New Jei-sey, in a very limited way, 1 have made 
these observations, and I certainly agree with your broader conclusion. 

You mentioned the concern some have expressed over labeling of 
children, and you said in your statement this is a false issue. The 
la'beling question comes up in the' formula in S. 6 in its focus on aid 
of handicapped chUdren, and some say this will encourage btates to 
inappropriately label handicapped children. 
Could w« have your wise observations on this concern i 
Mr. PiMENTEL. Senator Williams, many parents and many indi- 
viduals in our current national effort to protect the privacy of People 
are concerned that children will be branded aa mentally retarded, or 
as having learning disabilities, and that such a label will stay with 
them thrSugh life, and cause them a lot of difficulty in their lifetimes. 

There is our great effort in this Nation to tiy to minimize labeiuiff 
of children, branding of children, and to assure cojxfidentiality ot 

records • 

I recognize that there is some validity to this concern, but I thmk 
the overriding concern is to provide a basic education for all children. 

I think that any family who has a child not m school woiUd be 
much, much happier to have a child <%ectly diagjiosed ^d, if flfeces- 
sary, a label appUed, if that is whatlt tak^s ^ provide* that child 
with a basic education. / . • „ i i 

If you talk to the families of these childt-en who are not in school, 
who are not able to achieve an appropriate education by placement 
in the school system, you find that they. are not concerned with the 
diagnosis of their child; they are conceded with assuring an educa- 
tion for their child. , , . cj tLi;*,, 

I think it is professionals who are scKconcemed about confidentiality, 
I think unnecessarily and it sometimVserves to deny appropriate 
education to these children. It is inconceivable to me that this issue 
could ever be weighed agdinst the concept of providing a proper edu- 
cation for handicapped children. ■ . . ^-.^ 
I think that we have had enough concern in our American society 
in the last few years about honesty in Government, and proper protec- 
tion of citizens and their rights, that we can anticipate that btates 
wni establish programs that will maintain- confidentialitv of records 
of these children. States can provde for the eduction of these chil- 
dren, and should not be so concerned about the labeline factor. 
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It is an issue, but it is a veryminor issue in comparison to cshildren 
who are not receiving an ^t^tion. 

Senator Williams. Thatrts a fuU, clear, and most helpful statement 
on that very troublesomp question. 

I wonder if I could m^ve to Mrs. Peterson, and ask Mrs. Peterson 
about another concern t|iat has' been raised, and that is the concern 
that the individualized and written program that teachers would have 
to respond to under the legislation would be to5 burdensome, it would 
create a great deal of paperwork, and therefore there is some reserva- 
tion about the mdividualized^ritten program on this score. - 

individualized written program has merit 
and should prevail^ within our le^slation, Mrs. Peterson? 
, Mrs. Peterson. The individualized program does take time. There 
is more to be written down. However, it is very beneficial to the student, 
and .also to the parwit who sees the goals^of the educator, and in many 
schools this IS now being done on a month-to-month basis. 

school I have a responsibUity to write the objectives of each 
^ ^^ month. We are now having parent input at this time. 

5 1 P I? recognized as teachers are being trained, 

that certainly would not cause any other difficulty which may arise 
only temporarily. 

Senator Williams. It might be a tempprary adjustment to it, but 
It would be temporary, and tvfter that the benefit would far outweigh 
the bijrden? 

Mrs. Petehson. Yes; that is my feeling, because we are^used to wrlt- 
mg. A teacher starts out being used to- writing a lesson plan which 
covers a classroom full of children, and as we recognize individual 
^fferences, and as we look to the true definition of objectives of what 
the child learns iii a given time period, we begin to do this, then it 
becomes a matter of writing it down. 

I believe temporarily teachers will not be used to this, but in the 
long run it helps the teacher, because if the objectives are achieved, 
there are evaluation tools. 

We see the score, the test that shows what the child can do, you 
put a date beside it, and you move on, and it is very easy to chart the 
progress of a child. 

Senator Williams. I see Dr. Fay is nodding^^is head in agreement. 

Dr. Fay. I could not agree more. 

If I might, far too frequently the child with a disability is seen 
as a paraplegic, or a blind person, or a retarded person, rather than as 
an individual. 

I think that requirement, that accountability, that you are putting 
in the bill with the individualized student plan will assure that each 
child is sepn as an indivi^iial. 

It is juk one more gu^antee. In fact, I am really pleased with the 
way that S. 6 is written. There are several features in it I might expand 
on that I think you really deserve tobe commended on. 

The need to make schools barrier free is obviously essential. If you 
are a handicapped child, and you cannot get in the school, you are 
not gomg to get an equal education. 

The need for requiring an affirmative action program, so that the 
disabled teachers will be in the schools, so 'that not only handicapped 
students, but a^le bodied students will see reai^nable role models, and 
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ajso able bodied teachers will see disabled teachers, (tnd some of their 
- negative attitudes will be broken down. ' 

I think the affirmative action pro-am in the schools can be a tre- 
mendous help, and have tremendous impact. 

The idea of not rewarding States with Federal dollars when they 
flunk the law of the land, while I am sure a number of the States do not 
like it, is an essentially good example of the kind of accountability we 
need to make sure that disabled children do getlhe education they 
deserve. ^ 

Getting back to individual written planning, I think basically you 
are talking about due process for the child and the parent. And with- 
out that kind of plan I am just really concerned that another two or 
three or four generations of disabled students will be lost the same 
way many have been lost already. 

Senator Williams. Thank you very muchfDr. Fay. 
I w^s somewhat concerned, Mrs. Peterson, that in response to the 
number of blind children in the District who are not receiving educa- 
tion, not with your inability to give us a number, but I just was con- 
cerned with whether anybody knows what the blind population of 
youngsters is wJtio are not being educated in the-District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Peterson. I would submit that is probably correct. Just as an 
example, however, I have given the number of Spanish people in our 
city. We have only had one blind child in the schoolchildren recognized ^ 
as such* 8 

I find that that suggests to me there are some children we have not 
identified. » 

I have heard of four children who may be placed in our program in 
the coming months, or at least by the beginning of the next school year, 
but those are all the statistics I know. ^ re ji \ 

Senator Randolph. Senator Williams, I recall that Senator Stafford ^ 
was very instrumental,\certainly a leader, in an amendment where 
language was developed to give a priority to underfi^^ved handicapped 
children. Is th^X correct? 

Senator STAirotu). Yes, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. - 
Senator Ranpolp». So it is, as Senator Williams has indicated, nec- 
essary "to give priority to a search, Mr. Chairman, for those blind chil- 
dren who can hopefully be helped. 

Senator Williams. Yes, and now, Mr. Schi*eiber has indicated that 
there is another failure, and that is reaching the 0- to 5-year popula- 
tion. 

If we are having gaps of information on those who are ^ot being 
served from age 5 up, I suppose that problem is even greater, and we 
would find it ^en more difficult to identify the child 0 to 5. \ 

I wonder if Mr. Schreiber could now give us his estimation of\ the 
number of young people who are deaf who need to be served, under the 
highest law, the Constittrtion. 

How many young people are not receiving educational services, from 
your experience and understanding, Mr. Schreiber? 

Mr. Schreiber. Senator Williams, we do not even know the actual 
number of deaf children in the educ^ional system.' We know that there 
may be 40,000 children in cooperamig programs for the deaf in the 
country. We know that there are at least 10,000 more children in pro- 
grams which are inappropriate to their needs, but we have no real fig- 
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ures on the number of child reil-fi-om 0 to 5 ,w lo are not in progra^is 
for the deaf in^his country. \ f e ' 

^^^^ <^^o"g^ that the search should.be 
iSoctorr programs should be there?. Is that your conclusion, 

SoHREiBER. Yes, sir. We have many programs in various States 
of this country. A few States have already est^lished these programs. 
Une of the basic criticisms of educatiorf for Caf children is their in- 
ability Xo commumcate. 
Without the assistance of parents, educators, the deaf child is a vege- 
. table until he starts gomg to school. 

Without a provision to provide this educatioi;, the deaf child will 
remam a vegetable until he starts going to school, which gives him » 
eS^uWk ^ ^"""^ ^ducation comparable to the gen- 
Senator WiLUAMs. Mr. Chairman, I haJe taken a great deal-of time, 
V,; Important This is a most Valuable Experience foff me 

to hAve these witnesses. 1 might make one more observation and 
question. 

1^°^. f-arefully and completely define State respon- 
sibilities. The State is to be under the funding formula for support 
m this area of education. 

Now, there are those whcTfeel that aU of these so-called strings at- 
ta^ed are too manv, and the program cQuld be simplified by just pro- 
xadmg mone;. and let the States, m their wisdom, program and do the 
educational job, without again ihose "strings." .> 
fKln"!?!^^ ^^'■^ professionals, you are knowledgeable, you have been 
with f disabiSt process, and with great success, I might say. 

Would you comment on'the propriety of this kind of specific pro- 
gram activity from the national law to the State departments of edu- 
. cation. Are these stnngs justified? 

Mr. PiMENTEL. I would like to contiment on that. Senator Willia^. 
n„tl '"/Jjtio^ed m .my statement, in any local school district the 
number of handicapped children involved as a proportion of the total 
popula,tioni8 a very small one. Thece are many, many demands for the 
educational doUar, and families of children who have handicaps rep- 
resent only a very small constituency in any local school district, and 
their pleas have been disregarded in the past. 

We have no reason to believe that without appropriate mandated 
'LTS'"^ ^ the' State that their voices will be heard apy better in the 

In fact, I am saying that it is essential that the proposed "legislation 
exactly spell out that this money is earmarked for special education. 
&tate educational agencies have not, when faced with many different 
'demands fof their educational dollar, provided adequately for spe- 
cial education m the past, and we have no reason to believe that they 
will do so if the dollars are given to the States without strings. 

1 hose strings must be there if We are to assure that appropriate 
special educationalprograming will follow. We cannot anticipate that 
It wiU be done without actually mandating it. 

Senator Williams. Jhank you very much, and thank all of vou. 
I our testimony has been very helpful. 

Senator Eandolph. Thank you. Senator WiUiams 
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Senator Stafford i 

Senator Staffukd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The various questions I had intended to direct to Mr. PimQntel 
and the members of his panel have really all been asked in substance 
by the chairmaii of the full committee, Senator Williams. ^ 

I will simply say 1 have appreciated the responses of the witnesses. 
They have been very helpful to us, and 1 will not ask any questions at 
.this point. 

Senator Randolph. Mr. Schreiber has mentioned this 0 to 5 age 
bracTcet. I call attention to the earlier law. I do not have the exact year 
in connection with the elementary and secondary education measures 
that brought attention to the needs of the handicapped. In Public 
L?aw 98-abU, which became statutie on August 21, 1974, we were carry- 
ing out language which had been in Public Law 91-230, which became 
" ^ law on April 13, 1970. I think because Mr. Schreiber has mentioned 
this earlier age bracket I should read at least a part of the language 
^ that we were able to have approved in the amendments to the Ele- 

mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. ; 

"TRe Commissioner is authorized in section 623 to Jtrrange by 
contract, grant, or otherw^ise, with appropriate public and private 
nonprofit organizations for the development and carrying out by 
such agencies and organizations of experimental preschool and early 
education programs tor handicapped children which the Commissioner 
determines snow promise of promoting the comprehensive and 
strengthened approach to special problems of such childr-en." 

It further states: "Such profframs shall be distributed to the great- 
est extent possible throughout 3ie Nation, and shall be carried out both 
"^^^^iftjirban and rural areas. ' 

So we were attempting, Mr. Schreiber, on at least three occasions, to 
. try to have that a pait ot the basic law. Do you have any comment on 
that language ? * \ 
Mr. PiMENTEL. I would like to comment on that, Mr. Chairman. 
The 1974 Educational Amendments that you referred to provided 
for the third time opportunity for preschool children to participate 
in the educational process. • . ^ 

As you know, sir, it was reported by the Bureau of Education for 
0 -N' che" Handicapped to the 1975 Congress that only 22 percent of pre- ^ 
) school aged children were participating in some kind of educational 

/ programs. ^ i , j u i 

That means, Mr. Chaiiman, that 78 percent of preschool aged chil- 
dren with handicaps are not participating in any education program. 
As the panelists have pointed out this morning, it is critical to handi- 
capped 'Childrei^ that they get an early start in the educational sys- 
tem; yet, 78 percent of t^e preschool aged children who have handi- 
caps are not now in any public school program. * 

I think that is an important statistic, and I would hope that addi- 
tional dollars, that Senate bill 6 provides would make it possible for 
.many of these 78 percent of preschool age children to becpme involved 
in some educational program. , ^ » ' 

Senator Randolph. You are correct, Mr. PimenteL When we began 
the hearings last week, I made an opening statement similar to that 
ymj^ave just made. The members of our subcomnuttee— and I hope the 
r^J^ers of the full committee and Congress— appreciate the magni- 
^ tude of the problem that is before us. * . 
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We will move along; as .quickly as we can. We havi* a full list o*f 
fitnesses this morning. 

Mr. Schreiber, did you wish to make a comment? 

Mr.'^ScHREiBER. Just briefly. I am aware of the amendti^ent, and as 
benator Williams indicated this morning, we are talking about com- 
phance, mid Mr. Pimentel has emphasized that without funds we are 
not going to get the services the children need. That is why w^» brought 

We must have compliance, or the Sta\e will not providi the services, 
at least not in my lifetime. 

Senator RandoLph. Thank you very much, Mr. Schreiber, and this 
panel. -^Tou have all been very helpful, as Senator Williams and Sen- 
ator Stafford have said, m contributing to our understanding* of these 
problems. ^ 

Senator Williams, I do want to refer, however, to one of those ^earlier 
proCTams that has been very successful in your own State, in Newark, 
with the Monsignor. I am not sure of his name. 

Senator Williams. Monsignor Hourihan, a great person. 

benator Randolph. It has been very successful. So, Mr. Pimerttel, 
much^* Schreiber, we thank you very, very 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schreiber follows :] 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. 
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naca lo Fro da rick C. Schrclbcr, 1 an tho Exocutlvo Sccrotary of tho National 

^doociatloa of tho Doaf, tho Itrgoot National organlxatlon of doaf p^op^o In the 

Uoltod Statoo. 1 ea csoat approdatlvo of thlo opportunity t^o mnko a very brlof 

ototODsnt rolatlvo to tho bill 5.6 under conaldoratlwa today. Hot only Havo I 

boon prlvllogod to otudy thia bill but I have alno boon ablo to road tho tcBtlmony 
o 

proaoatod by othoro md 1 note that In general wo dro not alwaya In atrcooont on 
the nood for thia bill and tho bonoflto It offoro to all handicapped chUdron. 

Tbo two aroc3 of concom which app^oar to regloter ap»t are when the coopllanco ^ 



provljjlono of tho bill yXl^ beconn effective and tho oathodo by which compliance 
cdcht bo ooourod. Thooo aro tho ^como that concom tho NAD also. Wo are 
portlculorly dloraajtod tho target da to of 1978 for conpllonco rocognlxlng 
roluctaatiy that It oay bo ItapdnnlblD to achieve It beforo then. But In accepting 
' * tljo 1978 dato, wo wlnh to note that/it ncnao that many djoof cJ^ldren and tholr 

porcnto will bo Injured by the Inability to flnd^ programs open to thorn end tho 
oco^o oro onoo whljCh tliey^wlU carry for tho rent of tholr liven. Educators of 
, doof children hove rocognlzod for noma tlmo ntw tho bonofltn of oarly ntartn for 
thooo chlldron-and we have boen moving nte^lly but nporodlcally toward oarllor 
odnlonlcn prograua for at looot a decade. Without thin leglnlatlon ^our progrcna 
^ ^111 continue to be erratic and dlnappolntlngly nlow-.' ' ^ 

-* * ^ Wo ur go that the provision requiring appropriate programs from birth through 

ago 21 bo onpodally retalno(/^afl an eooentlal requirement for innurlng that handicapped 
children In gonoral and deaf children tn particular do Indeed receive tho appropriate 
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Stacooant by Prodorlck C. Schreibor, HA£ 



froo public oduccDloo to vrhlch they «ro en tit lad and toward which the bill lo 
directed. The nocond point lo isbout what ccnatltutoo an "appropriate" education 
for a h^^dlccppcd child and how ouch education can bo achieved. For alnoot 100 
yonro Chlo aooodotlon hoa fought with educational outhorltloo on what conotltut«o 
ca cpproptlato education for the deaf cad wo have rarely agreed. In thlo bill the 
cot=alttoo In Ito wlodom hca recognized tha't there oxloto difforencoo of opinion aa 
to what ccantltutoo on appropriate education for olnorltleo and haa takan otopo 
to Inouro that wo do not repeat the mlotnkoo. of the paot by providing, ln's.6, 
opedflc protection otatlng In Soc. 613 that "procodureo to Inauro that tooting - 
cod evaluation Datcrlalo and procodureo utilised for the purpoooe of evaluation 
.^cnd plncoCDnt of handicapped children will bo ooloctod and cdnlnlaterod oe aa net 
'to ho racially or culturally dlocrlmlnatorr". Ad one of theoe handicapped poroono 
Obooo oducatlon hoa boon largely through opodal education oyotono, I would urge 
that thlo otatocant bo aiocnded to road "racially, culturally or aonoorlajlv 
dlocrlcjlnatory". ^ 

Finally wlth'roopoct to bllla 5.1256 ond S.U6*, wo are dlotreoood that they 
contain no ^ovlolon for Inoorlng coEpUanco. Thio'lo a critical factej - porhapo 
Che critical factor tha^we fool lo aboolutoly nocoooory to be Included If the 
handicapped child lo £0 truly have hlo day In ochool. 

Thank ypu. 
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Senator Randolph. Senator Tfelliams, I would like to providB^he 
opportunity for you to present your constituent from New Jersey;^- 
Senator Weluams. It is a great honor. - li , 

I am more than pleased, I am very grateful that Commissioner Burke 
from the State of New Jersey is the witness at this very important 

hearing. ■ - ' / . i_ 1 • 

He has^een a State educational leader rjow for ]ust about aii anm- 

versarv, is that not correct, Fred ? 

Mr. Burke. Just about another month. , 

SenatoEsWiLLiAMS. The Governor was ^ccessful in makmg a plea 
to the Ckx^ssioner of the State of Rho4e Island, to haye Commis- 
sioner Fred Burke come to New Jersey, and help us with some tew , 
problems we had, and he has an inspiring leader in tl^is year of 
residency in New Jersey, and prior to that dean of the bchool ot il.clu- - 
cation and as a professor of political scjen(ife at Syraxjuse University. 

■ We know we will be greatly helped by your appearance here, and 
vour statement will be of great value to us. ' 
• ' I am honored to be able to intrdduce you to my colleagues. 

Sengtor Randolph. Mr. Burke, if you will proceed, please. 

STATEIIEUT OF niED G. BUEKE, COMMMSIOUEE OF EDUCATIOU, 
STATE OF HEW JBESEY 

Mr BuKKE. I am Fred G. Burke, Commissioner of Educatioivof the 
State'of New Jersey. I thank the subcommittee for this opportunity 
to T^esent testii&iony on behalf of the hancMcapped children. . 

I also would li£e to express my appreciation to this subcommittee 
and its chairman, Senator Randolph, for the careful and sensitive man- 
ner in which this important legisfation to assist the education of han- 
dicapped children has been developed. 

'' I have watched it for some time. „„„ 
Mv purposes in coming before you today are to expr^ my strong 
support for Senate bill 6, and to offer suggestions that I believe will 
improve administration of the act at the State level. ' ^ji™ 

Public Law 93-380 established the right of every child regardless 
of handicap to a free, appropriate public education. It represented a 
pledge to our Nation's 7 million handicapp^. children an^ th«ir P^^" 
ffwhich said in essence: No accident of birth will P^^^nt ha^J^ 
capped children from contributing as.fuUy as they can to the common 
ewdof our land. To that end, handicapped children should receive 
f^uL Sucation that will enable ^m to use their hmnan potential 

'°BS:^i' J believe in the promise embodied in P^^blic Law 9^80 
I am here to support Senate bill 6. If enacted. Senate bill 6 will fulhll 
ihe hopes of th(^e of you who helped pass 93-380 and those of us who 
" are involved in the education of handicapped children. ^ , , 

We have a long way to go in making good on that promise-Today, 1 
miUion children^^^e country%ho ^-f'^^^'^^^X 
no special education a^fence. In my own State a State nationally 
Ko:L for it's progressive legislation on behalf of children ^^"1 /Pe-. 
cklTeeds' 15,000 children lie beyond the reach of our present eduqa- 
fioT,a1 proWms. Eleven thousand of these children are of preschool 
age— that crucial period in human development when so much can be 
done to undo the disadvantages of birth. 

30x / 
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• .^^''^^^^ members of this subcommittee to know that the citizens 
of New Jersey and their State electedMepresentatives are making 
a significant statewide effort to provide^ for the educational needs of 
our handicapped children. 

I listened veiy careftiily to the testimony which preceded mii^ 
and I am sure in ^me States the effort is not what it sliould be, but I 
am proud of our record. ' 

f,,?/^'^^'-"^® in ^Ne>(^ Jersey will spend ahnost as much for educa- 
MZl^'^f"^ handicapped c"hildren-$80 million-as the 

Srinle'^uS'sST"^' ^^^^ 

ft, J^L' q'^^ Federal amtribution to our efforts in New, Jersey over 

£n&/r';?-','P°'^ -^^l^^°°' th^n sum we spent in Ju J 
handicapped children m the year 1973. 

rh^Zn ^^"^^'^ ^l^^ commitment to the needs of our handicapped 
children has weathered the uncertainties of a State budget crisis 
brought on by the very problems of school finance and by thTdepr^! 

How«v«°*l critical 11 percent unemployment rate in our State, 
in Sr.! ' ^"^f^ ^"^-^ P''"^^^^ financial assistance we need 

W.tl P'""^? quality education for all our handicapped children 
in5S T"/^'' Senate bill 6 establishes national standards safegua^dl 
eT^^ a'cSnT^ "^^'^ handicapped children and details a^oc- 
' 1 W«?r« K appropriate education for each child that we be- 

lieve-are both necessary and workable. 

We believe that this legislation places the responsibility for ensuring 
that every handicapped child receives comprehensive educatS serv 
10^ sonarely where it belongs-with the States. ^^u^^ational serv 

we^tfe^^^^^^^^^ 

ty.t^^S^'^'^T^^ Education in New Jersey, aad as proposfed'in' 
this bill, the administrator chiefly responsible for ikinC that aH 

CTafthifi^^r "l*",^ ^^"'^^'^"n, I wSomTtie chal 

lenge that this landmark legislation proposes. 

When ilem.J?iTff '^'S"'' P^^i^ions are ambitious but somid. 
SSirtfiTr.^' I provide a fair and equitable means for 
m^tmg the special needs of handicapped children 

• Based on our experience in New Jersey-where we have alreadv 

PT^^^'-^f" involve parents in the determination of 2 
regS iSs to^,f programs for their children, and established 
Sd our own^^T T V'^''' P""^"^"* *° Public Law 93-380 
workabnity. " '° administrative 

In my view the provisions regarding pftentaL involvement and 
due process will serve as the molt effective legislative remedy you 
i^vofvetS'wilf ™ rf a? h-dicappfd childrerPaL'ial 

Lnd Dilv^f 1^1 excessive or mistaken labeling 

SoilTDne nrTp£'°™ ^^T^ impropriate educational 

programs. Due process procedures developed at the State level will 

f/If^ffoT*" ^ *h"^ grievances for adjudicatTon. We 

have these processes already in placfl 
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I know that there have been some fears expressed in these hearings 
that mandating written agreements between local schools and parents 
and;developing more elaborate procedural safeguards will cause many 
problems for^ocal school districts. We have found no basis m fact 
for these fears in New Jersey. 

Moreover, I would reason that there will be fewer difficulties between 
parents and their schools whi n parents have viable channels for their 
concerns. I will generalize th^s is not only for the handicapped, but 
for others, as well. 

' At present, in most States, parents have no recourse but the courts 
•'to obtain quality education for their handicapped children. Senate 
bill 6 provides a more workable— ^nd cltarly more just — system for 
the resolution of differences between panvnts and schools. 

I applaud the inclusion in the legislation of the re<juirement that 
children receive educational services in the least restrictive environ- 
ment. In New Jersey we believe strondy in this concept. Last year, 
81,000 of the 135,000 handicapped children .Served were enrolled in 
mainstream type programs in bur schools. 

I also feel that it is important that the proposed legislation retain 
sections designed to|5reveht the classification of children in a culturally 
or racially restfictive manner. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to place in the record 
for your study, copies of New Jersey's present and proposed rules and 
regulations pertalni^g to handicapped children. They outline the 
process we have developed for implementing parental involvement, 
due process procedures, and mainst reaming in the operation of our 
special education programs. 

[The information referred to may be foundj in the appendix on 

^ Mr. Btjkke. The task of securing a quality education for all handi- 
"capped children in our country requires strong, comprehensive legisla- 
tion like Senate bill 6. * 1 u -n 

It will also take the development of ffood State plans that will : 
• 1. Set priorities to ensure that those children presently outside our 
educational system receive the services they deserve first. I think this 
is terribly 'important. • i • • 

2. Coordinate and monitor tb^^^el-y of educational services in 
otifer State agency programs ^ §|ate-funded institutions. 

3. Assist local districts in allocating their funds in the most cost- 
effective way and in a manner best suited to meeting the needs of all 
handicapped children in the State. ^ ^ a* 

4. Ensure compliance of local districts in the development ot indi- 
vidualized educational programs for children that are* consistent with 
the features of the proposed Federal legislation and State planning. 

Mr Chairman, I believe that our State educational agencies are 
able to do the job outlined for them in Senate bill 6. With the support 
of the Federal Government these past 10 years, we have built the 
mechanism for planning, program development and oversight neces- 
sary to make a comprehensive bill like this one work. 

I have three suggestions which I believe will strengthen the bill. 
The first concerns funding. Both the mechanism proposed under 
Senate bill 6 and that offered by Senator Mathias of Maryland have 
merits. And frankly, both have disadvantages. • 
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. The Mathi^s amendment, in my view, conceivably might discrim- 
inate against States with smaller student populations, thus tending to 
favor my own and other large States at the expense of others. It also 
provides no incentive for StJttes to develop programs that extend to 
inciuae all students who need special services since money is provided 
without regard to the number, of handicapped students served. 

senate bill 6, on the other hand, takes into account maybe too manv 
variables. I do not believe that the formula proposed is worka&le be- 
cause there is no way at present to obtain comparable data from each 
^btate on locaJ per pupil expenditures. State support, and the actual 
exMSS costs of the delivery of special services to handics,pped children. 

waving served as State commissioner in more than ene Statev- 
rhave had arf opffi&r^ity to discuss this with my coUeamieS, and I 
think some States are inaybe better ^ble to draft this than others, buf 
1 do not think we are all at that level as yet. ' 

I would li^to see this subcommittee devise, a funding solution 
that would corfibme the best elements of both proposals. I would sug- 
gest, a formula that mcorporates a simple, flat sum for every child 
actually served by special services withm each State. 

becond, I would like to suggest that this subcommittee consider re- 
vising the section pertaining to the formation of State advisory coun- 
cils m order to make the provision more flexible and compatible with 
present State operations. As presently written. Senate bill ^ requires 
the trovemor of each State to appoint a planning and advisory panel 
to be responsible for oVerall policies related to the education of the 
handicapped in each Stafgf 

In e%!ct, the bill will remove this structure from the Department of 
Ji-ducation which in our State, like many others, id empowered through 
the btate constitution to make policy decisions in education for all 
cihildren through its State board of education and through its com- 
missioner. 

The establishment of a separate board for policy on the education of 
handicapped children would present me as commissioner with two sets 
of countervaihng forces— one stemming from the proposed policy 
advisory board under Senate bill 6 and the other from thte State- 
empowered board of education. \ 

At present, I have an advisory committee on special education com- 
posed of representatives as required in Senate bill 6. This advisory 
committee prieets the requirements as established by law and rules and 
regulations in New Jersey, and speaks on issues in special education 
Qi^ctly to the Commissioner of Education. 

I believe that you should prepare the legislation in order that States' 
can adapt this provision to fit their present governance structures, 
which vary so much, as you know. 

Finally, though I agree with the bill's provision of special services 
for all children from birth to 21 years of age, I would suggest that 
language be inserted in the bill that places a- priority of training par- 
ents instead of providing direct services to handicapped children dur- 
ingthe first three years of their lives. 

We find that .measures for identification and classification are too 
imprecise to be effective during the early years. 

I want to be sure I am not misunderstood. I strongly support the 
early childhood approach. We now ha vo this program m more than 30 
districts in New Jersey for the early handicapped. 
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With the exception of providing specific programs for deaf and 
, blind, parental training is the most effective tool in ameliorating prob- 
lems stemming from a child's handicaps. 

The suggestions ! have made may help you in developingsthe final 
veraions of Senate bill 6. - ' .^-^i . 

But I want you to know that my first priority for Senate bill 6 is 
. , that it be passed— and in this session of Congress. We need it to fulfill 
'•.t)ur promise to the handicapped children of America. We can^o no 
less. 
Thank you. 

^' Senator Randolph. Thank you, Mr. Burke, for the points that you 

•have brought to the attention of the subcommittee alember^ship- 
Senator Williams. ^ 
^ Senator Williams. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
^ I Imew it would be most helpful, and your statement indeed was, 
Coiiimissioner Burke. - ' ^ ' . , 

I wonder if I couid have you just amplify one ot.two.areas that you 
have mentioned. . ^ 

First, let us deal with the formula question. 
* I^et me back up and ask you to jgjve just a little view of how the 
Federal moneys m this area are now received and distributed in the 
' State under the Mathias amendment of last year. ^ 

Mr» BuBKE. My understanding is that the funds are received essen- 
tifilly on the number of children. 
Senator WiLLiAJMES. Who is the recipient? 
Mr.SBxTRKE.*The State. ^ * 

Senator Williams. ]^ that your department ? Is it directed to the 
State Department of Education? / . 

Mr. BuKKE. Yes, and funds are allocated on programs which are 
developed essentially bjj local education agencies, or an aggregate of 
local educational agencies, , 

In some caises we havev|hree or four counties in New Jersey which 
have set up county widje-Services dtor special education. 

Senator Willia>is. How is the money distributed? Under what 
breakdown to the community ? j • i 

Mr. Burke. Essentially upon the application of local educational 
A agencies to support programs, and the total adequacy of the funds that 
are available, . , . ^ 

Senator Williams- I thotight there was some suggestion here that 
school population had some Mnd of factor. 

Mr. Btjrk£. I am suggesting I think what will be preferable 

Senator Williams. No. What is now ? On what basis does New Jer- 
* sey get its distribution of money for the handicapped ? 

. Mr. Bttkke. It receives the money on the basis of its total school 
population. 

Senator Williams. That goes at the State level to you ? 
I^r Bttkkie, Yes. 

Senator Willlams. And your distribution is to the community total 
population? , . i. j 

Mr. BtJRKE. No; Those fjands are distributed on the basis of need, 
because in some, of our districts the need is greater than in others. 

Senator Williams. How is that changed under the proposed legis- 
lation before us? ^ 4 
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Mr. Burke. My understanding of the amendment is that the funds 
are made available to the State, and they should be disfcribut^d ap- 
proximately on the basis of need, and this is the way we hav^been 
oistnbutmg them. . ^ v 

Actually, the funds that we distribute for the handicapped in New 
Jersey are . relatively a small part of those expended, as you know, 
very small, but m the discussions that I have had with colleagues, the 
feelmg is if the funds were distributed essentially on the basis of 
children m the local educational agencifes, this would incline districts to 
find the yoimesten^. ' • ' . , 

For example, at the present time we refinburs^local agencies 50 per- 
ce^ for the funds, they expend for^the -handicapped. • 

Even though this.would incline them to want to identify all oil the 
handicapped children that they could , we find that we are only identi- 
lyuiff about 9 percent of our student^pulalion, as oppos^ to 10, 
which means that the ar^ment that isTrequently used, if one were to 
niake tunds available on the basis of children ^rved, this would so 
inflate, children would be labeled in order to increase the amount of 
mraiey available— we have not found that to be a problem. 
^ Senator Wm^MS. What would be the method oi distribution under 

youc suggested change of S. 6, as to excess cost formula ? 

The commuiiities would report to you those disabled or handicapped 
children actually served, and you would feed this to the Federal 
jjr department. ^ 

Mr. BtJRKE. That is corrett, to the^gencies which are reporting. 

The problem we have in a Stm like Jersey, with over 600 
school districts, is the lower the instance of the handicapped, the more 
inappropnate the local school district becofles as the vector for pro- 
viding services. 

Increasingly what we are finding for a variety of kinds of handi- 
capped children is the development of new kinds of delivery systems. 
For exaniple, recently we passed a $25 million bond issue to establish 
- between five and eight centers for the very low incidence which the 
State would operate itself. For those handicapped of that not low in- 
vy^'Cidence, a number of school districts are getting together and de- 
veloping countywide delivery systems. 

So that the funding conld be to countywide" delivery systems, 
fecial services, it could be Va^regional school district to an LEA, 
depending upon the kind of handica^)ped dhitdren we are helping. 

This IS a constantly shifting situation and I think that the State 
will have to assume responsibility. Most States are now in the process 
of revkmping their educational system, partly because of State court 
requirements. . 

We in New J ersey, in i-esponse to a <:oi^ rt decision, are decentralizing 
ours. We have estabhshed 20 c6unty offices. We think this will give us 
much more capability of implementing SM, 

I do not thmk that we in New Jersey xvill nave too' much difficulty 
administering* S. 6. I do not, from my experience throughout the coun- 
* try, feel this is true in every State. - 

Senator Williams. New Jersev has been u leader in special 8ch(«)ls, 
servmg those with disabilities. Am J right on that? -^K. 

Mr. BimKE. That is correct. > 
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Senator Williams. Philosophically, how do you feel \^e-should best 
proceed ? Do you think the bill recognizes this situation here adequately^ 
m terms of the need for special and in a sense segregated educational 
facilities for some whp are disabled ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. I think it does. I think thei^e is a sensitive balance 
demonstrated in the bill, an awai-eness that neither the policies of main- 
stream, or the philosophy of segregation i» in and of itself adequate. 

We will disagree in that middle area. There are a number of my 
colleagues who feel that we should have less mainstream, and others 
more so. but essentially. I think this still demonstrates an awareness of 

this pro'Dlem. ^ rQ , ^ j? • 

Senator Williams. Does tMfii.bill also Ifend itself to the goal of inte- 
gration at the earliest time that it is educationally possible for disabled 
youngsters, the mainstream, as soon as possible ? 

Mr. Burke. I think it does, and also"I think some concentration on 
parental problems at the early stages of the child would help. 

Th^re are a number of trends in that direction that I think we could 
conceive as an entity moving in that direction, the whole idea of the 
community school, and the perception of the school as an institution 
which provides services not for "normal" youngsters, but actually as a 
resource for the entire community, including those who are handi- 
capped, and including parents increasingly. ,j 1 ^ 

Senator Willl^ms. Some have suggested the detail would be too 
burdensome, for instance, the individualized written program for the 
child. My limited observation of the professionals who teach, those 
who are disabled, suggested to me that this kind of burden would not 
be objected to at^ll. , . _x j i. " ^ 

They feel a very close association, I believe, with their students, ana 
to individualize the program, I would thinlc fits what is done now in a 
way that this would define the most orderly way. , , u i 

Mr. Burke. There probably are some States which have local school 
districts that , would have some problems, but I think some changes 
should be made. We are already doing this in New Jersey, and the new 
ones we are replacing brines us even further down the road in pro- 
viding individualization of the programs. 

I definitely feel that this should go forward. We are all handicapped 
more or less, and ideally if we provided the kind of educational serv- 
ices for all, we would not characterize theliumbers of handicapped or 
nonhandicapped, or grades one or four. . , j i 

I think all educators would agree ideaDy a person's educational 
needs are distinct for that individual, possibly as distinct as his psychic 
and other needs. jj • 

It is only the state of the art which precludes us from addressing 
ourselves t6 that need. , 

We have a greater obligation to the handicapped, and if it takes a bit 
more time, and money to provide those programs, I believe this sho^dd 

be done. - . . , ^ 

Senator Willl^ms. I know you are very active with your peers trom 
other States, and I am just wondering whether you feel that the 2-year 
period called for in the law for all children to be served is too short a 

time. * . , . , Ml • 4.- 

Mr. Burke. I think that legislation of this sort will require a time 
period, so I do not think It la a question of should there be a time 
period or not. 
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My experience in public policy is in the absence of some kind of in- 
dication, particularly in dilficult economic times as we hav^now, that 
plannmgofor that would be put aside, and other kinds of priorities 
mighttjome to the fore. 

^^^^ ^ P®"^^ ^ necessary. Although I cannot speak for 
all states, I know that the States that I am familiar with, that have 
been active, and have developed plans for the handicapped have given 
some of the quahficatioijis that I gave at the end ^ my testimony, for 
example^ if We had to develop programs for the children from 0 to 2 or 
d, tins might be difficult, but with those reservations I think that a time 
penod is necessary, and a 2-year time period ^eems to be approximately 
correct. . 

. Senatq: Williams. Do you have an advisory council ? You appointed 
thiscounbil? 
Mr. Btoke. For the handicapped, yes. 

Senator Williams. You also get advice from the school board 8 

Mr. Burke. From the Siflte Board of Education. 

Sonator Williams. Tiien how about the district board oleducation? 

^ group which communicates with you ? 
Mr. Btdbke. Through a variety of ways, yes. There is actually prob- 
\ ably need for documentation, but they are a fairly active educ^vc-onal 
fraternity m most States where dialogues of this sort occurs. 
Senator W1LLUM6. I mean the elected school board. 
Mr. Burke. The elected school board. The elected school bojirds de- 
tme policy for that school district. 
Senator Williams. Do you hear from them ? 
Mr. Burke. Very frequently. 

Senator Willl^m^. Again, my observBtions are obviously very 
limited, but I was exposed to a situation where I made a parenthetical 
remark at the dedication of a Freedom Shrine in a regional school on 
Sunday aitemoon, and my parenthetical remkrk addressed itself tb 
some disabled young adults who visited me here on Friday afternoon. 

1 had some comment from educators afterwards who told me this 
was a problem. The amount of attention, resources, money within the 
district that would be applied to the handicapped in this time of tight 
money is being cut back. 

Mr. Burke. Bight. 

Senator Williams. Just as those earlier witnesses indicated, the 
disabled are not spoken for as forcefully or as loudly or persuasively 
as the majority. 

^ Mr. BuRK?:. I think that is the problem throughout education. Chil- 
dren are the largest minority, they do not vote, and in times of eco- 
nomic stress, I think there is n tendency to not do justice to the next 
generation. 

If you make that as a generalization, I think you can find the most 
defenseless among the defenseless, and they tend to be handicapped. 

We pioneered a program in its third year for the early childhood 
development. We are doing this now in 30 some districts. We had an 
item m the budget f or^3 million to expand this to another 40 districts. 

The districts we chose wercf with a sizable population. That was cut 
m half dunng the budgetary process, and at the present time it is 
,! zero funded m the budget, which will go before the appropriations 
. ' . Doarci. 
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Even thougti we are(trying to resolve a tax problem in New Jersey, 
if it is resolved, it is conceivable some of these programs might find 
their way. The parents have been very active, ami very good. They 
demonstrated and' made their wishes known, but they do not have any 
votes either. 

Senator Williams, Thank you very much, ^ 
Senator Randolph. Thank you. Senator Williams. \ 
Senator StaflFord ? ' \ 

Senator Stafford. Thank you$J^. Chairman. ^ - ■) , . 

I want to express my apj)reciation to the commissioner for hia 
answers to the que , tions, and his statement. 

Mr. Commissioner, you suggest in yo.ur statement that in both 
S. 6 and the so-called Mathias formula there are diflBiculties presented, 
and you further suggest that we try to develop a formula based on a 
^ sum for every child served. ; 

I have two questions on that part of vour statement. Do you have 
any idea how much Federal monej; would be involved in New Jersey 
alone under a flat simi f 6r each child served, and could vou tell if 
you have any estimate on what it might involve nationally? 
' Mr. Burke. I think that it would depend, of course, on the amount 
one wanted to invest^per each child served, so I think that the data 

is available. / • Tirr v i 

W^Tcan tell you how many are served afthe present time. We think 
we can tell jou how maiiy cliildren there are needinjg service, but that 
is not precise. In some States we find that very dCmcult^' . 
I think that through the Council of States wa could come up with 
figure of total number of youngsters who Sive served. There are some 
statistics that I do^not have at my fingertips, which give proposed 
funding appropriation figures, which could indicate what costs would 

be. " . * 

Senator Stafford. Would it be possible tcr supply that information 

for the record for this subcoriimittiBe hearing? 
Mr. BxmKB. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stafford. I would appreciate it if that could be done. 

My last question is in connection with the flafi^sum suggested on page 
4 of your statement, where you say : 

I wotild like to see this subcommittee ^devise a funding solution that would 
combine the best elements of both proposals. I would suggest a formula that in- 
corporates a simple, flat sum for every child actuaUy served by special servicea 
within each State. 

Would that formula not exclude all those children who are not being 
served but ought to be in the various States ? ^ 

Mr. Burke. I am making an assumption that the ^rest of the act 
would, if passed, require that those children be served. They would 
hQ by aefimtion and title, and to servi(^t^^ 

fenator Staffobd. Thank you very(touch. 
iiank you, Mr. -Chairman. . . 

Senator Randolph. Thank you. Senator Stafford. According to the 
excess cost estimates in Mie States, and the estimated funxis to States 
under S. 6, in the Stat4 of New Jersey, the estimated average per 
pupil expense for handicapped children is $1,982. What is it now? 
Mr. Burke. The excess cost, or the cost ? 

Senator Rani^lph. This would be the average per pupil expense for 
handicapped children. ' i 
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Mr. Burke. Sorry. ^ . 

M^^B^O^Tse^''^"" estimates for new Jersey. 

. Senator Eandolph. We have secured some estimates from the Bu. 
• '^^IJ of Education for the Handicapped. 
Mr. Burke. About $880. 

" Chi Zn^^o'^uJdreW' ''"^ "'^^ handicapped 

of &^f:^cp^^i;ad^^^^^^ I a quick calculation here 

Senator Randoijph. Handicapped children affe 0 to 21 se^ed wnnlH 

* - of^ou^SJ^o i?^"^^^ ^"^'^^^^ asked me was the number 
ot yoimgsters who are not now being served, and the imoact that 

would have upon this calculation if you utilized ^ero ' ^ ^^^^ 
Senator Randolph. I asked the estimated cost. At present what is 
the cost per handicapped child? present wnar is 

«i«Jff' '^Z^' present time the cost per handicapped child 

^18 the nutober yotl gave, approximately. 
Senator Randolph. Yes ? 
Mr. BuRKE.<3rhat is correct. * 
prlentfy^?^^^^"^' approximately 99,000 children being served 
Mr. Burke. Yes, 

Senator Randolph. That is a correct figure ? 
Mr. Burke. I am sorry, I am with you. 

Senator Randolph. That is all I am trying to determine. The total 
^ Jersey would'be more than $98 million? 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. 
. Senator Randolph. According to this table, then the 75 percent 
excess costs under S. 6 would be almost $74 million ? 

Mr. Burke. That is correcf. 
f ?^^OLPH. I am just checking these figures. The reason I m©^- 
.tion this at the present time is because we recognize that there will be 
the matter of funding for this program that will be the concern of 
not one Member of the Senate, but all Members. 

Yesterdajr, I noted in a statement in theRecord that Senator Dole 
ot Kansas, who often is very conservative as to funding programs, 
has had an intense interest in the needs of the handicapped. In his 
statement yesterday, he said : V 

"Federal efforts to hold down Federal spending and reduce the 
rate of inflation mean that the handicapped must face a continuous 
threat to the funding of profframs^ that benefit them. While I am 
. greatly concerned about the $70 to $80 billion deficits that are being 
considered this yeaiy I strongly believe wp' should not forget the needs 
of the handicapped in puttmg togetherthe Federal budget." 

I read that only as an irfdication of thfe interest of the Senator as 
expressed in the Record. He recognizes the deficit situation yet says 
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that here is a priority^. That is my feeling, as Senator Dole has^* 
expressed it. 

Mr. BiTHKE. I would like to go on record as sharing his advice. 

Senator Randolph. I have been told he made the staten^ent yester- 
day, and I just checked the Record. • 

Senator Williams. That might seem as if he were sort of an in- 
voluntary witness here, but he is a good on«. ^^i-^ 

S^tor Randolph. Yes, heis very g0t)d. ^ . 

Are there other questions or comments concerning the matteus that 
have been discussed bv Senator Williams and Senator Stafford ?U 
want to say that we take your suggestions very seriously, and we w^l 
give them very careful consideration.. 

Your testimony has been vei-y helpful to us in our determination 
of the^ funding process and how>bfest the dollars can serve the handi- 
capped child/ Thank you very much, Mr. Burke,, for your helpful 
testimony. 

8TATEMEITT OF rEEDEEICK J. WEDITRAUB, ASSISTAFT EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR FOR GOVERMEITTAL RELATIONS, THE COXmCIL 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREisr, RESTON, VA. 

Senator Randolph? Would you give your name and the organization 
that you represent. 

Mr. Weintratjb. I am Frederick J. Weintraub, assistant executive , 
director for governmental relations, the Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Reston, Va.; representing 65,000 professionals in the area of 
special education.' • . ^ 

We are most grateful for the opportunity to apptear before you today 
to offer our comments with respect to the legislation before the com- 
mittee which proposes significant amendments to the Education of 
the Handicapped Act. 

If I may have my statement recorded in ±he record, I will try to 
summarize. \ 

Senator Randolph. The statement will be included in its entirety. 
I know you will bring to our attention the poiMs you wish to make. 

Mr. WeinItiaub. Mr. Chairman, we have beenlDefore your commit- 
tee on other occasions on similar legislations bef(% the committee to- ' 
day. Therefore, we will today dispense with a fukher reiteration of 
the well-documented need for this measure, and instead focus our 
remarks on what we consider to be tl* major legislative issues remain- 
ing as the Congress moves toward what we trust will be approval of 
the amendments. j • xu 

We have viewed with pleasure the significant advances made in the 
93d Cong'ress toward the achievement of two primary objectives on 
behalf of handicapped children, namely : . , , j- 

First, an appropriate public education for all of America s handi- 
capped children; and second, a guarantee of the essential rights of 
handicapped children and their parents within the total educational 
environment. ' - - t 

More specifically, we are terribly excited about the provisions of 
Public Law 93r-380, the Edilcation Amendments of 1974, which contain 
the following: 
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«v.n^^*^^° ^^^^^^ program for the education of handicapped 

annJoT' ^^^'''k^I? significantly expanded in authority^^nd 
appropnations by the 93d Congress. 
A Bureau of Education for the Handicapped which for the first 

imS^^^?- "deluding a detailed timetable for 

unplemenfeation of such a blueprint. It further mandates : 

A pnoAty m the use of EHA, title VI-B, funds for childfen not 
now receivmg an education program. 

f^^P^t°i?°™ States for the provision of due process guarante^ 
to all children served and their, parents. ^ 

A plan from the States showing how all handicapped children *wil'l 
be educated in the least restrictive environment ^ wm 

o^Hnn States showing how they wUl prohibit the classifi- 

^5 H ^ racially Qr culturally-'discri^atory manner. 

incentive in educational programing for 
cluldren counted and served under the special entitlement of title I, 
EbEA, for handicapped children m State-supported facilities. 
nfKv, f ?• tremendous strides reaUzed through the refinement 
^M^f Ti ^"^^ State policy toward the liquidation of one of this 
il^r. T Vu^l^la^ds of extreme neglect, we find the Bureau of Educa- 
^^ J^n Y Handicapped resportrng in 1975 to the Congress that only 
Sr^In??/.*? our-fecfool-age handfcapped children and a meager 22 
percent of preschool-aged handicapped children are receiving thi pub- 
!n programs which they so desperately require i? they are 

Xlthodd"'' place alongside thefr nonhandrcapped peers in 

<?„!lfrr^''' one Member of the Congress stating on the 

Senate floor "In all, 3.9 million children are standing in the waiting 
Nation is bLtd''^^°'^°^ '^"^^ educational opportunfty on. which ouf 
The Council for Exceptional Children believes that it is time for 
, the Congress to take one more step to get that schoolhouse door open 
and keep It open, once and for all. ' 
f..^' the legislation pending before you would authorize a 

turther, even more substantial Federal impact toward the guarantee 

™ -fPP^iT"^*® education for America's 7.8 million handi- 

ca^ed children. \ 

We most heartily endorse both the general legislative objectives and 
the specific features of this significant legislative vehicle 

furthermore, we feel that this legislation, having undergone con- 
tinuing refinement smce the beginning of thip decade, ha^g been 
analyzed and debated in innumerat>ie public forums over the years, 
jhavmg gathered to itself the endorsement of a wide array of orga-' 
mzations and hundreds of thousands of parents and other concerned 
- citizens— should now^e moved and moved immediatelv„ 
^ Qmte bluntly every day of continued delay ma/mean that one more 
fumflment ^^^^ *° freedom and 

Mr. Chairman, we would like to take this opportunity to comment 
on three paramount features which we feel most strongly must be 
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contained in these important amendments of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act. . , ^Z' 

We are very pleased with these amendments. What we are suggest- 
ing now is a capstone be placed on amendments and legislation we have . 
worked on so long. The time is now to see these carried out. 

We, therefore, recommend the establishment of a permanent coiflj 
pliance mechanism which will ensure compliance in every State witil 
those guarantees for which assurances are already sought in Federal 
legislation. i- - 

I will not repeat those guarjintees which I noted earlier m my 
statement. - ' r 

What do we see as the essential ingredients of such a compliance 
mechajiism? ^ 
' First, a compliance board l?ased at the State' level, composed of 
knpwledgeable and concerned citizens, mandated to monitor educa- 
tional systems to insure protection of rights and mandated to receive 
and make decisions upon complaints of rights noncompliance. 

Second, responsibility vesfled in the UTS. Commissioner of Edu- . 
cation to review any report from a given State board of substantial 
noncompliance which has not been remedied within a reasonable time 
period. ^ • • 

Three, responsibility further invested in the U.S. Commissioner to 
cut off Federal, State or local fimds for education until such time as 
noncompliance has been remedied, during the process of which the 
commissioner shall himself afford appropriate due process for the 
alleged offending school district or State, or both. 
B&. .Chairman, such an approach would have advantages for all. 
__ilsiy8chooi district would, within a reasonable period of time aft«r 
"establiahment of these boards, have a clear picture of exactly what 
they should or should not do relative to handicapped children. 

Parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, it is worth notulff that the first com- 
prehensive legislation on behalf of the education of handicapped chil- 
dren was enacted in 1967. It would indeed be a fitting capstone to a 
. decade of effort and concern on the part of the Congress to enforce 
right to an education before 1978. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the major problems of the handicapped is the 
multitude of delivery agencies. The consequent behavior reminds me 
of the television program "Chico." They are always saying, "It is not 
my job, man." , 

I am afraid that has become the byword of our American bociety.- 
The response we get, "It is not my job, man. It is not my job^ man, it is 
hisjob." We go to the next agency, "It is not my job, man, it is. his job." 

We find children still caught between confusion of responsibility, m r 
effect, bumped from agency to agency. \ 

We feel the courts have been clear and we feel that the State educa- 
tion agency is the responsible agency for assuring all children an ap- 
propriate education. The State education agenc)^ should supervise all 
educational programs, regardless of the particular administering 
agency. . . . 

The. movement toward the individualization of instruction, in- 
volving the participation of the child and the parent, as well as all rele- 
vant educational professionals, is a trend gaining even widfer accep- 
tance in numerous quartt5rs throughout the Nation. In point of fact, 
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^ this ConOTess and this committee have already expressed their atten- 
tion to the need for increased individualization in at least two public 
in^o' '^^^^^ 93^112, the KehabUitation Act Amendments of 

W Pubhc Law 9^80, the Education Amendments of 19T4. 

We at the council have long beexji interested in the so-called "indi- 
vidualized wntten plan" for handicapped children for two funda- 
mental reasons: 

1. Each child requires an educational blueprint custom-tailored to 
achieve his or her maximum potential. 

,2* Alt principles in the child's .educational environment, including 
the child, should have the opportunity for input in the development 
of the plan. 

We feel that these amendments must contain such mandate of an 
momduahzed.plan, including at least the following essential in- 
gredient : ^ ' ' V 

Such plan must be developed in consultation with the ^acher, the 
parents or guardian of the child, and, where appropriate, the child 
himself. ' . 

Mr, Chairman, few wduld take issue with the proposition that one of / 
the most difficult tasks for the Congress of the United States is» the 
development of equitable and effective formula for the distribution 
of Federal moneys to a Nation of 213 million citizens, 50-plus divergent 
States and territories, and thousands of unique localities. The exten- 
sive debate which has accompanied the search for the right formula 
m the legislation before you is perhapa^the most current witness to 
that proposition. 

It is well known in all involved quarters that the Council for Excep- 
tional Children has long supported the so-called "excess cost" approach 
m the distribution of funds at the Federal level for special education . 
and related services. We fully understand fhat such an approach is 
controversial, that there are genuinely problematical factors in the 
implementation of such a funding mecMinism. 

While we still believe that "excess cost" offers as sound a formula 
as any other being considered, we maintain a completely open mind on 
the question of an alternative formula if such alternative is deemed 
more satisfactoiry by the leadership of this committee. 

I would note parenthetically, as Commissioner Burke noted, the 
so-called lack of data, which has been recently confirmed by a study 
condurtgi^ by the commissioner of ediicatidh. 

Hotvi&tAr, I think the wh6le truth in the development of any excesd 
cost formula is pot bcin^ told. What we have is not really a data prob- 
lem* is not really a lack of knowledqre. What we have is an accounting 
problem. We have 20*000 school districts, 50 State education agencies, 
each keepinf? their books in a different manner, ' 

When title I of ESEA was authorized. States changed their aoraun<> 
infi: behaviour^o respdhd to Federal law. If Conerress passes leorislation 
of the exce§0 cost nature, it is my feeliner that we have the knowledge 
to implement it, and, two. States would be forced to adopt accounting 
procedUMS to provide data, 

♦ PjStfentKfeticallv, we have also been quite willinor to support the so- 
called "Mathias" formula as' an intermediate funding mechanism 
pending* fEnal confi:ress|onal disposition of the entire formula question. 
It is our conyictiori that the chflfractieristic.^ of any formula, are 
. interconnected with at least a %all park estimate" of hQw mpch money 
• • ^ ' 
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the Congresa4ias in mind in annual authorizations ; and, consequehtly, 
both questions must be dealt with concurrently. 

But the council has an even more fundamental conviction, Mr, 
Chairman, namely, that the guarantees of an appropriate public edu- 
cation for all handicapped children contained in this legislation are 
far more important than the design of anv formula contained in the 
same legislation. Correspondingly, the debate over the best formula 
should not be permitted to hold the larger mission of this legpislation 
in virtual hostage, any longer. 

Therefore, we conclude our remarks today by calling upon the 
leadership of this committee, ^^^hich has the expertise second to none 
and the political sensitivity second to none, to take personal chararc of 
this ouestion, and bring a debate which has been painfully over- 
extended to an earlyconclusion, 

Noting, Senator Williams, your quotation in talking about stars and 
wings, 1 would hope that the future of these children is hot, in the 
starSjbutisinthehandsof the members of this committee, . 

We d^perately call upon this oommittee to exercise its leadership 
f or thj^^jdicapped, 

Tli™&w Mr, Chairman, 
• Sfenator Ranbolfh. Thank you Very much, Mr. Weintraub. Your 
testimony indicates your thorough knowledge of the problems of the 
exceptional child. . . 

Senator Stafford of necessity had to meet with a group of citizens 
from Vermont at 11 :30. Jle hoped to return while you were still on the 
witness'Stand, but if that is not possible, he has certain questions which 
will be given to -you to be answered for the record. 

A few moments ago, you were giving the philosophy of some people 
who, say, in essence, "Well, let's wait," or "let someone else do the 
job^ That is what you were saying, is it not ? 

Jir. Wetntraxtb. I think so. Senator, * " 

Senator Kandolfh. Did you say that ? 

Mr, Weixtratjb. I think so. Certainly if one boks at what happens 
to the handicapped child, for instance a child sitting at home, nobody 
wants to be responsible. Johnny is sitting at home. It is the other guy's 
responsibility, and then someone else, and someone else on down the 

Tve^^^^ parent come to us from New Hampshire who had threat- 
ened l^^^ction. She had gone to eight agencies in her State, and in 
the Federal Government, all of whom said in very simple terms^ "Iv 
is not my job." s . 

Senatdt Kandolph. That is right. 

Mr. Weintraub. I think that it is time to end that and fix responsi- 
bility clearly. 

Senatpr Randolph. I wanted to underscore what you were saying. 

I think it is the general experience of people who do understand the 
problems that they cannot understand why others do not feel the 
same commitment to the needs of handicapped people. I have had a 
feeling so often that there are three classifications of people. There 
are those pi^i^ons wholook at something and sa;^, "That is the way it 
is today. That is the >vay it was yesterday, and it is okay with me to 
continue it that way tomorrow." They drop it. That is as far as they 
go. 
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There is a second group who see a need, but they do not attempt to 
Address themselves to the need. They may have the talent ; they have 
the money ; they see the need ; but they never associate themselves with 
(Joing anything about it. A considerable number of people are in this 
group. . . • 

However, there is always that third group who try to do something 
about the need. 

What we need is more people who say "I want to make my con- 
tribution. I want to join minds, hearts and hands with others." 

I know that when I first offered a constitutional amendment in 
' 1942 for 18-, 19-, and 20-year old young people to be ^ven not only 
the ri^ht but the responsibility of the vote, 1 thought it might pass. 
However, it did not pass until 1971. But I must now look at the fact 
tlj^4^ven though they werQ ^ven die right and responsibility only 
a very small percentage voted in 1972. 

I am not trying to find answers this morning, except to say thut 
constantly we try and are disappointed by the very lack of people 
stepping up to the starting gate and doing their part. 

Senator Williams, I have been talking, but it was brought on by 
what Mr. Weintraub said i^bout someone else doing the job! 

Senator Williams. I appreciate listenii^ to your obser\'ations and 
I learned, as i^l^y», aomeming from you, Chairman. 

This distressing percentage of young people not voting, you know 
tliat is distressing, but it is an illuminating expression of opinion too. 
It shows a failure of the system 'here in credibility and in not respond- 
ing to what the yQung people thinjc is important. 

This area we are talking about, those nonvoters.18-, 19-, and 20-year- 
old people, know wh«.t we are talking about here! I read and listen 
to them, they know Government business is exactly what we are talking 
about here. 

Mr. Weintraub. If T may comment, I think it is crucial. We forget! 
what it is vre are teaching people. Imagine jroilrself as a parent of a 
handicapped child, or a handicapped child and you come to school 
and knock on the door and say, "I am here to receive my educatipn." 
You are told you cannot receive your education, or you are assigned 
to an inappropriate class without a?iy due process of law in this crucial 
, decision about your life. In effect you are denied certain very basic 
rights available to other citizens. Then as an adult you can be ex- 
^ pected to be a full citizen and have a place in this country, and the 
nghts and Lhings guaranteed to it? ^'tizcns. I do not know how you 
can help being fatalistic. 

To me the parallel is that if an 18-year-old ca^e to the polls to vote 
and we turned him away he would know the recourse to take and the 
highest level of Government would tremb% and yet today wa sit and 
deba4:e and discuss what is equally a constitutional question, whether 
that child has a right to go to school We allow ourselvea to engage 
in debates on thi^ question and yet we do not engage any longer in 
debates on the right to vote. That issue was resolved equitably years 
ago; but the issue of the right to an, education is, incredibly, still 
before us. 

Senator WrLLiAA^s? Well, certainly the courts have helped us define 
the right to an education in the last few years. That is what we are 
trying to find, the means to carry out the fundamental law of the land. 
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We have had discussion of this bill and it is time that it is formal- 
ized. I wonder about the practicality of the 2-year mandate. Is that 
too short a time?* Does that, in yout experience, make sense? 

Mr, Weintrattb. From my own vantage point, I would have no 
hesitancy to say the States should be told that it is difficult to talk 
about future rights. If you haye a right to vote, it is not one to be post- 
poned. If you ^ve the right to go to school, you should hcive the right 
today. 

However, I am willing to accept the issue of Federal mandate of 
[>mpliance as somewhat distinct. On the one hand, justice must know 
Jio tmietable. On the other hand, 2 years hence would be an acceptable 
terget for absolute compliance. If one looks at the {State legislation 
JtlSSas^ on the books, .1 think the schools and States are definitely 
going ojQ^record and are starting to move in the direction of full com- 
pliance.^ thinJr there are a few mstances, however, where States could 
not meet a 1978 deadline. 

Senator Wiluams. One of the problems, I would imagine, would be 
to have those professionals, trained people, available to serve the dis- 
abled in a way that would meet the ne^ids. 

Your Council for Exceptional Children's membership is made up 
in good measure of prof essionals, trained educators, is it not? 
Mr. WETNTRAim. Yes. 

Senator Williams. Do yon have any idea how many unemplojped, 
professionally trained people there are that could be serving tnesa 
youngsters? 

Mr. WEiNTRAira. The data we have. Senator, clearlv indicates there 
is a substantial need for additionally trained personnel. 

Senator Williams. Many who have been trained have been unable 
to find jobs. 

Mr. WEiNTRAim. Unemployment depends upon where they are seek- 
ing employment. 

Senator Wilijams. In New Jersey lots of them. They come to me 
to find jobs. 

Mr. WEiOTRAtna. In some areas of New Jersey there are 10 applicants 
for every job. You could go into other areas of New Jersey and perhaps 
find a school district desperately looking for someone. It is a question 
of distribution of people and allocation of resources that becomes the 
problem. In addition, we know in certain areas, for instance, in teach- 
ing the profotodly of substantially handicapped child, we do have 
much need for additional manpower. However, I think' it becomes the 
Catch 22 logic to say we cannot serve children until persoimel are 
developed, ft is frankly diflScult to develop the personnel until there 
is a clear mandate to serve the children. 

If we mandate the services there will be a tremendous influx of new 
people in this field because there will be jobs available. In other words, 
a known market must exist. 

^ Second, there are a vast number of people in general primary and 
secoiidary education who are looking for retraining in order to find 
wox-k. 

Parenthetically^ I think we could find new, creative methods of 
training and retraining other than the 4 to 6 years formalized training 
program. 
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I think if the mandates are there, we will ratter quickly discover 
the resources and the mechanisms to train people auu encourage geo- 
graphical distribution of ^^eople based upon child location. 

I would note that the amendments you passed last year (Public 
Law 93-^80, sections 611 and 6l3) call for the additional State plan, 
a jwntion of which is addressed to the allocation of personnel. 

Senator Williams. The compliance mechanism^ who appoints the 
^Compliance Board? To whom do they report? This is your propo^l, 
is it not ? . 

Mr. WigomiAUB; Yes. 

SonQtor Randolph. Mr. Weintraub, pardon me for interrupting, but 
I must take a phone call. It may take 5 minutes. There are some ques- 
tioiis Senator Javits, a member \of the Subcommittee on Education, 
wishes Mr. Weintraub to answer. He feels we might run into some 
difficulties with compliance with the States. If you would be kind 
enough, I will return m a few minutes. 

[Senator Randolph leaves the hearing room*] * 

Mr. Weintilaub. We havp suggested that the advisory committee 
might be appointed by the Governor. But we are sensitive to the very 
telBng comments offered by Commissioner Burke of New Jersey. If 
Commissioner 3urke in New Jersey is willing to assume responsibility 
of providing education involved m State training schools, then we 
certainly could suprart the notion that he might be the one to appoint 
the board and, in effect, liie board would report to him. He would be 
the agent responsibre for carrying out the mandates of the act. 

We T70uld propose that the advisory committee set forth in the act 
be converted in- 1978 to a compliance, board, and we would concur 
with the composition of the advisory committee as spelled out in the 
current version of S. 6. 

Senator W ttj ^ tam s. This is a conversion of the Advisory Commit- 
tee that we spelled out as* a compliance group later? 

Mr. WBunwAua As of 1978. In 1978 its function Vould shift to 
■ ; compliance, as we have spelled out in our testimony. 
^ There are those that have proposed the use of the office of Civil 
^'^'^ Bights as the compliance mechamsm. We see both merits and draw- 
backs to that proposition. The mechanism* we proposed is one we 
think most States could effectively live with, and one which would 
provide some advantages in carrying .out the mandate of the leffialation. 

Senator Williams. This might be accommodated by includmg some- 
one who comes from close association with civil rights. 

Mr. Weintraub. Certainly, sir. " * ^ 

Senator Williams. As I recall* your testimony, the compliance boards 
report at the Federal level to the Commissioner. 

Mr. Weintbaub. What we visualize is a step-bv-step process. The 
board ^uuid*advise the State commissioner and the offending school . 
district of nox]icompliance. The board would al^ i^commend a remedy 
and would provide a reasonable time period for activating such remedy. 

If, after that time period has elapsed, the school district or State 
has not remedied the situation, then the bjard would be committed 
to report to the TT.S* Commissioner of Education fhsit it is their feeling 
tiber^ |8 a violation and the Commissioner would be responsible for 
notifymg the school districts of such violation. 
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One must honor the contention that, with 20,000 school districts and 
7 million kids, it would be difficult to conceive at the Commissioner 
of Education of Office of Civil Rigjhts having to bs the primary mter- 
venor in every single possible violation. 

We think the^tiite compliance bpard would be a good screaiuM 
mechanism, firdt trying to resolve the problems withiii the State, while 
maintaining ultimatefederal authority. \ rrn. ^ j j 

Senator Williams, I am glsid I asked the question. That did not 
come through as completely in your statement. I appreciate that. 1 
think it would be wise to report things to those who can make.a dif- 
ference and change things at the local level tefore it goes to authority 
on high and before withholding funds. That is what the penalty is. 
Now Senator Javits' questions: , , .a n 

Could you comment on the historical record of the b.b. Commis- 
sioner of Education in enforcing compliance matters? . 

Mr. WEnmiATjB. Certainly. One could argue for direct withholding 
by the Commissioner without any intermediate mechamsms. However, 
one could make a counter argument that says the pohtics of havmg a 
compliance '■itpacity enables more discreet negotiations to go on at 
various stages to resolve the many problems before threatening to with- 
hold fundi I cannot imagine many school ^stricts who would want.to 
so to battle with\the^.S. Commissioner of Education on this issue. 
School officials wbuld not want to bring their case to Washington and 
^ awie that they do not want toedueate the handicapi^. 

Senator Williams. This again is Senator Javits' question. Do^ it 
not hmVpeople in the greatest need to cut off an entire State when 
pcssiblyWy part of the State is out of compliance ? , , ^v.^ i, •* 

^r WEn^TBSuB. I would certainly agree with that. I would thinkif 
one uses the penalty, the penalty should not be *? yo^.^TOj^J 
serving Kanficapp'ed chUdren. The penalty should be the withholdmg 
of educational funds. That is a substantial penalty. It penalizes aU 
children. Again, the Congress baa not been hesitant to use that penalty. 

Witness the Buckley amendments, perhaps jwtentiaJly one of Uie 
most comprehensive changes in the behavior of school distncte that has 
ever been passed. The penalties are there and the compliance boards are 
there and not $1 of Federal money is necessarily there. Congress had 
no hesitancy to take that actioii on issues that concerned the privacy 
rights of children and families. This issue is just as substantive and 
just as dramatic as the issue of confidentiality. 

One has to threaten the system where it counts and right now the only 
vehicle we have is the dollar. ' ; .. 

FSenator Randolph returns to the hearing room. J T™,of™ 
Senator Williams. One more<iuestion. Senator Randolph. 1 was try- 
ing to tffecall the Buckley amendments. • i „ii 
lir Weintrattb. The penalty is there and the penalty is 1^ of aU 
edStion Smds. CongreS^did not Jeel tbat one had to buy mto school 
diSls with moneyln order to get them to stop vxulatmg children's 
and parente' rights of confidentiality. 

Senator Randolph. Senator Williams, I am sure ^/^T^ ^^T" 
cemed when there is a failure tx> comply with 1*7^. ^^^^f^^f ''^^ 
might be. Mr. Weintraub is pointing out the penalties that could be 
imposed that could bring about the desired results. 
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the Federal Afil Highway Act of 1974, we wrote in the provision 
the highway funds aUocated to the States would not be given to 
states ^t did not enforce the 55-mile-per-hour speed limit We -can 
withhold money from New Jersey or anyothen State that does not en- 
force the 55-nule-per-hour speed linfit. We ar6 working on tiiat with 
the D^artment of Transpoitation and other agencies of Govern- 
ment. W^ have to have a penalty that really brings someone to the 
realization that funds are not forthcoming. 

Senator WhIlois. Fred was saying on the Buckley amendment, no 
money wmt into the agea of concern, bm; if the concern was not com- 
^ T?/r w ' '^^^^y generally from education could be withheld. 
^Mr. Wexntoattq.! am saying from the standpoint of Council for 
--sccptional Children, the question of whether children have their 
nghts guaranteed is not contingent on how much up-front money the 
rifeaeral trovemment is providing. 

Senator Wiluams. I believe this Buckley amendment came in, in 
response to question^ that arose fpom Senator Javits, I do not think it 
was called th^Ja vits-Buckley amendment. \ 

Mr. Weiotkaub. I do not telieve so. 

Senator Wimjaks. You mentioned your concern with title L Are 
there umque definition problems in the education of handicapped 
children which this legislation must, address which do not affect other 
educational 'formula. 

Mr. WEmTRAUB. I believe so, sir. If one looks at title I, it is based 
upon certam e^conomic factors which are generally more easily deter- 
mined. The issue of who is handicapped is not so easily determined. 
Ihere are those who have suggested that with this type oi le^slation 
there might be a run on the Treasury. Schools would label everyb^y 
nearly conceivable as handicapped so they could get this Federal 
money. ^ 

That might be a pressing danger if the Federal Government as- 
sumes a i»rge percentage. 

Congressman Brademas asked a similar question and it has been 
suggested that, rather than attempting to tighten definitions, we 
raaght simply place a ceiling on the percentage of diildren. In moat 
btates we are talking of 10 to 12 percent of our school population. 

Concurrently, we think it would be reasonable if one were to take 
the suggestion by Commissioner Burke, that Federal funding be on 
the basis of children served. We think it would b^ reasonable Jor the 
federal Government to use that approach up to 12 percent of the 
pc^iiio-Lion. Thus, definitional questions become reduced. 
Sen^r Williams. This necessitates a labeling ,)aoes it not ? 
Mr. WEtNTRATJB. Certainly. ^ . 

Senator Williams. You do' not find anythingAl do not know the 
Correct word— demeaning about that necessity^ do you« 

i^ i^f?'?^^- J* I^could give^an answeWthat is paxSOiial. If I 
could be labeled tall and good looking instead of fat and dumpy, I 
would love to have that label fixed. If someone wanted to fix the label 
of bemg nch, I would love it. ^ 

What is wrong with being labeled d&f ? Being labeled deaf is 
wrong to the extent of uiiag such a label for discHmmatorv purposes. 

jdowfeTcr, the appropriate n.se of labels wheri the response is to 
aferm people's rights and provide for their special needs is another 
matter. >j 
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I would refer the committee to the study by Nicholas Hobbs f or the 
Secretary of HEW on the whole is^ue of labels. The conclusion was 
we need more lathis. As long as resources are limited, we are gomg 
to have to label people to provide for their special needs. 

Senator Williams. One final question, if 1 might, Mr. Chairman. 
If the formula weite changed and adapted to some of the ideas ex- 
pressed by Coifimissioner Burke, and if at the local level there should 
be abiSes, would not a compliance board, if there were such, spot 
abuses in the system? Would not that be one of their jobs? 

Mr. Weinoiiaub. I think that would provide one means but I would 
also hope that the committee would, when it makes a decision about a 
formula and makes a HA.-ieion about the scope of the legislation gen- 
erally, address itself to the type oi reporting mechamsm the com- 
mittee would want from the States. We will get the data we need 
if the committee spells it out in the legislation. 

Senator Williams. That is a very fine suggestion. That helps us 
in our responsibility of oversight. -it 
^ Mr. Weintraub. I think that should be a rule in all legislation. It 
is one thing to tell people what to do and another to make certain 
they report Dac]c to you. 

Senator Williams. Yes. This legislation before us is in part an over- 
sight uearing. Wliere do we go from here as»a final conclusion? 

Mr. Weintraub. Senator Williaijas, we hay« made tremendous 
progress in the^last decade mainly through the leadership of the twr^ 
genflemen sitting in front of me. We have moved from an era when 
the philosophy was it is nice to serve these children if we have the 
Resources to an era of gzlling the whole job done as a matter of ri^ht. 

The work we started in the early sixties now has come to some final 
package and now our iob is oversight and making sure it is working. 

Senator Williams. Thank you very much. . ^ 

Senator Randolph. Thank you, Senator Williams. Thank you, Mr. 
Weintri^m). And we thank also Senator Javits who is intensely in- 
terested in this subject matter. 

[Witness excused.! 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Weintraub follows :] 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee- 

C^vetmentll Relations at The Council for Exoeptlo^ChUdren. 

AS you wen W. Mr. C'-'-an Cojmcll f^^^^^^^^ 

national organization with a membership of approximately pr 

In the field of special education. 

; , rKoirman «. hkve been before this distinguished 

ltTe°c"^n;:s?rvest:rds What we trust wll! b» approval of the amendments, 
children, name\y/ 

. an a«J,roprUte public education for all of Amert#s handicapped children: 



* a guarantee of the essential rights of handicapped children and their 
parents within the total educational envlronmant. 

More apcclflcam/we nnw.have firmly In Pl-«- f^'^-^Xtl^wSg"''' 
rubUc llw 93:^80,, the Education Amendments of 1974, the following. 

. a basic aid to the states program for the education of handicapped^Udren, 
whTch has been significantly expa/ded In authority and appropriations 
by the 93rd Congress: ^ 

. a Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, securely placed at the top 
a Bureau 01 tuu^-a „o-imiiin vlslbllltv and maximum 

of the administrative ladder fnr maximum visioimy an 
„u,^ocacy on behaU of exceptional children: 

. a mandate to the sUtes to prepare and submit '° 'l«^^ommlssloner a 
comprehensive blueprint for the education of all handlcam>eH children 
in ea^h state. Including a detaUed timetable Jor Implementation of such 
a blueprint; 

* a 'priority In the use of EH A, Title VT-B funds, for children not now 
receiving an education pro-am; 
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' aU Th./Z! 'T' °' ''"^ P'°'=««« guarantee, ,o 

all children served and their parents: 

• a plan from the states showing how all handicapped children will be 
, educated m the least restrictive environment; 

' of^hn^r.'"' 'toy win prohibit the classification 

of children in a racially or culturally discriminatory manner:. . 

• a deinstitutionalization Incentive In educational programming for 
children counted and.served under the special entluLent of ™ie t 
ESEA. for hauaicappad children In state-supported facilities. 

Nation IsmBed. The Council for Exceptional Children believes that It Is time 

'zx oiTr iXTir" '° °- - 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation pending before you would --Wize a .-urth.r 
more substantial federal impact toward the guarantee o1 ^n" a^Xiate iluc'' 

S'h r :i:»r:ri:;M;;:;ir u" ""^T^^ n,St^irendorse 
le".=,'aUvf ^TeMcle Fuir^^^^^^^ TVu 'P"''"' '"^'"^^ significant • 

co;t..ngr;^^^^ 

child may not be able to turn that comer to freedom and fuUlUmen" "'''"P'*""' • 

^unt Z T"" '° opportunity to comment on three para- 

a^°e-r tTof r?d-aS TuL'SS-^.l'^^^^-^ 
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Education for All 

Federal legislation tor a number of years haa promoted the achievement of ^ 
'•full services" goal, namely, maWng available to aU of our handicapped children 
an appropriate educatlPi^ opportunity at public expenfip. But no legislation as 
yet has moved to prc/lde a preeloe grantee for«hlldren of school age. a basic 
floor of opportunity that would place all of the school delete of the Nation In 
compliance with the Constitutional right of equal protection with respect to 
handicapped children and youth. » 

We suggest that the case-by~case, "hit and miss" approach to the guarantee of 
children's rights within the total edubatlonal envOronment must be terminated, 
and we further suggest thit such a termination by legislative design constitutes that 
next logical and appropriate direction at the federal level. - 

• We therefore recommend the establishment of a permanent compUance mechanism 
which will ensure compliance In every state with those guarantees for which 
assurances are already sought In federal legislation: 

♦ that every handicapped child of school age has In fact available to him/ 
her a free, public education; 

t ♦ that every handicapped chUd In a public education program Is In fact 

receiving a free edupatlon, at no additional cost to parents or guardians; 

■ ^ 

* ♦ that every handicapped child is In fact being educated In the least 
restrictive environment; ^ 

♦ that every handicapped child and his/her parents, guardian, or 

* surrogate are afforded all of the essential due prroceBs guarantees 

in all matters of Identincatlon, evaluation, placement, and re-evaluatlon; 

♦ that every handicapped child Is protected against testing materials and 
' . procedures used for classification and placement being selected and 

administered In such manner as to^be raclaUy or culturallj^dlscrlmln- 
atory. 

What do we see as the essential Ifl^redlents of such a compliance mechanism? 

1. A compliance beard based at the state level, composed of knowledgeable 
and concerned citizens, mandated to monitor educational systems to 
Insure protection oi; rights and ipandated to receive and mate decisions 
upon complaints of rights nonccjtapllance^. 

2. Responsibility veiled In the U. S. Commissioner of Education to review 
any report from a given state board of substantial noncompliance which 
has not been remedied within a reasonable time period. 
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3. Responsibility further invested In the 0. S. Commisslonsr^o cutoff 
federal, state or local funds for education until such time as non- 
compliance has been remedied, during the process of which the 
Commissioner shall himself afford appropriate due process fop ' 
the alleged offending school district or state, or both. 

Mr. Chairman, such an approach would have advantages for all; 

1. Every school district would, within a roaeonable period of time after 
establishment of these boifrds. have a clear picture of exactly what 
ttoy bhould or should not do relative to handlcapi«!d children. 

Ttni!'"'' "^"^ ^"'"^^ expertise and advocacy to tha cause 
of children's rights within the state Itself. 

^' '° ^^"^ authority between the state and Its ■ 

tradl lonal responsibility for education and the national govermnent, 
with Its reoponalblUty to guarantee Constitutional rights. 

Mr. Chairman, tha states are ijow In the process of developing thel^ new state olan 

^S Amr^^''"''w t'>»=«'<^catlonSdmentsoTl1?r 
The Amendments now before us. If enacted, would not alter that process, but 

oh » ■ the -process of achtevlng the "full service to all- 

objective u r^igbt even be reaoonable to .ac==me the need for a "phase-In" to 

puts all of these Ingredients together. It might be most appropriate to set a final 

child of school age Is guaranteed in- education, stal. pl„ns are to be teplement^ 

tt^: ''7^TL'°"Tu r chllctrenTs iTexl:-' 

tence. The states would have sufflcletit time to tool up, and any excuse for 

r3 Ip '"'""''''"''"' °' °f ^ characterized 

uJ?!!!!tT„'i"""rK'^- f*"^'™ " '» "otlng that the flret comprehensive 

eglslatlon on behaU of the education of handicapped children was enacted In 1967- 
It ^ould indeed be a fitting capstone t<r a decade of ^ffort and concern on the part 
of the Congress to enforce right to an education before 1978. . 

^'".'■T"?; "f P'eP"*'' t° »"bmlt to this panel legislative language to 
achieve tha objective just dl«mw=9j. b be i" 

C? • . ■ 

SEA Responsibilities 

orrV^^th •"•e^ntly -^eded, and under serious consideration 

as part of the amendments now before the Committee, is the stipulation that the 
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state educati™ agency shall b, the sole agency for, carrying "^/'^'''^^Jll^^' 
part and shall supervise all education prosrams for handicapped children within ^ 
the given state. 

Regardless of ?,hether another state agency ,ylthln the state Is In fact administering 
a^^catlonal program for hamllcapped children. It Is "PP^*"''^'"^'' 
necessary that the agency designated as "educational" should have primary 
reoponslblllty for at least the foUowlng reasons: 

• to centralize accountability; 

• to encrfurage the best utilization of educational resources; 

. to guarantee complete and thoughtful Implementation of the cbmprehenslve 
state plan for the education of all children within the state; 

♦ to ensure day-by-day coordination of eHorts among involved agencies; 

♦ to end the practice of "bumping" children from agency to agency with 
no one taking charge of the child's educational well-being. 



Indtvtdiialtzed Programs 

The movement toward the Individualization of Instruction, Involving the P»'»'=;P'^"°° 
oiL child and the parent, as well a^l relevant educational professionals Is a . 

^^U.g ever wider acceptance In numerous quarters throughout the NaUon. 
XlnT^f fact, this congress and thU Committee have -•"■"^V 
Station to the need for Increased l^dlvldualUatlon In at^east public 1.^^^ 
P.L. 93-112. the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1973. and P. L. 93-380. the^ 
Education Amendments of 1974. 

AS you well Imow. we at the Coimcll hav- long been Interested In the so-called 
"iXlcSlzed written plan" for handicapped children for two fundamental reasons: 

. each child requires an educational blueprint custom-tailored to achieve 
his or her maximum potential; 

♦ all principles In the'chlld's educational environment. Including the child, 
should have the opportujlty for Input In the development of the plan. 

we- feel th/these amendments must contain such mandate of an lndlvld{^llzed plan 
includlng'at least the following Ingredients: * 

I Such plan must be developed In consultation with /'^f Pf'^'" 

■ or guardian of fhe child, and. where appropriate, the child hlmneU. 
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SwoS^LT' " °' '"^"'^ °' educational 

tTl!i a?hle"e"^! °' -hort-ter,,, Inatructlonal objectives 



4. Such plan n,u,t contain a statement of the epeclflc educational aervlcefl 
to be provided, and the extent of Integration Into the regular claaaroom. 

^.tn*" "^^'^ '-"y PO^^'bl" «W-tlve criteria and eval- 

ua ion procedutea and achedulea for determtalng whether Inatructlonal 
obJecMvea are being achieved. 

7. such plan muat be reviewed at leaat annually In consultation with parents 
or guardian, and revised where appropriate. " parenio 

Tfftrl^l'^u""; '"ir°"" Proposltlbn that one of the most 

difficult .,«lcs for the Congress of the United Stites ,a the development of equitable 

mimof r ""-f °, of '^'deral monies to a NaUon oTa f 

l^cimef The' " r" "^r^"* -r*""-'". and thousands of unique 

ocalltles. The extensive debate which has accompanied tm, search for the "rleht" 
^ula in^the legislation before you Is perhaps the most current wH^sl^t, thLf ' - 

rt Is w,H known ,„ all'lnvolved quarters that The Council for Exceptional Children 

auJ^feVer;::',^ '"-^fr "'"""^ ^^"■"^^ •"^^So'zrds 

In^th r K ^" "^"^ oducatlon and related services. We fullv under- 

,^ r^ T , ''PP™'"^'' oontroverelaljtthat there are genuinely problemmatlcal 

faclors in the Implementation of auch a fundlag mechanism. While we ^11 W^vl 

.h^ ntlTcomT>°r'" " " consider d w 

maintain a completely open mind on the question of an alternative formula If such 
alternative ,s deemed more satisfactory by the leadership of this Cormttee 

^n^^frr' ^ ^ , R-Md.) formula as an Intermediate funding 

mechanism pending final Congressional disposition of the entire formula question. 

rt'rea°»Th'^lr'°V'^'.."' of ^ny formula are Interconnected with 

at least a ••ball park estimate^' of ho„ „,uch money the Cong nas In mind In 

annual authori"..t!onB- and conseanfintlv w " 
coDcurpently. consequently, b... Muostlons must be dealt with 
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■ * But the Council has an even more fundamental conviction, Mr. Chairman, namely, 
tto-t the guarantees of an appropriate public education for ali mnulloapped ehlldren 
contained In this legislation are far more Important than the design of any formula 
contained In the same legislation. Correspondingly, the debate pver the best 
formula sho^dd not be permitted to hold the larger mission of this legislation In 
virtual hostage. 

Therefore, we conclude our remarks today by calling upon the leadership of this 
* Committee, which has the expertise second to none and the political sensitivity second 

to none, to take personal charge of this question, and bring a debate which has been 
painfully overextended 4o an early conclusion, 

Mr. Chairman, we again thank you for the opportunity given the Council to appear 
today on behalf of handicapped children. Tn.closlng>may we simply reiterate 
that we stand*prepa^ed to malce.the full resources of The Council for Exceptional 
Children available to this Committee as It fulfills Its.leglslatlve charge on this 
Important Issue. 

, . 0 
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THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTJOIVAl. CHILDREN 



June 4, 1975 



The Honorable Robert T, Stafford 
5215 Dlrkaen Senate omce Building 
Washington, D,C, 20510 

Dear Senator Stafford: 




On behalf of The CouncO for Exceptional Children. I am pleased to respond to the 
foUowing four quesUons which you requested foUowing our testimony on April 15, 

l.q. HypothctlcaUy, If it became necessary due to an inability to find a soluUoi|V 
to the funding question, would you support an extension of ihe so-called 'Mathlal^ 
funding formula ? 

1. a. The Council for ExcepUonal Children, while historically supporting an 
excess cost funding approach, has also been willing to support other funding 
formulae if such are equitable, poUtically feasible and not injurious to the inter- 
ests of exceptional children. . , 

2. q. Do you have any thoughts on what other types of funding mechanisms might 
be used to implement 8, 6 ? 

2. a. The only expertise we have on this subject is based on our experience with 
state funding. States have tended to use several major approaches with numerous 
minor variations in funding special education. First, is the per capita approach. 
Lender this method, payment Is made on the basis of a fixed sum for each handi- 
capped chUd served. The second approach Is a weighting formula where payment 
is based upon multiplying a ratio times the staMiard per pupU reimbursement to 
a school district. Thus, a handicapped child nqfii^t generate twice the state 
support that a nonhandlcapped child does. The third approach is based on program 
support. There are several major variations, Onie is the excess cost. Another 
is a fixed sum for each classroom provided, teacher hired or material purchased. 
£n choosing a formula, we often find that each has its strengths and weaknesses. 
2 The critical ingredients become, does the formula deliver the resources equitably ? 
g Does the formula permit flexibility of programming for the chUdren ? Third, does 
> the formula force the children into very defined categorical labels thus creating 

unneCteoo»xy stigma and perhaps inappropriate services? And fourth, is the formula 
passable and fundable ? 
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3.q. In your statement (page 5) in discussing the responsibilities of the State 
Education Agency, you indicate it should be solely responsible for the education 
of the handicapped child, i assume you are suggesting that they huve overall 
responsibility and not that the SEA actually run each prograuw is that the case? 

3. a. Yea, we are simply asking that the state educaUon agency ultimately be 
responsible for assuring that each handicapped child receives a free appropriate 
public education. If this were the case the parents would clearly know where 

to turn when their children are not receivtog the services to which they are 
entitled. It is Important to hold someone accountable until we clearly know who 
is responsible. 

4. q. Do you feel that without substantial new federal support, both in money and 
manpower, that the due process procedures and procedural safeguards and com- 
pliance mechanisms could not be carried out effectively ? 

4. a. It has been our position that S. 6 should be seen conceptually as two pieces 
of legislation. First, a bill to assure the rights of handicapped children to a free 
appropriate public education. And secondly, a bill to provide financial assistance 
to the states to carry out education of the handicapped. N^'hile we strongly support 
both aspects of the legislation, we do not believe that the Qrst is necessarily 
depender.: s>« tlie.second. The Congress last year In passing the Buckley Ame^id- 
ment on confidentiality enforce a right which many citizens have been denied. \j 
The Congress did so without providing any financial assistance. We cannot nirlie^ 
the enforcement of our rights contingent upon the availability pf our resources, -a 
The money cert^Unly is needed, but we do not believe that the rights of children \ 
should be held hostage to its availability. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to respond to your questions. If there 
arc any matters that y^w would like information on, please do not hesitat<),to let 
us Know.'*' 

Sincerely yours, 

Frederick J. Weintraub 
Assistant Executive Director for 
Governmental Relations 

FJW/ng 
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Senator Randolph. Mr. Mogel, if you will identify youreelf and 
your organization, it will be hllpful ^^s we begin hem 

STATEMENT OP CAE! J. MEGEL, DIEECTOR OP DEPAEtMEKT 
0? LEGISLATIOH, . AMEEICAH FEDEEATIOBI OP TEACHEES 
APL-CIO 

T T^*"^ Chairman. My name is Carl J. Meeel 

Fed'SrLtio? oT^:.1 ^^P^^^^^ .«f Leislation of the AmeS 

the^lTouM^^rroiLlirnr^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^"-^^ - ^« — 
mitteT*^' M'-- M«g«l' that will be helpful to the subcom- 

Mr. Megel. Thank you very much. ^ 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, l' was a Chicago 
ilt.lyZi"'''" ' '"""^'^'^ IllinoMor 

hJ7^o^^ national president of th^ American Federation of Teach- 

^^^'^^ I had an opportunity to vlit many 
school districts throughout the Nation ^ 

iJr^^T f ^^"u '^'^'^ ^^'^ fo'- handicapped people than I 
^rsonal and educational interest in this legislation, I am here as a 

c^E^r H r '^^'T'h *f ^"PP°^ S. 6 and 'to en^J?5e the 
committee to speedily pass this legislation ■ - 

liamT fnr iL'l^"?^'™'"^ Chairman Randolph and Senator Wil- 
Sic?;pS"re^^^^^^^^^^ -"^'^ ^^-"g^-^ in support of 

nofvS"^ """"" ^^'^^ ^^"^ ^^".^^'^^ ^^^^ y«™g P«>Pl« did 

The same thing is true of women who did not vote for some time 
after they were given the voj^. For centuries the handicapped we^e 
rppi? Only TSently did we begin to think aEtE, 

yof slto^l^nikms.' "^"^ ''""^'^ ^ - - did . 

come'afi^' ^"'"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ideas to 

nainU' ^^i' legislation because in my testimony I indi- 
cated that I have two grandchildren who were born blind. TWore 
I have an empathy -for this legislation. I know the pi-oblems thie 
grandchildren had to go througH to get ordina.y attent?in 

Illinois has a schoorfor the^lind in Jacksonville, a school for the 
deaf in Jacksonville. The Chicago school system operat^ the Bell 
School for the Blind, and a schoo! for crippled chilSfen S^d anofher 
for ttie m.n a ly retarded. However, it is a tremendous p'roblem 

rne legislation that we are considering, to provide authorization 
s"^;?tL?pToVrem ^PP-PnatPon fo?, will very" muchlSp 

str^arcSl^eS^^^^^^^^^ 
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sometimes are very cruel to other children who are handicapped. This 
makes it difficult for handicapped children. . • .1 

However, we do not want to reducfe the quality of education m the 
school system. We do not wajjt to reduce the quality by brm^ng 
people in £0 our schools who are handicapped. Therefore, we need to 
have teachers who are trained to teach such classes. 

We would suggest that some efforts be made to provide colleges and 
universities wiflx extra funds to provide teacher training courses to 
prepare teachers for these fecial types of classes. Not every teacher 
has the kind of empathy needed to teach handicapped children. 

We support the excess cost formula. I think this can be done. The 
States can set up a program and this program c^d be set up differ- 
ently in each State. I cannot conceive that any Slate would pass leg- 
islation that would be identical ^ith anv other State and still be m 
compliance with the Federal Government s position. 

What we need is to get handicapped children and people full oppor- 
tunity for an education to the extent of their ability and try to get them 
sel f -supporting rather than to become a drain upon society. ^ 

In my statement I' mentioned that I have been a member of J^he 
President's Committee for Emplovment of the Handicapped. This 
committee has done a tremendous job. , , • , 1 u 

Next month, in May, at the Washington Hilton Hotel there will be 
3 000 or 4,000 people who will come from every State in the Union. 
Many will be handicapped. These handicapped people can fit mto our 
society. The idea of employing handicapped people has grown tre- 
mendously in the last 10 years. There is a need for educatiox^.a^d 
employment and people are ready for it. This is the time to do^it. Ihe 
education of all children cannot be delayed and neither can the educa- 
tion of the handicapped. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ^ 1 . , ^- r 

Senator IUndolph. In your capacity as director of legislation for 
the American Federation of Teachers, have you had the opportunity 
to see the impact of the total membership on the efforts that you are 
making with reference^ to understanding the need for and equity of 
educational opportunity for the handicapped ? , - 4. 1 • 

Mr. Megel. Yes. And our teachers are becoming interested making 
special courses to training for special edjacation and to quahfy for 
teaching the handicapped. 1 u- 

Senator Randolph. 1 felt that you would get to your membership a 
concern of this kind. 
Mr. Megbl. We have. , . 

Senator Randou'h. Through you ahd others, the membership is m- 
formed of the situation. , . 1. 

M^. Megel. The convention of the American Federation of 1 eachers, 
with 5,000 delegates at Toronto, Canada, had a resolution to support 
the education of the handicapped. 
Senator RAjnKDUPH; Senator Williams. ^ i r> • 

Senator Williams. You are serving now as a member of the ir'resi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped ? 

Mr. Mbgel. Yes. . , , v- -i.- 4: 

Senator Williams. You have been in that leadership position for 

12 years? 

Mr. Meqel. Yes. 
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Senator Wiliiams. Y ou were appointed by ? 

Mr. Meoel. President Kennedy, and I have been reappointed for 
succeeding terms.. . / 

Senator WiujAaM. A^legislative director of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, vdur organization ts made up of 500,000 teachers ? - tr> 

Mr. Meqel. Approximately. We are approaching 500,000. 

Senator WnjpaAjvis. Sctoetimes it is unwise to generalize from lim- 
ited ejsperienwJ and observation, but my limited observation suggests 
to melthat thete fire ma^y people who ate fully educated and tr^ed 
to be teachers and who want to be teacHers but w&o are unable to 
find jobs as teachers today. Is that accurate ? 

Mr. Meoeu That is a new problem today, another reason why this 
legislation is so apropos at this moment, ^uring the past 20 years, 
becausa of the tremendous increase in enrollment, we had a shortage of 
teacheibs. However, because the enrollment has decreased and because 
there ire today many more students in our schools of education thato 
there ^ere in the past, we are going to have a surplus of teachers. In 
fact, it 18 beginning to become evi dent. 

A recent gallop poll survey showed that there are li^ million stu- 
dents in colleges today training to become teachers. This is the largest 
aumbs^; m years. 

We aife going to have a flock of people who are trying to get jobs as 
teachers. Therefore, school administrators who are in positions of 
employment wiU have an opportunity, to do what I have maintained 
for a long time, and that is to be more selective in the quality of 
teachers they vput in the classrooms. 

Senator Woxiams. You made a comment on the excess cost formula 
of the bill. When you came to that conclusion, did you fiave the bene- 
tit of alternative formula or proposals we have had, such as Commis- 
sioner Burke? 

Mr. Mmm. No, they are my own, but I think what Commissioner 
. Burke sam nas ment. I think with the suggested studies the commit- 
tee can formulate a satisfactory program. We think having it done 
IS important. ♦ ^ 

Senator Williams. I can see advantage in the approach of Commis- 
sioner Burke^maximize the niflnber of youngsters who are disabled 
and handicapped getting an education. i 

Mr. Megeu I do not believe that to be a difficult factor. Practically 
evenr njiother or parent who has a handicapped child is aware of the ^ 
handicap. I know that from my daughter's experience. 

Senator WrLucAMS. When we get to excess cost, this could varv from 
re^on to region in the country. 

J[t. Mbgel. To some extent teachers' salaries varv from region to 
region. . ^ ^ 

Senator Williams. That is a big diflference. Salary levels vary from 
legion to region, ^ 

Mr. Megel. And State to State. There is onfe other point which I 
made m my statem^t : In big cities li^e New York andXJhicago, it is 
estimated that 10 percent of all handicapped people ^e in thos^ two 
cities. Ihe btates certainly should be encouraged to allocate additional 
tunas to such areas. 

Senator Williams. Do the percentages vary this much » 

Mr. Megel. Percentages? 
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Senator Wiimams. Of the handfcapped to t^e total Population? 
Mr. Meqel. My estimate would be 7 million handicapped, 10 per- 
cent would be 700,000 who would be in New York and Chicago, 

Senator Wiixiamb. What I am saymg, while greater numbers are 
obviously in these more concentrated populations, gettmg out m rural 
areas, to the disabled or handicapped come to the same percentage . 

Mr! Meoel. I doubt that. However, in rural areas you have addi- 
tional «>spense becauseVthe handicapped are farther apart and m af- 
ferent parts of the State, f , V J i. 1. 

Illinois has a system called home teachers— a blind teaxsherwho 
goes from home to home to teach blind children in their homes. There 
are several things which these teachers do. They not only teach blind 
children braille, but also teach the psychology of bhndness to parents 
so they can work with the blind child. 

In rural areas like Vermont, southern Illinois or m sparse areas 
like Nebraska, such a system works. While we see the greater part ot 
the money go to the larger cities, the terram of each State should 
determine aUocation of funds. . . 

Senator Whxiams. Mr. Megel, could you comment on the proviaon 
of S. 6 which requires the development of individualized written 
pland for the youngster to be served? . ^ . a 

Mr. Megel. I am not familiar with the question. Senator. Are you 

taUrinfi: about a State plan or a local .v . . 

Seimtor Williams. No, if teachers would have a responsibility to 
individualize education fnr the disabled youngster bemg served. 

Mr Megel. Yes, that is highly desirable for several reasons, to give 
the teacher a better idea of the needs of that individual child. Two, 
the local education office will have a record that can be compiled and 
given to the State compliance body. x • xu 

Senator Williams. The point is we do not want to be put in tne 
30-40 class size. We hope to have in our school system population of 
any class not to^exceed 20. We are making progress in reducing class 
size. Theref ore^a teacher who has some handicajpped people m classes 
should be giveA special privileges by having reauced class size. 
Is class size a legitimate collective bargaining issue? 
Mr. Megel. Yes, it is, and we have many contracts that specify 
class size. We have not been able to get class size down. It is a money 
matter. For instance, m Chicago it costs millions of dollars to reduce 
classsizebyone. Itisanearpensiveitem. / ^ 

' Senator Williams. Thank you very fauch. 
[Witness excused.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Megel follows : J 
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v> STATEMENT 

BY 

J CARL J. MEGEL, DIRECTOR 

DEPARTMENT OF L£GlSJLATION 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CiO 

BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE HANDICAPPED 



Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee: My name Is Carl J. Megel. 
I am the Director for the Department of JLegisUtion of the American Federation 
of Teachers, an organiration of nearly 500.000 claooroom teachers affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO. * 

We are pleased to have th/^ opportunity to speak In support of legislation 
*fhich Wbuld guarantee the right of, every handicapped child iti the United State, 
to an education to the extent of his capacities and to the extent possible to 
prepare him for gainful employment In accordance with his abilities. 

The world has^ l^een most unjust and unkind to the handicapped. Ancient 
nations ^nd tribes have Subjected untold misery arid even death to the handi- 
capped. Such cruelty was Inflicted even though their disability was rtot of 
their making and in most cases an accident of birth. 

There are approximately seven million handicapped children In our nation. 
All are in need of proper education facilities. Although many of these children 
are enrolled in our public schools, only a very few receive specUl education. 
One child may be getting an houi- a week of special therapy, a second child 
may be receiving Intensive training in reading skills while a third sits idly In 
a classroom unaided and neglected. 
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The truth io that hundreds of children In cUsorooms across our nation 
are failing to develop or to learn oimply becauoe they have never been 
identiiied nor have they been provided with opecial oervices. Other thouoando 
of handicapped children live iji large imperoonal otate ijiatitutions stagnating 
for lack of care, while other thousands are oimply sitting at home untouched ^ 
by any social or educational service. 

A handicapped individual, with latent ability to become fully or partially 
self- supporting, becomes a liability instead of an asset to our society when 
there is a lack of special education or training for full development of skills 
and talents. 

Training for employment is the special consideration of the President's ^ 
Committ«a for Employment of the Ha^ndicapped. It has b^n my privilege to 
have served, by appointment of the President, on this Committee fcr the past 
12 years. Their annual meeting is attended xxgularly by more than three 
thousand persons representing every state in the union. The purpose of this 
conference is to demonstrate the latent abilities of the handicapped to provide 
functional services for any employer. 

Rarely do yoq find a family in which there are no handicapped persons* 
In my own case two of my grandchildren were bom blind. The difficulty which 
they experienced in finding schools prepared to teach braHle or to supply 
braille textbooks, tape recorders and other essentials can hardly be documented 
In spite of these tremendous hardships, however, both of these young people 
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managed to graduate from a otate univeroUy with high honoro and are now 
gainfully employed, ' 

What lo true for the blind children lo true^for the deaf children and 
oven in a greater degree for the mentally retarded and otherwise phyoically 
handicapped. Moreover, another fact muot be considered. Of the more than 
oeven million handicapped children the greater numbers are to be found In 
our cltleo. At least 10^ of these handicapped children are living In New York 
and Chicago, Accordingly we support categorical aid to help the ^tates 
equalize their financial requirements with special consideration for large 
cities' handicapped population. 

Wo further support the following items; 

--require any state participating in this program to * 

pnovide a free appropriate^bllc education for all V( 
handicapped children; 



--provide federal payments of 75^ of the average 
additional costs required to provide education for 
handicapped children, and to be paid to a state for 
every child to whom they are providing a free 
appropriate public education; 

--require states to provide assurance that such funds 
are allocated as a supplement and in no case to 
supplant existing State funds; 

--allow the state to a right to formulate education policy 
for all handicapped children; 

^* 

--allow local Educational Agencies within the States and within 
prescribed limitations to exercise formulation of programs. . 
assign teachers and determine curricula In accordance 
^ >wlth local needs. 
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--handicapped children should be educated together with 
children who are not handicapped except in the moot 
severe cases; • ^ 

--olnce services for handicapped children require 

employment of teachers with special education training., 
we strongly recommend that direct allocation be made 
to colleges and universities which set up programs for. 
training teachers of handicapped children. 

In general we oupport Senate Bill No, 6, introduced by Senator Williams 
and othero» with opeclal attention to the above listed Items, 

We would estimate that auch a program would coot approximately two 
billion dollars In the first fiscal year. Increasing amounts would be expected 
In the oubaequent years« 

We thank the Committee / aH appreciate the opportunity to make this 

presentation. 
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• Senator Williams. Senator Rancjolph was called to the floor 
Mr. Dowling. / 

STATmEHT OP BICHAED J. DOWUHG, DIEECTOE OF LEGISLATIVE 
AHD LEGAL AITAIES, AHEEICAH SPEECH AHD HEA^mG ASSO- 
CIATION/ WASHIITGTOH, D.C." 

Mr. Do^NG. I mi Dick Dowling, director of legislative and legal 
allairs, American Speech and Hearing Association*^ 

The Aj^erican Speech and Hearing Association is a national scien- 
tilic and professional society made up of more than 20,000 speech 
pathologists and tjudiologists, 7,500 of whomivork in elementary and 
swjondary education settings. About twice that number, 16,000 to 
J:6,000 speech pathologists and audiologists, half of which are not mem- 
bers, work in public school settings and render their services to the 
following populations of handicapped children : 

1.1 million speech handicapped children, representing 52 percent 
of the speech-fiandicapped total; 44,430 hard-of -hearing cMldren, 
representmg 17 percent of the hard-of-hearing total; and 20,771 fleai 
dwJdren, representing 45 percent of the ^eaf total. 
• _ We have testified four times on the 93d Congress version of S 6- 
First, m March of 1973 here in Washi^on, then again in April 1973 
at subcommittee hearings conducted in Newark, N. J., and twice a^ain 
m May at hearmgs held in Boston, Mass., and Charleston, S.C 

In anticipation of those hearings and of Congress' deliberation of 
b. u and the important and difficult problems it poses, we took a com- 
preheMive survey of the speech and hearing consultants in the 50 
fetate departments of education. These were among the questions we 
asked: How do you classify handicapped children in your State? 
VVjiat are the criteria? Does your State currently require an "indi- 
vidualized written program ?" If not, why not ? Do you think one is ad- 
visable? We asked about special classes for childrto whose handicaps 
caI^lot be treated in the school setting. We asked about excess costs 
and about teacher-pupil ratios. 

We were4?ery disappointed with the results; they went all over the 
place. The consultants reported widely differing classifications for 
handicapped. In some States language was a handicap, and speech not. 
In others, speech was a handicap, but not language. Some States had 
no meamngful cnteria for classifying handicapped children at all. 
^ Among States that had concerned themselves with excess costs, for- 
mulas differed markedly, as did teacher-pupil ratios both extant and 
Ideal. Some States with current requii-ements for individualized 
written plans and others with no such requirements considered such 
plans as es^ntial for appropriate educational services to handicapped 
children. But other State consultants offered that individualized 
plans would generate more administration for special education sys- 
tems, and cause less education. 

For a time, we believed the nonuniformity of our survey's results 
rendered them useless. We have come to realize, however, that the • 
absence of uniformity is most significant, indeed. Because of it, we 
teel we must ask the subcommittee to assign at least present priori tv 
to S. 1264. ..v^ r J 



ASHA maintains its support for S. 6 as a more perfect, ultimate 
solution to the problem of providinff both the resources necessary to 
State efforts and the criteria according to which tJieir efficacy^ iind 
equity ciin be assured. But perfection, unfortunately, takes time. T7e 
believe that valuable time may and likely will ^e wasted if 
Congress imposes a new, relatively untested mechnnism on 50 sep^ 
arate and very distinct jurisdictioii, virtually an of which have 
only just begun to feel the impact of judicial and legislative c^ual 
opportunity mandates. We think that tune can be better utilized, at 
least in the near future, by providing the separate States the resources 
they need to accommodate their respective systems of educating the 
handicapped to the equal opportimity mandate each is receiving. This 
is not to say that important, vjbaUy necessary elements of S. 6 should 
not. be incorporated in S. 1264. We would like to see added to S. 1264 
such of S. 6^ provisions as those which call for State timetables for 
accomplishing the full educational opportunity ^als. State plans in 
detail. State priority setting with respect to ^verely handicapped 
children, due proce^ guarantees and affirmative action mandates, and 
th^ witUiolding of funds from noncomplying jurisdictions. At least 
for the immediate present, however, we would not like to see an elab- 
orate funding formula thrust upon the ' States- without further 
deliberation and, ultimately, a guarantee not present now that the 
formula finally adopted is equitable as well as effective. We agree with 
the Council on Exceptional C*hildren that the debate over the Best 
formula should not be permitted to hold captive the larger purpose of 
this legislation. 

A second major reason for our belief that the time fojr. final congres- 
sional action on S. 6 and its funding formula may not now be ripe 
relates to our concern that tiiis major funding program, arguably falls 
into the category of new funding programs. The President, as you 
know, ha9 promised to veto any such proems that come to his desk 
in 1975. We believe that S. 1264, representing a new funding level for 
an existing funding program, has a significantly better chance of final 
enactment this year* , 

I have a prepared statement which I would appreciate being 
included in the record. Senator, 

Senator Williams. It will be in^rted at the conclusion of your 

testimony. . , , ^ • * * 

Did you, in your summary just now, mclude the mam points oi 

your statement ? 
Mr. DowLiNG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. I did miss that last point. You were m agree- 
ment with the council, yet it sounded to me like you were Somewhat 
in disagreement. .j x- 

Mr. DowLiNG. I expressed concern that protracted consideration 
of fimding formul^is might hold needed resources pptive. 

Senator Williams. We had better get this clarified. You are talkmg 
about Mr, Weintraub's statement, are you not ? 

Mr. DowLiNG. The last sentence of the first paragraph on the last^ 

page, Senatot. i i.u i. 

Senator Willduvts. I get you. The teason I was not clear on that, 
we are certjrinly n^ going to let the debate over the best formula hold 
anything up here. is not a problem. 
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^ The other suggestion, your feeling that some of the more detailed 
^^nands of S. 6 are not practical. Now, is that what your conclusion 

Mr. powMNG. Yes, sir. We have reservations about the individual- 
ized wnttenplan reqtdrement. 

az^^^iJz^^^'^^^' Give me some of those aspects 9f S. 6 that you 
ma would be ultimata goals but not of immediate appUcation to the 
formula. 

Mr. Dowu^G. I ought first to reiterate our stWement's commitment 
to the munediate implementation of such S. 6 provisions as those which 
call for detailed State plans, State timetabSfes for achieving full edu- 
cational opwrtmiity, priority setting regarding severely handicapped 
cmidren, and affirmative action. and due process guarantees. We need 
tHi^ important initiatives and the sooner we have them, the better. 

we do have problems with the prospect of hnmediate, nation- 
mde implementation of the individuarized written plan reqmrement 
We wonder whether, by requiring more administration, wc Will invite 
less education. Those of our members who work in rehabilitation set- 
tmffs have been operating for some months now under the individ- 
ualized plan requirement of the Eehabilitation Act of 1973 ; some have 
expressed senous concerns about the viability and vitality of that re- 
qmrement--there seems to be a great deal of misunderstanding about 
It, widely diverse interpretations, very Uttle review and enforcement, 
and therefore virtually no assurance of the level of accountability the 
reqmrement was intended to foster. One i?eqiiircment confined in S. 6 
^eems not to have any more specificity thkn th^ one in the Rehabilita- 
tion Act, and that's a concern. One need^ handicapped programs that 
.rork; II, isn't enough any more that prcferam designs are high sound- 

What we would ask is that the individualized' written plan con- 
^pt called for in S. 6 be tried out on a limited basis, with Federal 
funding and with full Federal effort behind it, so that the product 
we achieve will be a higher ^rade individualized written plan than 
the one generated by the rehabilitation le^lation. 

I am not going to say^e do not need individualized written plans 
t^y. We do. But we stand a better chance of achieving the kind of 
objectives everyone /agrees we need to achieve if the requirements are 
such that thej can Be achieved, and by an orderly process. If it worloj, 
say in Illinois or I6wa, then we can apply the plan the Federal Gbv- 
emment has helped develop in other places. 

Senator Welliams. What is .the experience in the areas you kno;wr 
best, speech^ and hearing disability? Is the individualized plan a 
umque thing or a ^neral method of meeting an individuaPs particular 
educational situation ? 

You mentioned the Mount Carmel Guild. We had a hearing there. 
It would seem to me this was their method of operating, if a youngster 
vms known and indiyidualized in his respective educational process. 

Mr. Dowuxa. T think it's safe to sav. Senator, that the overwhelm- 

§ajority of special educators in the country utilize and rely very ^ 
V on the individualized plan in meeting the needs of their ' 
1 pupils. It's part of their training; it's part of their day-to-day 
isibihties. And, as you sav, it's part of the guild's method of 
ion. Without question, it^s an important part of the clinical 
E speech and hearing professionals working in the schools. 
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Our concern, though, does not reside with special educators, but 
with the teacher of the integrated classroom, the school principal, 
and the school adminisferator^ whether at th^ local or the State leveL 
These are the people who will mean success or failure for the indi- 
vidualized plan concept Unless they can have detailed instructions on 
iow the pmn is composed, oversee^, administered, and enforced, it 
win fail. 

Getting back to the Mount Carmel Guild— we're not talkmg a^bout 
a public school system here, but a rather raxified environment; an 
exemplary environment. 

Our recommendation would be that we create one of these very 
rarified environments in a State educational system and then show 
that model to the other States. Our concern is based on experience. 
The individualized written plan we hav^^new^der the Rehabilita- 
tion Act, so far as we caii see, does not ^ogfe well. We hate to see that 

happen here. , * v • j- 

Senator Williams. I am advised that this conclusion of the mdi- 
vidualized plan under the Rehabilitation Act has not come to this 
committee other ttan in your testimony. 

Mr. DowLiNG. I do not speak for the rehabilitation commumty. 
I speak for some of our members who are participants in State re- 
habilitation systems and from wKat conversations I have had with 
rehabilitation representatives generally. . i. j 

All of us agree rfiat the ide^ is great All of us are workmg hard 
to make it work. SlU I am saying is that it has not worhjad up to 
everyone's expectations. In fact^ it could have been better planned 
before it was implemented. I think it could have been better tested. 
I do not know how. 

I do not think that States or the Federal Government are able to 
do anything in an enforcement waj/, that they are either willing or 
able to do an'ything about an individualized written plan that fails, 
I am not so sure they have an accounting system that can assure that 
they wiU even know about an individualized written plan that fails. 
It IS those kinds^f considerations and these conversation? and input 
that led me to talk this way about this intlividualized written plan. 

4tthis point I order printed the prepared statemen^ofMr. Dowlmg 
and all statements and information supplied for the m;0i:^f those 
individuals that could not appear for the hearings. 

[Thfe information referred to follows :] 
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THE SPEECH AND HEARING PROFESSION 

The American Speech "and Hearing Aaooclation (ASHA) is a nation2U. scientific 
and prdfessional society made up of more than 20,000 speech pathologists and 
audiologlsto. The speech pathology and audiology profession is the primary . ^ 
dlQcipllne concerned with the systems, structures, and functions that make 
human communication possible; with the causes and effects of delay, maldevelop- 
msnt, and disturbance in human communication; and with the identification, eval- 
uation., and habilitation of individuals with speech, language and hearing dis- 
orders. Speech pathologists and audio logists considered "qualified providers*' 
under Medicare and Medicaid regulations must hold a Master's degree in their 
field of specialization and have completed a "fellowship year" of supervised 
clinical internship. These standards are also among those set by ASHA for achieve- 
ment, on tije part of potential service providers, of the ASHA Certificate of Clin- 
ical Competence in speech pathology or audiology. ASHA additionally requires the 

passing of a nation2a examination administered by the Educational Testing Service. 

> 

Princeton, New Jersey. ^ 

Speech pathology and audiology practitioners render their professional services 
in such settings as hospital speech and hearing clinics, free-standing outpatient 
speech pathology and audiology clinics, university outpatient clinics, outpatient 
rehabilitation centers (e.g., Easter Seal agencies^ , Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals. Head Start programs, private practice, and private and public schools. 
Among those in the nation's communicatively handicapped population with whom speech 
pathologists i^nd' audiologists work are the many thousands of Americans (including 
20 to 25 percent of all persons 65 and older) who experience bilateral hearing 
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loooeo of a magnitude oufflclent to seriouoly restrict their under otandlng of 
□pc^ch. Aloo Included are thooe Aizierlc«|io for whom cancer -caused roinoval of the 
Inryns reoulto In a total looo of voice, and thooe who experlcnifc a olgnlf leant 
reduction In language function (aphaola) ao a reoult of otroke. Clients addi- 
tionally Include children and adulto with ouch ldentlflaM.0 dloordoro ao recep- 
tive and/or ejtprcoolve language Impairment, stuttering, chronic voice dloordcra, 
and serlouo articulation problem& affecting ooclal, emotional, educational, and/or 
vocational achievement; and apeech and language dloordero accompanying conditions 
of hearing loss, cleft palate, cerebral palsv. mental ret^.rditlon, emotional dla- 
turbonce, multiple handicapping conditions, and other aensory and health Impalr- 
mento« , 

The moot recent federal goverament data puto at 20 million the number of com- 
municatively handicapped Americano.^ A report on the government *o otudy termed 
a population of 236,000 deaf Americano "a coni|J|(^vatlve total. The oome report 



estimated that some million Americana have "hearing problems of one type or 
another which are less severe than deafness but which Impair communication and 
hence social ef f Iclcncy. Americans plagued by central communication disorders 
(e.g., Impalrmeiiits of speech and language resulting from stroke otr caental retar- 
dation) were eitlmated at 2.1 million, and those with speech disorders at an 
astpnlshlng 10 million.^ 



^ Report of the Subcommittee on Human Communication and Its Disorders, National 
Advisory Neurological Diseases and Strolce Council (HIH), Human Communication 
and Its Disorders — An Overview , >Bethesda, Maryland (1969). 



^ Ibid . , p. 11. 
3 Ibid . , p. 13. 
^ Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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' SPEECH. LANGCAGE. AND HEARING SERVICES IN THE SCHOOLS 

About 40 percent of ASUA's total membership — more than 7500 Individual* — 
practiceo ito profession i-n elementary or secondary schools, including schoolo 
and cXasoes for the deaf. We calculate that this number>represento Just less 
than half the total number of speech, language, and hearing profeooionals employed 
In elementary. and secondary school settings; viz., there are approximately 16,000 
such professionals working In the /ichobls The population of handicapped chUdren 
served by thfea«j practitioners^ is as follows: 

1,122,232 speech handicapped children, representing 52 percent of the 
speech handicapped total; 
,44,430 hard of hearing children, representing 17 percent of the hard 
of hearing total; 
20,771 deaf children, representing 45 percent of the deaf total. 
Figures are not available on either thd number of language handicapped children 
in the nation or the number of language handicapped children receiving special 
education services in the oC^iOols. It should be noted that the percentages ex- 
pressed above refer to school-age children. The percentages relative to preschool 
age children receiving appropriate and necessary specUl services would' obviously 
be significantly lower. 
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State Law and Education of 'Hand iraooed Children; Issues and Recommendations, 
Frederick J. !^cintraub, Alan R. Abeson, and David L. Braddock, Arlington, va. 
CouncU for Exceptional Children (1971). 
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S.6> S.I256. AM) S.1264 

Mr. Chairman, ve are grateful for the opportunity you'vo o££ored uo to 
preocnt our vlewo on a moot critical laoue, involving whether thlo nation will 
put Ito taoney where Ito taouth lo with respect to the education of handicapped 
children. C^ta and leglolatureo around the country <iave begun finally to pro- 
claim that handicapped children have a right to education that lo equal, Irreo- 
pectlve of cootB neceooary' to make It bo, to the educotlon enjoyed by nonhiiiidi- 
capped children. But without action by thlo Subconaiittee, the proclamation of 
right win be a hollow one; the otatee simply do not have the wherewithal to ^ 
make the right to equal education a reality for handicapped children. Obvlouoly, 
you intend that the Sii^ommlttee act and 'act quickly an^ we cocnnond /oui. doing do. 

AStIA offered ito vlewo on the 93rd Congreoo verolon of S.6 four tlmeo: 
flrot in March of 1973 here in WaohlngLou, Chen again in April 1973 at Subconmit- 
tee hearings conducted in Newark, New Jeroey, and ^wlce again in May at hearings 
held in Boston, Maooachuaet^s*.and Qharleoton, South Carolina. 

At each of thes^ appearatjces, ASHA expressed dupport for the legislation's 
^oal of helping^'provlde quality special education services to all of the nation's 
special children. We f re still supportive of that goal » Ho are- also generally 
supportive of the thrust of ouch of the current legislation's provlolonsas those 
which call for ^etallG(i otate plans, state timetables for accomplishijig the goal 
of full educational opportunity, state priority-setting with respect (to severely 



handicapped children, du^ procfc-o Buurantees and affirmative action niandateo, and 

agencies, 
n^ncipally 



the withholding of funds from noncomplylng states and local educafpion 
ASHA bclleveo-that the responalblllty for providing education rests pi 
with the states. But ue al*»<i c«nc.:r t.*ltn. too authors of S.6 in thelt belief that 
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Dajor tftSrisbhoiblllty rcoliico trlth federal govemnenC to aoouro that federal conieo 
put at the'otateo* diopooal are utilised in the nation* o beot intereot, according 
to suidelineo reflecting that intereot. ^ 

During teotlcony before thio Subcomlttee on Har<;h 23, 1973, AS HA oade the 
folloiTing conrrent on S.6: 



Senator Hilliono* propoocd Educatid^ for All the Bondicnpped 
Act (S.6) recogniseo the reoponoibility of the oeparato 
otateo to provide free and opproprintc public education to 
all handicapped children* and cocnito the federal government 
to a ncccoaary aoointance role in ceeting thio criticnl goal* 

The Acerlcan Speech and Bearing Aooociation io enthuoinotic 
about the leginlatinn'o pronlDo» for the provinion of Quality 
opecinl educational oorviceo to all of thio country's opeclol 
children io cuch needed and long overdue. 

One of the leginlation'o coot appealing aopecto in btir vleu, 
io the otrategy it provideo to handicapped children and the 
profoooional^ involved in their educatinn for ulnning the klndo 
of educational oervicco that will enable thea to achieve full 
equality of opportunity. The propoool pointo out that oocs 
4.2 nlllion handicapped children do not nou receive tbene ap- 
propriate educational' oerviceo* ai^-that one laillion of theoe 
are esicluded entirely froa public ochool oyotcno. The Act lr>- 
plieo that while the federal govermsent apprccinteo the critical 
nature of the oituation, the otaceo, wherein the prlcary reopon- 
aibility for public education reoideo, often do not, operating 
ao they are under conotrained fincal reoourceo and other prea- 
oureo. And oo S.6 counoelo handicapped children, their parento, 
and the prof eooionalo who oharo reoponoibility for their educa- 
tion to illustrate for the otateo the ood but true otate of ope~ 
cial education* the needs which ouot be met if we are to achieve 
the goal of free and appropriate education for all of America *o 
handicapped children, and the coo to which must ^e shouldered by 
state and federal govermsento in meeting theoe needo. 
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Tba colloction □£ data .on a atatc-fay-atata baaia» i^hlcb rcaponda 
to □ nunbor of difficult but cnljicntly appraprlnte quoationo 
poocd by tbo prbpaoal, lo ncccaaary to tho dcvalapiscnt at an 
ovldo£^laxyc^cQ of tbo acopc caacnticl to any ouch llluotrotlon. 
Carllcr%^!^ycar, ASBli put S,6]a qucotlono to opcecb and hoar- 
ixi^ ^pxicultonto In tbo 50 otato dopartcsnto of education* and to 
rpnboro of olz of tho Aoaoclntian*a ccicntifi6 and/or education- 
oriented cotzslttcca. Included onons tho ^uerico t^ero tho follotf- 
injjs 

' !• 0OCO your otato have "crltorla" for claooifyin(j ao "hondi- 
cappcd" children uho aro *1sard->of->bcarin8, deaf, opeccb lopoired, 
... or children ulth opecific IcomlnQ dloabilitioo" attributoblo 
to opcecb, lonsuago, or bearing iopoiiT::^to? If co* ubat aro thoy? 

2. Doco your otato currently rcquiro on "Indlvlduallifcd ifrlt- 
ten prpgron** for each handicapped child? lo ona proctlccblo? . 
IJhcn and hotr ohould opoccb patholoQlato end audiolos^^o parti- 
cipato in ito prcporotlon and colntcnance? 

3. Dndor uhat circirnotoncco doco o chUd ffltb o opeccb, lon- 
gupQQ, or bearing} handicap require "opcclal claoooo, ooporotc 

tt ochoollnQy or other rcnovol of handicapped children fron tbo reg- 

ular cducotional envlrom^nt?" Uhat percontaQo of coi — iml cative- 
ly handicapped children ore ncti beinQ oervcd ttk thlo uay? 

4. Perhapo coot loport2uitly« uhat aro thd "odditional" and 
"excooo" cooto (i.o*, over and obovo the expenooo for dducating 
nonhandlcappcd, children) tiblcb caot ha cot if opeccb:, InnguaQe, 
mid bearing handicapped children arc to he provided equal educo-* 
tion? Hhat io tho rote of current roinburocnent of osceoo cooto 
for oervlcca to opeech, language^ catd bearing handicapped chil- 
dren? Upbn ufaat fonnulo lo tho relDburoeizent booed? Io it ade- 
quate? If not, hou tn>uld you change It? 

5. One extra coot io o lower teacber^upil rotio. What ohould 
the ratio be where speech, language, and hearing handicapped chil- 
dren are concerned? 

Ue were initially dioappointed by the reoulto of our ourvey, Vtt, Chairroan, be- 
cauoo of their singular lack of unifomlty. Soce states had no isoanlngful 'criteria 
for claoolfying handicapped children; of thooo that did, crltorln differed oarkedly. 
A fcti ototes had individualized written plan requirGoento of sorto, but most did 



not; and opokeomen for some of theoe latter claimed they hoped they would not have 
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to require ouch plann. Btceoo cooto were calculated In moot otateo» imt accord- 
ing to widely differing foroulae. And teacher-pupil ratioo, both extant and 
"Idcnl," varied oubotantlolly.^ 

For a tica, ifo believed the nonuniforolty of our ourvcy'o reoulto rendered 
then uoelooo. He have coi=3 to realf^e, however, that the aboenco of uniforolty 
io coot oignlf leant, indeed. Becauoe of it, wo feel we cuot aolt the Subcocalttee 
to aooign priority to S.1264. 

ASHA caintalno ito oupport for S.6 ao a core perfect, ultinato oolutlon to the 
problcn of providing both the reoourceo neceooary to otate efforto and the criteria 
according tp which their efficacy and equity pan be aooured. But perfection, un- 
fortunately, taUeo tlco. He believe that valuable tica cay and likely wUl be 
waotcd it the Congreoo Icpooeo a new, relatively unteoted nechanlcn on 50 oeparate 
ond very diotln*;t Jurifidictiono, virtually all of which have only luat begun to 
foel the Inpact of Judicial and legiolative equal opportunity candateo. He think 
that tine con be better utilized, at least In the near future, by providing the 
oeparate otates the reoourceo they need to accoccodate their reopective ayoteco 
of educating the handicapped to the equa^ opportunity mandate each io receiving. 

In the ceantloe, the Congreoa and the Adolniatration can addreoo the queotions 
that oiot be ancwered before a law o^ t^e proportiono ouggeoted by S.6 can be re- 
oponoibly enacted. He have doubto, for example, that a single funding forcula can 
be applied to largely rural and predoialnantly urban Otateo alike. He aloo wonder 
whether an -Individualized wtitten pUn" requirement io practicable, or whether, by 
requiring oore'adnlniotration, cuch a plan invites leoo education. He have no 
mQwersto theoe queotiono; nor, aUarently, does wyone else. We would hope that 
ancwero will be Qought; they can effectively "d expeditiouoly, we believe, 
through the mechanism of federally-admlniatered granta/contr^cts with state 
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dej«ret:3nta of education, collegeo and unlve„ltl«. and other appropriate 1,,.,.. 
tutlofUl and organizational 



A oecond pajor reaaon for our be^ef that the tine for final congroaalonal 
action on S. 6 cay not nov bo ripe relateo to our concern that thlo major funding 
progron arguably fallo Into the cateW of "neu funding prograna." The President 
hao proalocd to veto any "ouch prograno^t cone to hlo deok In 1975. He believe 
that S.1264. repreaentlng a ne» funding le^el for .„ exlotlng funding prograo. has 
a olgnlflcantly better chance of final enactnent. 

Finally. Hr. Chalman. ao between S.1256 and S.1264. „e ohould like to expreao 
our preference for the Utter propooal. for the ol^le reaaon that It vould pro- 
vide plannera at federal, atate.'and local levelo a greater degrce-of aacurance 
Hlth reopect to reaource-provlalon .ppyoprlateneoo uid conalotencyr 
Aoaln. Sir. we appreciate thlo opportunity to =*preao our vloro. 
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Kr* Chairman and I-laicbero of the SubcooolttCQ, I oia Joiaso A. Rarrlo, Preoldent 
of tho national Education Aaooclation, vhich rgpreoento l.T^llion pr|>feooional 
tcochora, each of t^hon coasa into frequent, if not daily, contact, with youth 
vho havo oeriouo learning dioobilitieo becauae o£ one or' more emotional, 
phyaical, or mantal handicap(o). V7e are extrcioely pleaoed that thio Subcononlttee 
ia again deaigtting legiolation to deal with an orea th<lt io replete with 
neglect and in ooise Inatoncea a total dioregard £or the baoic needo o£ handi- 
capped youth* There are oomz 7.8 million youth in thio country with handicapping 
conditiona, hal£ of whom are not being provided a baoic educotionol progrom 
that meeto their needo. 

A recent curvcy conducted by HEW reveal o that the information neceooary 
for a determination o£ the esceoo coot o£ educating handicapped children doeo 
not currently exlot jat either federal or otate levela because: (1) no otate 
hod acceao to information for all the requested categorieo; (2) the information 
obtained io relatively uoeleaa £or compariaon between otateo because reporting 
categorieo and definitions vary widely between otateo and common accounting 
procedures are not currently in uoe; (3) the nine otateo ourveyed eotimated 
that between 4.7 and 17.6 percent o£ their school-aged population required 
special education due to a handicapping condition; (4) new lawo in oeveral 
^^jj^tea (Maryland, North Carolina, and Maooachuoetto) may make it impoooible to 
report information by traditional dioabilitieo and conoiderably broaden the 
population-^of children eligible for opecial education. The state of the art 
of diotributing funda on the baoio of exceso coot for handicapped youth io 
preaently in a stage of incomplete metamorphooio. 

We urge the Subcommittee to move legiolation as expeditiouoly oo pooolble through 
the legiolative process. The handicapped youth of our afflu^nf society should 
not be made to suffer the extreme pains of despair and educational neglect 
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due to counterproductive political hang-upo. 

In the event Congrcoo doeo not approve Aegtolotlon within o reooonoble 
oinount of tto, «e then ougsoot that the '•Roodolph An^ndment," S. 1264, which 
ertendo for tvo yearo the oo-coUed «»Hathloo Amendment" to the "Educotlon Amendments 
of 197V', Title VI -B, Education of the Hondlcopped Actf, be approved. 

Should congrcoo gront the requested two-year extenolon of the "Randolph 
Acondcent" to the "Hathlao Anifndnant" with an authorization of $680 million, 
wa olncereiy hope that the approprlatlono proceoa doeo not lag too far behind 
m deallna with the educational needo of approximately eight million hondlcepped 
youngotoro In thlo country of great wealth and compaoolonate people. 

We agree with the language of S. 6 that otlpulateo that each atate applica- 
tion muot oet forth effective procedurea for acquiring and dlooeminatlng to 
teachero and admlnlotratoro of progromo for handicapped children olgnlflcant - 
information derived from educational reoearch, demonetratlon, and elmllar 
projecto.^and for adopting, vrtiere appropriate, promlolng educational practlcea 
developed through ouch projecta. 

We reconmiend that language be Included In S. 6 that encouragea non-profit , 
organlzatlona Whoee conatltutuento poooeoo olcllU end technlquea of Imp.rtlng 
information to Initiate dlooeminatlon of educational actlvltlee ee described 
above m conjunction with local and otate education ogencleo and other public 
mstltutlono. further reconnnand that the National Inotltute of Eduction 
' oet aelde appropriate fundo to conduct reoearch and dlooemlnate Information to 
state and locol education agencleo regarding educational reoearch, demonetre- 
tlon projecto, and promlolng teaching practlceo f^ the educationally hondl- ^ 
copped , 

Ho,agree that 1978 chould be eotabllshed a« a target date br«hlch each 
y otate caiat Include all hondlcopped youth In on appropriate program that 

encosipaooeo their need.dlf ferencea In termo of profeeolonally trained peroonnel, 
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cqulpcsnc, catorlr^lo, ond other boolc rooourcoo. 

^ Q long-otondlng policy «hlch procludoo our ondorocnmnt of the uoe 

of pub Uc^f undo for non-public cducotlon purpoooo. 

Wo aro plcaood thot language lo included that guaranteoa procedural 
oafoguardo in dccloiono regarding identification, evaluation, and educational 
placcoant of handicapped children ao well ao provtOlSg for due '^rocooo, 
hearing and eaccolning all relevant tecordo with recpect to the aboV^^^lioted 
procooooo. Wo arp «l.o ecpccially pleaoed with language inaurtng th-t taoting 
ond evaluation naterialo and procedurea ucili«d for the purpose of evaluation 
and placesont of handicapped children will be oelocted and admlniot«ited oo ao 
not to be racially or culturally diocrimlnatory. * 

Ho,, feel that tho Chief State School Officer ohould appoint the ncmbero of 
the State Planning and Advioory Panel inotead of the Governor, becauoe language 
of the bill givoo to the St ,te Planning and Advioory Panel the reoponoibility 
of notlf>-ing th« Chief State School Officer when it findo that there hao been 
Gubotantial failure on the part of either the otate or the local education 
agency to carry out the rcqulresiBnto of any provioioa of this act. We aloo 
want to raioe the quootion ao to what conotituteo a oubotantial failure in the 
preceding otatesant. In order to aooure continuity of meinberohip on and 
unlforolty of eoforceissnt by the panel, we cuggeot that otandard procedureo be 
included ao a part of the language of thio act.- 

We feel that ultlnate Gnforceaent chould reot with an agency of the 
federal govom^iant in ordor to aooure a high degree of coaipUance. 
^ In the matter of progron daoign of individulized written education 
progrono at the lotai agency level, we cuggeot that any ouch plana evolve ao a 
recult of informal dlQcuooiono aniong parento, otudento, tenchcri, ana other 
appropriate ochool peroonnel. iFe fe^il that the tern "oitual ag^eeinent" caacko 
too cucK of a fornal contractual arrangcnant . 
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Ao for otate piano ao per oecClon 613(b), we feel that otate and local 
agencieo that are oparoely populoteil and have great dlotancco between ochoolo 
mtght have an Inourcountable burden in trying to provide educational cervlceo 
for handicapped youth unleoo oo=a kind of an acco==odatlon lo deolgned to 
recady thlo oltuatlon ouch ao regional recource centero for the handicapped 
eotabllChed and maintained by the otate, or oeveral local agencieo pooling 
recourceo and providing education cervlceo for the handicapped. It might aloo 
be of help If handicapped Individual o ^re categorized In termo of the klndo 
of handicapping condltlono and their oeverlty. The otate and local agencies 
could then uoe thooe data oo a baalo for determining chlch agency would take 
the reoponolblllty for providing educational oervlces for each category. 

He aloo ouggeot that language be included in this leglolatlon that 
eotablioheo a coinprehenoive oystem of career education for handicapped with 
enphaoia on counoeling and guidance beginning in the elWntary grcdea continuing 
through Job-placeEsnt and on the Job folloa-up in terma of growth and development 
as exhibited in promotiono, advancement, and the obtainmsnt of career ^taf***. 
Such a career ladder approach muat accentuate the poaitive talents of these 
handicapped individuals and prepare them for more meaningful and productive role a 
as tax-paying citizeno, We auggeot, where appropriate, that this provisfon, if 
enacted ao a part of be utilized in conjxinction with the appropriate 

provlaiona of the Vocational R*habilitation Act, the Vocational Education Act, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and other federal leglolatlon that applie 

JJe aloo want to congratulate the Subcomiaittee for its recognition of the 
need for affirmative action languoge. He suggest, howler, that language be 
included that requires the filing of an affirmative action program annually with 
the Comml BO loner and the Equal Employolant Opportunity Commiasion. We aloo 
inoist that federal legislation comply with civil rig^ta statutes, be consistent 
with the constitutional provision respecting the establishment of religion, and 
provide for Judicial review as to its constitutionality. ^ . 
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He think that 8. 6 to a cosrprehcuolve bill that will besln to provide 
educational prosrona for the four million handicapped being oerv#d and extend 
thoCQ prosrcno In ocope for the approitlmtely eight nllllon handicapped Indlvlduolo 
whoae educational naedo are baalcally utt=3t. 

tho E3A consratulatea the Subcoziilttee for Ito extraordinary effort on the 
^•Education for All Handicapped Children Act" on behalf of handicapped Indlvldualo. 

He thank the Subccziilttea for Inviting the NBA to teotlfy. 
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The National Easter Seul Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
Wishes to express its support of S.6 and S. 1264. These bills which concern 
the Education for the Handicapped Act would provide more adequate financial 
osslstonce to States than under the 1976 authorizations. 

S.6 sets forth a series of conditions States must meet In order to be 
eligible for such entitlements, and S. 1264 increases the authorizations for 
appropriations for grants to States to promote and stimulate education programs 
for the handicapped. We believe both of these measures would promote 
advancement tov/ards the goal of providing every child, impaired phyiically or 
mentally, with an appropriate type of free education. 

Because of our Society's pioneer efforts and major role in promoting 
legislation and programs to eliminate architectural barriers, we ore particularly 
gratified to note the inclusion of a new section in S.6 to pay States part of all 
of the costs of altering existing school buildings and equipment to make them 
accessible to and usable by handicapped children. There is ample evidence that 
many handicapped children are excluded from schools solely on the basis of physical 
obstacles. 

The need for changes in the Education for the Handicapped Act has been 
forcefully and dramatically documented in prior reports to the Senate by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare and in the public hearings it has held. 
The Council for Exceptional Children's compilation of the State laws and legal* 
mandates relating to the education of handicapped children and the status of State 
education programs provide the substantive basis and indicate the urgency for passage 
of these measures* 
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The NaUonal Egsl-er Seal Societ-y for Crippled Children and Adulfs has a 
long hisfory of concern for the education of handicapped cfiildren. \\ is a 
maffer of record \\\o\ our organization is responsible for promoting special education 
laws in many States, for underwriting the salaries of special education personnel in 
State departnients of education^ for pioneering special education classes, for 
establishing education for homebound children and for promoting the recruitment 
and training of special education teachers. Our interest has continued to this day. 

Currently we are serving over 6,002 handicapped children in 92 
communities, primarily in preschool programs. Although we serve mainly children 
with orthopaedic and neurological disorders in these programs, we admit a 
substantial number of children with learning disabilities, emotional problems and 
multi-handicapping conditions including mental retardation. Our services go 
beyond cognitive learning as handicapped children require a wide range of physical 
restorative services such as physical therapy, occupational therapy and speech 
and hearing services. While our programs are designed for the child primarily, 
^ they also include parent education and parent Jnvolvement. We can testify to the 

rewards resulting from preparing these children for entry into regular and special 
classes in the public school system. 

In reviewing the bills, we note that emphasis has been placed on the 
responsibility of the State. and local education agencies in 'assuring educational 
services to handicapped children and rightly so, as education has always been a 
public responsibiHty. But we are disturbed by the failure of S.6 to make explicit 
the utilization of education resources of voluntary agencies by the public school 
system.' There are situations in which an appropriate education may only be 
ERIC available through the programs of non-pr6fif Organizations. Voluntary agencies 

^ 36i 
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have served handicapped children for the past 30 or 40 years and have the 
expertise and facilities that many public school systems presently lack. These 
resources represent an important alternative to providing education through the 
public school system. Wilbur Cohan, recognized as a leader in administrative 
planning in HEW, has stated that: "one of the areas that voluntary agencies can 
and should make a real contribution is in the education of very young children". 

Federal courts have mandated that every child must be given a free 

education. In Nev/ York and Colorado the Commissioners of Education have 

interpreted the Federal court's decision to mean that the education must be 

provided in the public school system. We believe it was the intent of the Federal 

court to guarantee an education to the unserved and that it was not their intent 

to eliminate the voluntary agencies as a resource. The partnership which has 

existed between many public school systems and voluntary. agencies serving the 

handicapped should be continued. 

« 

When Senator Williams.presented S.6 to the Senate on January 15, ^9750 
he stated: "J believe that it is time for us to also bi^ijer^y clear about the primary 
responsibility that the States have in carrying out and assuring to each child withffi 
their State, the guarantees of the Constitution". The word "assuring" does not 
necessarily mean that education must be provided only through the public school 
system. There is need for clarification of the role of voluntary agencies as an 
alternative means of providing educational services to the physically handicapped. 
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We support S. 1264 which would increase the authorization ceiling 
for 1976 and 1977 to $665 million. Many States are unable to fund expanded 
education services through State taxes as their revenue has decreased as a 
result of unemployment. Increased costs of public assistance and Medicaid has 
added to their financial difficulties. In many local communities the property 
tax has reached a level beyond which it will be difficult to go - yet the needs 
of public schools are very real. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our concerns on behalf of the 
o ' * 

physically handicapped. 



5/6/75 
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The Hational Congress of Organizations of the Physically Handicapped 
is pleased to have the op|>ortunity to comment to the SubK:ominittee on 
the Handicapped of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
S.6, S.1256, and S.1264. 

The NCOPH is a national coalition, organized in 1958, of member clubs 

and organizations of self-help groups of adults who are physically 
■ ' It 
handicapped, with representation in all of the States in the U.S. 

Current membership includes more than 45 organizations (some with 

numerous chapters) representing approximately 200,000 adult p'ersona 

who have some type of physical disability. The membership of COPH is 

highly interested in the implementation of this legislation to provide 

additional educational opportunities for handicapped vhildren, for 

pcnjy of ufl know from first-hand experiences of the insurmountable 

problems of the past faced by such children, their parents, and numer^ 

ous others in the advocacy role concerned with them and their needs. 

we are most hopeful relative to this legislation that it will play a 

significant part in ending the frustrations and unrewarding experiences 

handicapped' children have had for too many years I 

The Sub--Committees consideration of the 3 bills referred to is moving 
in a progressive direction to assure equal opportunity to all handi- 
capped children for appropriate education and training services. Re- 
taining 1978 aa the target for full implenentation of the legislation 
should provide a strong impetus in asauriny Lhat every effort will be 
made to meet the mandate. 

There appears to be widespread concern that the level of appropriations 
being considered is inadequate to permit school districts to provide 
fpr the needs of a large number of severely handicapped children as 
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Goon ao 1978 or oven by 1980 or later. During the phaae-in period, 
budget miocationo for adniniatrative and Special Resource peraonnel 
must be controlled in some way to secure the utilization of the 
majority of the fundo for clafloroom teachers and other neceooary 
para-profeooional peraonnel* V7e believe there io practicality in 
contracting with private agencies operating Developmental Programs 
for those identified children 0-5, including the sharing of funds 
for qualified persdnnel, utilizing some existing facility, equip- 
ment and personnel resource. Some private organizations have 
pioneered developmental Day programs for a wide variety of young 
children as well as teen-agers with a wide range of handicapping 
.conditions as well as variation in 'severity of limitations. Some 
of these programs have produced excellent results for severely handi- 
capped children; however, such programs typically have been under- 
funded from voluntary sources, and of necessity have required pay- 
ment of fees (where possible) on the part of parents. Cooperative 
contractual arrangements with the adequate private program centers 
for the very young (0-5) could have excellent advantages in the firot 
years of the phase-in process, to assure provision of services at 
lower cost factors, which arrangement should be assistive in managing 
within budget restrictions on the part of the Federal, state and 
Local governmental bodies. 

Integrating children with handicaps into regular classrooms and 
utilizing resource room teaching for specific learning problems will, 
we hope, begin to minimize the need for labelling and categorizing 
children into various sub-groups related to disability diagnosis. 

The requirement for individualized programs for each child ie excellent. 
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Securing parent agreenent io quite important to the development of 
the Chi Id 'a maxicium potential. For many reaoono, in oome cases, 
aoi2s parents may need a great deal of assistance in determining a 
course of action or agreeing on a program placement that would 
be determined to henefit^eir handicapped child. In severe sitlia- 
tiona, some mechaninm focuoc^on the needs of the child needs to 
be available to assure that existing services can bp provided to 
Chi IdreW^even if there is parental objection. Early intervention 
into some situations on behalf of some handicapped children could 
allo%r for remediation of detriments to education and learning in the 
pro-school years. 

tJe have some concerns about the declining quality of the 'Ssa^S tart 
prograno in some sections of the country, and particularly as they 
might relate to cccnp6unding the problems of some handicapped child- 
ren enrolled therein. Unless there is maintained some structure, 
and standard of performance, including qualified professional direc- 
tion and management, it is quite possible these programs should be 
abolished and the funds being used for them provided to local school 
systems to develop early educational programs for high-risk, special 
need children. 

Development of regional resources io a nuot for low-frequency severe 
disability children, such as autism, multiple handicaps r ^eaf-blind 
impaired in order that these children can be served and remain as 
near their home communities as possible. At the moment, we believe 
there io a severe shortage of trained personnel. If no appropriate 
school program^ exists, some of these children may remain out of 
school aq result of parent choice, rather than accepting an inappro- 
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priate placement. 



We are conconcerned that NONE of the appropriationa uh^er considera- 
tion are ear-marked for remodeling of school buildings to give them 
barrier-free, design so that physically ha;ndicapped students can have 
freedom of mobility to the extent their individual progress warrants. 
This seems to be an essential area for attention, whether the children 
use wheel chairs, walkers, 9r are ambulatory with braces, or other 
types of equipment or appliances. Inaccessible facilities, and lack 
of special transportation means has been a major problem in the past 
in providing for the education of thousands of students ^ho are handi- 
capped. A few segregated schools, lumping all those labelled "handi- 
capped- together in especially designed facilities are not the answer. 

Behavior modification and attitude influence courses of instruction^, 
for classroom teachers should be operative NOW to assure favorable 
rapport and a normal learning environment for all children. We are 
especially concerned about ther attitudes of classroom teachers who 
are already in teaching positions nationwide. A fcrnalized plan, on- 
going in nature should be underway at present^to develop appropriate 

sensitivity and attitudinal reform on the part of many classroom instruc- 

Q 

tors, who have no particular background in any of the tenets that might 
be linked with 'special" education and th^ peeds of the students. Ad- 
ministators and Resource Specialists, such as Speech Clinicians, Psycho- 
logists, School social Workers, Rehab Counsellors, etc. have begun to 
consider basic planning for comprehensive education of handicapped 
children, even those with severe disabilities, but the handicapped chil- 
dren's opportunities will be limited by attitudinal barriers, and the 
possibility of an -unwelcome" attitude in regular classrooms, if some 
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course or periodic workshops, etc. are not instituted «oon , for 
existing clasaroom teachers who need basic orientation to the challenge 
presented by expanding educational opportunities for handicapped chil- 
dren within the regularly established school settings. 

The weighted formula factor for individual handicapped student* seems 
more equitable than the f orroer , payment of a per centage of the excess 
costs. Also, we have noted that some excess costs are created in one 
way or another. In smaller population areas, for example, where child- 
ren are classified as TNR and sent to a segregated school, all the 
facility costs are inflated because of the small number of child^;-en 
in the building. Teacher and para-professional salaries would be 
^ the same if such programs were transferred to an elementary school 
building housing regular classes and scljool children.* TMR children 
could eat lunch in the same cafeteria utilized by others in the school, 
use the same restrooms, the music room, the playground equipment, 
shop and home ec or living center equiment and facility space on a 
shared time basis with other school students, and with increased num- 
bers using special equipment resource, etc., the excess costs would 
be less. \, 

Handicapped children enrolled in parochial schools should also be 
able to receive special education services, including transportation, 
resource expertise, fecial text materials, etc. ^ 

In conclusion, we urge affirmative action in employment practices in 
considering qualified teachers, para-professix3nals , resource Specialists 
etc. who may be handicapped, such ^s blind, paralyzed, deaf, etc. in 
staffing school systems. State Education Agencies, etc. We commend 
the Sub-Committee for their continuing efforts to enhance the education 
opportunities for the handicapped, as well as the entire student population. 
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This report is sent to you because of your indi- 
cated interest in the work of the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office. 

It is one of many reports sent by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to the Congress in 
recent^ months. Additional copies are available on re- 
quest forBtudent use. 



Assistant Comptroller General 
Policy and Program Planning 
U.S. General Accounting Office 
441 GSt. NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20S48 
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QOMPTROULER GENERAL OP THE UNITED STATES 
WASIHINOTON. O.C. Z0!UO 



B-16403l(l) 



To the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President pro tempore of the Senate 

This is our report on Federal programs for the education 
of the handicapped. The programs are administered by the 
Office of Education and the Social and Rehat^il itation Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

We made our review pursuant to the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and tte--Accpunt ing and Auditing Act 
of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67) . ^ 

We are sending copies of this report to the Director, Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, and to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 




Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S 
REPORT TO fUE CONGRESS 



DIGEST 



WHY THE REVIEW WAS MADE 

Congressional concern over the re- 
sponsi veJiess of Federal programs in 
meeting educational needs of the 
handicapped led 6A0 to review the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare's (HEW's) major programs. 
These included special education, 
vocational education, and vocational 
rehabi 1 i tati on programs'. 



FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
Baaio eituatian 

HEW estimates that more than 2 mil- 
lion handicapped individuals have 
been afforded education and reha- 
bilitation opportunities in the 
last 5 years. Despite this growth, 
approximately 60 percent of the 
estimated 7 million handicapped 
children in the United States do not 
receive appropriate educational serv- 
ices enabling them to have equality 
of opportunity. 

One million are excluded entirely 
from the public school system, and 
during the 1971-72 school year only 
16 States provided special educa- 
tional services to more than 50 per- 
cent of their estimated school -aged 
handicapped population. 

Vocational education and rehabili- 
tation programs are essential compo- 
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nents in providing comprehensive educa- 
tional services to the handicapped. Ed- 
ucators feel that 75 percent of the phys- 
ically disabled and 90 percent of the 
mentally retarded dould v>ork if given 
the proper education and training. Few . 
of the handicapped, however, are em- 
ployed today and billions of dollars 
are spent annually to support the depen- 
dent handicapped. 

ConcerHa for educational needs of the 
handicapped has resulted in a number 
of new programs dLring the past f ew « 
years. 

Although about 90 percent of the cost 
of educating the handicapped is funded 
with State and local mon6y. Federal 
funds increased from a negligible amount 
in fiscal year 1966 to several hundred 
million dollars in fiscal year 1973. 
These programs are administered by at 
least 14 separate organizational units 
in HEW. 

Barriere 

— '. — '1 

Numerous barriers confront the tiandi- 
capped, severely hampering and often 
keeping them from receiving necessary 
education and training. 

Few locations in the Nation provide a 
full range of educational services 
comprehensive an(l flexible enough to 
meet the needs of all handicapped 
children. In many instances appro- 
priate educational services are not 
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provided because the delivery system 
for special education ts fragmented 
and uncoordinated. 

Severe ^aps exist in the educational 
services available. Limited avail- 
ability of educational programs and 
restrictive eligibflity requirements 
often keep handicapped individuals 
from progressing sequentially through 
a special educational program. In- 
stead of becoajing self-sufficient 
many remain dependent on society. 

Although Federal programs have helped 
the handicapped, they have not effec- 
tively assisted in the removal of 
th^e barriers. Improving the pro- 
grams* effectiveness will require 
Increased emphasis on planning, allo- 
cation of funds to areas of greatest 
need and benefit, and program evalu- 
ation. 

6A0 did not review the adequacy of 
funding foK the programs; however, 
it recognizes that more Federal , 
State, and/or local funds will 
probably be needed to serve all 
handicapped individuals. (See 
p. 13,) ' ' 

Plarming for aervioee 

Establishment of many separate Fed- 
eral programs for assisting the 
handicapped intensified the need 
for coordinated planning among Fed- 
eral agencies. There has been 
little systematic effort, hov;ever, 
among agencies to coordinate plan- 
ning to help insure more comprehen- 
sive provision of services. 

Programs for special education remain- 
fragmented and scattered across a 
variety of administrative units, each 
operating without knowledge of what 
the others are doing--where they are 
putting their resources and to what 
extent specific needs are being met. 



Similar situations are evident at 
State and local levels. 

Lack of reliable data about the handl 
capped, such as the types, severity, 
and location, contributes to planning 
weaknesses. (See p. 24.) 

Allocation of funde 

Because Federal funds for educating 
and training the handicapped are not 
allocated on the basis of priorities 
established for meeting the greatest 
educational needs, program managers 
lack assurance that 

—handicapped children are provided 
an equal opportunity for educa- 
tional assistance, 

— fund^ are targeted to program ob-' 
jectives, and 

--the impact of Federal programs is 
maximized. 

A large portion of the Federal funds 
is allocated to States according to 
fixed formulas containing factors 
which may actually result in inequi- 
ties in the opportunities available. 

The Eoucation Amendments of 1974 
(Public Law 93-380) amended part 8 
of the Education of the handicapped ' 
Act to require that starting with 
fiscal year 1976, funds be made'^ 
available to States only after they 
submit an amendment to the required 
State plan which shows in detail the 
policies and procedures which the 
State will undertake in order to 
insure the education of all handi- 
capped children and insure that all 
handicapped children' in the State in 
need of special education are Iden- 
tified and evaluated. The amended 
State plan must also establish a 
detailed timetable for providing 
full educational opportunity for 
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all handicapped chil^n. Other 
progrftms for the eduction and train- 
ing of the hanUJcapped discussed in 
this report dO rm contain a similar 
requirement. 



States have used various methods and 
criteria for distributing Federal 
funds but have made little effort to 
identify needs as a basis for allocat- 
ing the funds. As a result. Federal 
agencies do not have assurance that 
funds have been targeted to areas of 
highest need. 

Federal funds are intended by the 
Office of Education for use as a 
catalyst toUnitiate and expand 
special education programs. Al- 
though some federally funded proj- 
ects have been duplicated by State 
and local agencies, those projects 
that best produce catalytic effects 
have not been identified for alloca- 
tion of funds. (See p. 39.) 

Evaluation 

Evaluation systems of Federal, State, 
and local agencies responsible for 
administering federally supported 
ediication programs for the handi- 
capped have not provided information 
essential for effective program 
management. 

For example, rather than profvidlng 
information on quality or degree of 
success, data collected on programs 
and projects has centered on statis- 
tics, such as numbers of children re- 
ceiving educational services and 
dollars spent. Little information on 
program results has been provided. 

As a result. Federal, State, and local 
program managers cannot always 

—detect ineffective programs and \ 
projects. 



-redirect existing programs or plan 
for more effective programs, or' 

-synopsize and disseminate results 
of effective programs and projects 
to help other educators and admin- 
istrators. (See p. 52.) 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

HEW should implement procedures for 
systematic planning among organiza- 
tions responsible for educating and 
training the handicapped. 

A comprehensive plan should be devel- 
oped with each organization's respon- 
sibility clearly defined. The plan 
should provide for 

--systematic collection of data about 
the handicapped (see p. 37), 

—development of a system for assist- 
ing the States to identify and es- 
tablish priorities for the full 
range of comprehensive educational 
needs of the handicapped (see 
p. 49), 

--establishment of effective program 
and project monitoring and evalu- 
ation systems wherein results are 
measured against objectives (see 
p. 59), land 

--establishment of procedures to re- 
directfprograms on the basis of 
effectiveness evaluations (see 
p. 59). 

Other recommendations related to 
these areas are discussed on pages 
50 and 59. 

AGENCy ACTIONS AND UNRESOLVED ISSUES 

HEW concurred with GAO's recommenda- 
tions and described actions taken or 
planned to implement them. 
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MATTERS FOR CONSIDERATION 
BY THE CONGRESS g 

The Congress should consider 

--amending pertinent legislation 
which earmarks funds for the ed- 
ucation of the handicapped in^ 
manner similar to the recent 
amendments to part B of the Edu- 
cation of the Handicapped Act 
which require the establishment 
of detailed plans for undertaking 
a comprehensive needs assessment 
in order to receive funds. 

—eliminating those formula alloca- 
tion factors in authorizing legis- 
lation which may result in inequi- 
ties in the opportunities available 
to the handicapped. (See p. 50.) 



HEW agreed on 'the importance of hav- 
ing needs assessments but thought 
that withholding funds to achieve 
this would be too harsh a penalty 



•and suggested that the Congress con- 
sider building into the law positive 
incentives for States to adopt such 
assessments. HEWs comments, how- 
ever, were made before enactment of 
the August 1974 revisions to part B 
of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act which require that funds be 
made available to States only after 
they have established the necessary 
policies and procedures to make a 
comprehensive needs assessment. 

HEW, on commenting on GAO's recom- 
mendation to eliminate those formula 
allocation factors in the legisla- 
tion which may result in unequal op- 
portunities available to the handi- 
capped, suggested that modifications 
of the State allocation formula un- 
der the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
should be deferred until the find- 
ings of a Rehabilitation Services 
Administration study on this 
formula are avfi lable, GAO believes 
that the study data will be useful 
to the Congress in considering its 
recommendation. 
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CHAPTF-.R 1 
INTRODUCTION 

An estimated 7 million children in the United Stato* 
have mental, physical, emotional, or learning handicaps that 
require some special educational services. Only an 
estimated 40 percent (or 2.8 million) of these children are 
receiving the education they need . One million are excluded 
entirely from the public-school system, and dur i ng the 
1971-72 school year only 16 States provided special educa- 
tional services to more than 50 percent of their estimated 
school-aged handicapped population. 

The Commissioner of Education stated in his fiscal year 
1971 annual report to the Congress, that money spent in 
providing equal educational opportunity for the handicapped 
has proven to be a good i nves tmen t - - not only in terms of 
providing the handicapped the opportunity for work as human 
beings but also in meeting various manpower needs in the 
Nation. 

Vocational education and rehabilitation programs are 
essential components in the provi-sion of comprehensive 
educational services to the handicapped. Educators feel 
that 75 percent of the phy s ica 1 ly ■ d i sabled and 90 percent of 
the mentally retarded could work, either in the competitive 
job market or a sheltered workshop, ]_/ if given the proper 
education and training. However, the Office of Education 
(OE) estimates that only 23 percent of the handicapped 
children leaving school will be fully employed, go on to 
college, or participate in a sheltered workshop. Several 
billion dollars are spent annually for suppo r t i ng .t he 
handicapped dependent on society. 



1/Provides supervised employment, ^ork experience, and/or 
vocat ional^ t rain ing for handicapped individuals wh^^ 'are 
usually too severely handicapped to work in the competitive 
job market. 
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One of the few available benefit-cost analyses of the 
vocational rehabilitation program showed that 170,000 / 
disabled persons were rehabilitated in fiscal year 1967.1/ 
The analyst's estimated increased lifetime earnings at about 
j« $4.7 billion, or a return of about $8 for each dollar spent 

^ on rehabilitating these individuals. Taxpayers share 

substantially in the^e returns through increased taxes paid 
by fhe rehab i 1 i tants and the reduction in tax - suppor ted 
payments for their maintenance. ^ 

KHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
EDUCATING THE HANDICAPPED ? 

^he Congress has recognized that all levels of 
government must develop opportunities for the handicapped 
and has expressed that the Federal Government shall work 
jointly with the States and their citizens to devtTlop rec- 
omn^enda t I ons and plans of action which will 



\ 



-provide educational, health, and d i agnos t i e. serv ices 
for all children early in life, 

-insure that every ha ndi trapped person receives an 
education appropriate to his needs, 

-insure that the handicapped have the special services 
and assistance the'y need to live f irl 1 and productive 
1 ives , 

-examine changes that technological innovation will 
make in the problems confronting the handicapped, 

-in^siire that handicapped persons have equal opportunity 
to eiivjage in gainful <»mployment, 



• iwrease research on all aspects of all types of / 
hliMid i caps , ^ ^ ^ 

-insure close attention to pnd evaluation of all 
aspects of diagnosis, evaluation, and classification 
of handicapped ind i v i tlua 1 s , and. 



2^/Ronald Con ley, "A Benefit- Cost Analysis of the Vocational 
Kv^hab I 1 i ta t ion Program," I he .h) urinal o f Human Reso urces , 
Spring 19b9, p. lib. " 
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--insure review and evaluation of all Federal programs 
for the handicapped and close examination of the 
Federa 1 ro le . 

WHAT !S TiiH FhDt:i<AL I NVOl.VIiMliNT ? 

On sever a 1 occas i ons the Cong res s has express ed concern 
and interest in insuring that all handicapped persons live 
as independenXJjr and se 1 f - re 1 i an t ly as poss i b-le- and that 
comp lete integraition into normal commun i ty life, work, and 
service patterns is held as the final objective. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
reported in August 1972 (S. Rept. 92-1080) that the benefits 
and rights of sbciety are often denied those who are 
mentally and physically handicapped. The Committee ^ 
emphasized ithat equal opportunity, equal access to all * 
aspects of society, and equal rights of the handicapped were 
critically important to the Nation. 

Cohcern for the educational needs of the physically and 
mentally handicapped has' resulted in considerable activity 
over the past few years. Although about 90 percent of the 
cost of educating the handicapped is funded with State and 
local money. Federal funds increased from a negligible 
amount in fiscal year 1966 to several hundred million 
dollars in fiscal year 1973. Little aid is given directly 
to the handicapped individual; most of it goes through a 
State agency, or institution of higher learning, or a local 
educational agenc^. 

The assortment of institutions providing somte type of 
service to the "handicapped is so large and complex that it 
is difficult to describe the system. A 1973 study funded by 
the Pepartment of Health, F.ducation, and Welfare (HHW) 
identified over 50 major Federal programs providing some 
type of service to handicapped youth. Al though .these 
programs exist 1 i tera 1 ly everywhere in the Federal Govern- 
ment, most are administered by HF.W. 

We developed the chart on the following page to show 
the myriad of education and training programs administered 
by 14 organizational units in HHW. Th^se organizations, 
administer programs which provide, either directly or in- 
directly to the handicapped, an educational service, 
including classroom education, teacher education, 

• / 
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educational research, vocational education, and vocational 
rehabilitation related to educational counseling and 
training. HEW programs providing services related to the 
health and welfare of the handicapped rather than their 
education and training are not included in the chart. 

Educational conunitment 



The basic goal of the Federal effort in education for 
^he handicapped is to assist States to provide for equality 
in public education. To further this goal, the Bureau for 
Education of the Handicapped has promoted a national commit- 
ment to insure that all handicapped children receive special 
education to enable them to develop their potential and 
thereby reduce their degree of dependency. 

^ , The commitment is not total in the sense^ of providing 
complete educational support. Instead, the Federal programs 
have been designed to act primarily as catalysts to bring ^ 
about changes in educational patterns by initiating, 
demonstration and model programs and by encouraging new 
techniques and practices. This approach was developed 
specifically to use the limited Federal, f inane ial resources 
and manpower ito eifect sig-nificant changes in the quality 
and effectiveness of much larger and more direct programs 
being conducted by State and local educational agencies, 

HEW administers most of the Federal programs for edu- 
cating and training the handicapped. The following list 
identifies several of the major programs in effect during 
our review. 

Agency Program ' Purpose 

Off-ice of 
Hduca t ion : 
Bureau of 
Fduca - 
tion for 
the Hand- 
icapped, 



Bducat ion of^ the 
Handicapped Act 
(20 U.S.C. 1401) : 
Part B 



Part C 



To strengthen educational 
and related services for 
preschool, elementary, and 
secondary school chi Idren . 

To develop centers for ed- 
ucational diagnosis and 
remediation of handicapped 
children; to develop cen- 
ters and services for deaf- 
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Part D 



Part E 



Part F 



Part G. 



blind children and parents; 
to develop model preschool 
and early education pro- 
grams . 

To recruit and train per- 
'sonnel; to disseminate 
educat lonal informat ion . 

To support research and ref- 
lated activities. 

To support media services 
and the caption film loan 
program . 

To establish and operate 
mode 1 centers for children 
with speci-fic learning 
disabilities. 



Bureau of 
h 1 emen - 
tary and 
Seconda r y 
Educat ion 



Bureau of 
Occupa - 
t ional 
and 
Adult 
Educa - 
t ion 

Social and Re- 
habilita- 
tion Service: 



Elementary and 
Secpndary Edu- 
cation Act 
Public Law 89-313, 
Amendment to 
title I 

(20 U.SC. 241cJ 



title III 
(20 U.S.C. 841) 



Vocat ional Educa 
tion Act of 1963, 
as amended 
(20 U.S.C. 1241) : 
Part B 



To strengthen educational * 
programs for handicapped 
children in Sta t e -ppera ted 
and State- supported 
schoo 1 s . 

To provide grants for sup- . 
plementary, innovative, 
exemplary projects for the 
hand icapped . 



To provide vocational 
education for the handi- 
capped. , 
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Rehabilita- Vocational Re- 
tion ' habilitation Act 
Services (29 U.S.Ca." 31) : 
Aflmini- ' Section 2a U To provide jehabi 1 i tat ion 
- stration to'people whose handicap 

serves as a barrier to 
employment . ^ 

ThVs report deals with the major programs administered 
by HEW organizations directly responsible for educating and 
training the handicapped- -the Bureau of Education for the 
Hand icapffied , £he Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Educat ion, 2^/ the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educa,tion 
of OE, and the Rehabilitation Services Administration of the 
Social' and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) . The. programs we 
reviewed are adm in i stered mair;ly to benef i t children and 
youth although some programs are available for handicapped 
adults. We did not review all programs for the handicapped 
or programs* that are indirectly related to Educating and 
training the handicapped. 



1 



Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 



In 1966 the Congress authorized establishment of this 
Bureau to consolidate all programs of education for the 
handicapped administered by the Commissioner of Education. 
This consolidation was made primarily because of congres- 
sional dissatisfaction with the prior efforts of OH to serve 
handicapped ^:hildren. 

The Bureau administers all ecfuca t ion teac her - 1 ra i n i ng , 
and resea.rch programs for hari^dicapped children «and youth 
authorized under the Education of the Handicapped Act. The 
Bureau also admini^^ters a program of aid to St a te - Suppor t ed 
'and State-operated schools for, the handicapped authorized 
under title I, Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

\ 

1/This program was substantially rfeenacted by title I, 
'~ partB of the Reha^l i tat ion Act of 1973 ( 29 U.S.C. 701). 

2/On January 20, 1974, OE' reorganized and the Bureau of 
~ Elementary and Secondary Education was renamed the Bureau 
of School Systems. 
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The major objective's of the Bureau are: a 



--Xo insure the enrollment by 1978 of 85 percen-t of the 

iNnillion preschoo 1 - aged handicapped children in Fed- 
, eral, .^tate, and locally funded educational day care 
programs, 

, --To insure that evefy 'handicapped child is, receiving an 
appropriately designed education by 1980 (85 percent 
by 1978) . , 

--To insure that by 1977 every handicapped child who 
leaves school has had career educational trainingi that 
is relevant to„.the job market, meaningful to }\is 
career aspfrat ions , and realistic to his potential. 

--To insure that all handicapped ch i Idren^'^erved in the 
schools have sufficient trained personnel coinpet^t in 
the skills required to aid each child in reaching )iis 

^ potent ial . 

--To enable the mos t . severe ly handicapped children and 
youth to become as independent as possible and thereby 
reduce their requirements for institutional care and 
provide an opportunity foV se 1 f -deve lopment . 

Bureau of Elementary 
and Secondary Education 

* The Bureau administers title HI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. Grants are' made to local 
educational agencies for supplementary educational centers 
and services. The law provides that not less than 15 , 
percent of the funds be used for handicapped children. 

The Bureau also has fiscal respo^ns ibi 1 i ty for the 
program of aid to St at e - support ed and State-operated schools 
for the handicapped because it is authorized Under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of- 1965. 

Bureau of Occupational 

and Adult E^ucatlpn ^ 

One of the objectives of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 is to assist States in providing meaning-' 
ful vocat ional educat ion to individuals whose haivdicaps 
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prevent them froqi sucoeeding- in regular v.ocationaf education 
programs. Disenchantment with the limited vocational 
education funds made avarilable to -eussist the handicapped led 
the Congress to require that 10 percent of each IState's 
authorized allotment under'^part B of the act be , set asid6 ^ 
for programs for the handicap{)ed . OE'S Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education administers this assistance 
provided tothe States. . , 

Rehabilitation Services ' - *% 

Administration 

The Rfehabilitatipn Act of 1973 authorizes assistance ^o 
States for use in rehabilitating and preparing the 
handicapped for gainful employment. The act is administered 
by the Rehabilitation Services Administration of SRS. 
Vocational rehabilitation includes such educational- services 
for the handicajpped as career coujaseling'and training in 
elementary and secondary schools, vocat;ional schools, 
colleges and universities, business schools, 3nd sheltered 
workshops. • . ' ' 

Federal funding for th-e handicapped ' 

Funding for major Federal .programs for educating and 
training the handicapped totaled aboot $1.5 billion during 
fiscal years 1970-7?, as follow^: 
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Fiscal year 



4 



« Ongan i z a C i on "~ 


1 o 7 n 
ly 7 L 




1971 




197 2 


197 3 




Tx) t a 1 








{dfki 1 1 i 


ons ) 


* 




• 


Bureau of Education 


















for the Hand i - 














♦ 




capped , J $ 
Bureau of Elementary 


84 . 


6 


$107 . 


9 


$119.7 


$158. 


9 


$ 471.1 






y 












and sSecondary 


















Educat ion 


54. 


9 


65. 


8 


76^ 5 


X 99. 


6 


296. 8 


Bureau of Occupa- 


















tional and Adult 


















Etlujzation 


30, 


7 


- 32. 


2 


3/^.4 




7 


140.0 


Rehabilitation ^ 


















Services Administr^a- 


















tion (note a) 


110. 


4 


146. 


9 


1.7 0.6 


. 177. 


5 


605.4 



Total 



$ 280.6 $ 352.8 $405. 



a/Because the vocational rehabilitation proeriams' definiti^a 
of the term "handicapped" differs from thalc used by OE , 
training and education figures shown Kepc include funds^ 
services to some types of handicapped individuals not 
eligible, for s.ervices linder the OE pi^pgrams . 




WHO ARE THE HANDICAPPED? 



An estimated 46 million or more Americans are handi- 
ipped according to the Council for Exceptional Children. 

lie policymakers continually question the incidence of 
indieapped children so that programs r-equiring public 
re^urces can be* planned. Therfe are^n estimated 7 millioii 
hanoTOpp^d children in the Nation, although this figure is 
subject to considerable variation because of (^©or 'or 
nonexistent data as well as varying definitions of the word 
"handicapped . ' 



Despite the limitations in,data gath^er^ng, OE estimates^ 
that ip percent of the' school -age population is hand icapi>^edy 
This primarily includes children ,who are mentally retarded; 
emotionally disturbed; vifx^al ^ hearing, and speech impaired; 
'or otherwise physically haivdicapj)ed and requ ire"* spec ial 
education and related services. v 
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SCOPE OF REVlEii^ 

Our review was made at HEW headquarters , ^ WashingtoTi , 
D.C., dnd at State, reg i ona 1 , , arid local levels pj" 
administration for education, vocational education, and 
- rehabM ita t ion p rogr ams in Connec t it%u t , .Mi s sour i , Nor th> 
Caroli^na, Oklah9flia, and Washington. We examin<^d legislation, 
regulations, 0£ and SRS program policies and directive's, 
project appl ic^t i£»ns^, reports, and^ r<j lated documents. We 
a|*so d i scujs^ed p rogram activities with personnel at these 
levels and ^visited a number of education Projects for the.^ 
handicapped. 



5 T'he five States rcprcsen^ted various types of .serviced to 
educate and train the handicapped. They were chosen after 
analyzing data concerned with (IJ the level ol tunding for 
the programs in each of the States, (2) the- estimated number 
and ^percentages of served and unserved ^ school -aged handi- 
capped individuals, and (3) the number and type of program^ 
in eac hState. ' ' 
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CHAFThR : 



BARRi/rs in I.DUi:ATING THr HANDICAPPI.D ' 

HEW esUmalles that more than 2 million hand i capTted 
individuals have been afforded education and rehabilitation 
opportunities in the last 5 years. ^ Despite this growth, few 
locations in the Nation provide a full range of educational 
services to meet the needs of al 1 ^and i^apped children. 
Although Federal programs have helT)ed'tbe handicapped 
numerous barriers s.t i 1 1 severely hamper and often keep the, 
handicapped from receiving the education and training needed 
to maximize their- soc ial" Vand^ economic capabilities Fur-' 
ther, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped estimates 
that resulting support for handicapped persons who are ' 
d^^pendent on society costs the Nation billions annually. 

LIMI<;TED AVAILABILITY 6f EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

So that the 'handicapped can maximize their social and 
economic capab i U t^ies , educators believe it is critically 
important that they receive a full range of educational 
services to meet th^jr individuals needs. Federal and State 
officials said that i'n m'any instances the handicapped are 
not provided these oppor tun i fies because fhe'^elivery system 
for special education is fragmented and uncoordinated. 
Severe gaps, exist ^n the continuum of educational services 
available. Programs for some handicapped individuals are 
scattered and incomplete, while programs for others do not 
exi^t at all. "J^is keeps many handicapped individuals from 
progressing sequentially through a special education curri- 
culum, and instead of becoming self-sufficient, they remain 
depen(fent on ^ocieTy. v, . ^ 

Preschool, career education, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs are elements often lacking from the educa- 
tional opportunities available ^to the handicapped. *Eduea- 
tional programs are also not availai^l^e to some handicapped' 
individuals who have been trap^sferred from institutions to 
nursing homes not offering educational programs. 
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A State* example ' " , 

~' r 

Special educati/on classes in one State we visited wer^ 
not generally available for the handicapped. In this State: 

\/ : 

- vA majority of the 77 counties did no't have school systems 
offering special education classes for most types of 
♦ hand icaps . > 

--None of the. counties had school systems offering a 
continuuin of speo^al education classerf>for all types 
of handicaps. 

--Only seven counties offered^^ome ty^e of special 
education in each of their several school dis- 

. tricts aVid this was sometimes limited t^ one class for one 
type of han'jiicap, 

-'-Four counties provided no special education classes 
\ for hand icapped; chi Idren . 

In add i t ion even though some countijJs did not offer , ^ 

appropriate' education programs, only a^small number of 
handicapped individuals were trans-ported to other counties 
which provided such programs. S ^ 

Only the educable and trainable mentally retarded, the 
speech impaired, and children with learning d i s"ab i 1 i t ies 1/ 
were offafed a semblance of a special education continuum in 
the StatJ. Even then such opportunities were inadequate. 
Les-s than 50 percent of the estimated pojjfllation up to age 
21 in any of thes^ categories are expected to receive 
special education during fiscal«year 1973. 

Although the trainable mentally retarded w^s propor- ^ 
tiDnately one of the bes^ served categories of the handi- ^ 
capped in'the State, special cxiucation classes for these 
individual^ were not available in 4S of the 77 counties 
during the 1972-73 school year. 



1/Individuals having psychological disorders that prevent^ 
~ them from learning or functioning in a regular education 
prograg. 
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There waslittle evidence that preschool opportunities 
were being extended to these individuals, and vocational 
education programs for them were virtua-lly nonexistent. 
Also tHe State's regulations generally exclude the trainable 
mentally retarded from vocational rehabilitation. 

According to statistics provided by the Stale to t*ie 
Bpreau of ^duca t ion ■ for ^t he Handicapped, about 7rpercent of 
the estimated 18,000 children up to .Age 21 w^th learning 
disabilities in the State were not expected to receive kny 
special education during the 1972-73 schooi year. Although 
we believe that the special educat ion opportunities for th^ 
speech impaired, t^ trai nab le mantally retar*ded, and ** 

* Children- with l-e.arning dMfcilit>*'es were inadequate , such 
children ' sti 11 appeared ftrlrave much better access to * , 
necessary ^services than most other ^handicapped children 

V residing in the State. For example ,. there-^ere apprpxw- 
mate'ly 17 ,000 emotionally disturbed youngs"ters up to age 21 
in the State during the 1972-/3 school year, but only 1 

'percent were expected to receive any special educational 
services during, this period. .Only seven counties provided 
special cduca t ion .p las ses for the emo t iona 1 ly d i s turbed , and 

•three of the counties' programs we-re-in institutions. Of 
the four cqunHes which provi^^ded public school classes tto 
these youngsters, only pne oTfered classes beyond the 

.elementary level. - . * ✓ » V 

Spe/ciajf education opjTvbr t unsd t ies for the- visually im- 
paired , dea f or hard-of -hearing, ai?d the physically 
^ handicapped were also limited, with less than 10 percent 
expected to receive any special education programs -during 
the 1972-73 school year. 

A lack of available comparable data kept us from making 
direct comparisons of the'-e Ju'cat ion programs available among 
th^ States we visited. However, on the basis*of Our review 
of seAreral HEW-financed studies and our observations during 
visits to*sevefal States, we. believe that the gaps iden- 
tified above are indicative of barriers faced by the handi- * 
chapped in many States. ' <r 
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Need for preschool programs . 

Educa]toys and personnel working with handicapped 
children^ have recognized the need for earlj' identification . 
of the handicapped.^ Research and experimental -projects have 
repeatedly demonstrated the value of providing early educa- 
tional .opportuni ties . »The Bureau of Educat^ion for the 
Handicapped established preschool education' as one of its 
national objectives, and the Congress recognized the 
"♦pressing need in passing legislation promoting early 

childhood education. 

t 

^ However, a gap still exists in special education avail- 
able to many preschool handicapped children. In 1971 the 
Bureau estimated that only'about 10 percent of an estimated 
1 njillicJn. preschool-aged handicapped children participated 
in any preschool program." In 1973 nearly half of the States 
did not provide any special education to children under 5 
years of age and in most of the States we visited there were 
only a few programs. 

Need for career edgcotion programs 

The Congress has recognized that, for the handicapped 
to maximize their potential, it is imperative that they be 
provided career orientation and training early in life. 
•Such ti»aining should continue until they enter the world of 
work because the handicapped generally require much longer 
to develop^occupational skills and competencies than the' 
normal child. ' 

The concept of career education encompasses vocatJbiTal 
orientation and gaining in Ihe elementary grades as well as 
more specific occupational training during the junior high 
and secondary levels. It is to be accompanied by adequate 
postsecondary ^educational opportunities, job placement, and 
follow-up services ^responsive to an individual's abilities. 

Despite the Bureau of Education for the Hand icapped ' s 
priorities to- stress career e^lucation and the congressional 
mandate to devote a pprtion of vocational education funds 
for programs for the ha^ndlcapped , few handicapped individ- 
uals benefit from^career education programs. A 1973 Bureau 
report observed that the vast majority of public and special 
schools lacked a coordinated curriculum which provided 
sequential development of voc'at iona T know ledges , skills, and 
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attitudes (or the hand i dipped . Als(; U-w labilities and 
staff were available to assess student .ibilitV to periorm 
successfully m certain Ol pupations or to mod i t v work tasks 
sg that they might be performed by the }.and i c apped . Ihe , 
report concluded that spme treatment ar.d education program's 
wt.s;e so inadequate that handicapped persons were made more, 
ratRer than less, dependent. Ihe Bureau e.stimat^d that 
without career .educaoon a^)prox i ma t e 1 y 3" percent of the 2.5 
million handicapped youtii leaving school during the pe^riod 
IQ^^-^t will be unemployed, on welfare. t6tally dependent, • 
^r otherwise idle much of the time. 

fho Deputy^ Associate (Commissioner of the Bureau said 
about 9S perct^nt of handicapped children in elementary 
programs were w.ithout prevocat lona 1 services, and vocational 
education pj^ograms were not being coortiinnted and admin- 
istered as an integral part of the total pirogram for the 
handicapped. Ahfi^her Bureau official said vocational educa- 
tion was, pn^. of the services o/ten lett out of the educa- 
tional continuum for the handicapped. 

Need for rehabilitation 

^dtc officials told us that-l^ck of available services 
and qualified counselors have resulted in some haudicapped 
incfi v idiJa 1 s being excluded from the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program. At local "i ens. we visited program officials 
told us of shortco'mings, such as 

--a shortage or lack of facilities providing*occupa- 
"tional training or gainful sheltered employ- 
ment for the severely menta'lly re'tarded, 

- -^a lack of sheltered workshops |'or the' deaf multi- 
hand icapped . ' ' ^ 

-the unavailabilitv of rehabilitatiofi counselors 
train ed^to work with the deaf. 

--inadequate j oh >p 1 ac emen t activities, 
\ and 

--minimal vocat?ional, rehabilitation services to 
ins 1 1 tut ions . 
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The availabili ty ■ of th^se facilities or services- are- 
essential to the continued development of some handicapped 
individuals. For example, a -program official told us that 
^without appropriate workshops the dea'f mul t ihandicappecl 
normally end up in institutions. 

i . ■ ' 

Involun tary removal f rom 
education programs 

Many handicapped individuals 21 years old or less hav>e 
been transferred from State- supported educational or. 
training institutions to nursin-g homes which often do not 
prov icie educat ion for their residents. These individuals 
are cut off from educational opportunities critical to their 
self -development . 

A substantial share of the cost/for supporting nursing 
home res i dents is borne by the Federal Governmen t through . 
such welfare programs as Medicaid under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act, whereas State institutions may not 
qualify for such assistance. Placing the handicapped into 
nursing homes when they become eligible for Medicaid may 
relieve the State of some of the cqst of caring for them. 

One State official said studies have demonstrated that 
patients possessing certain self-help skills regress 
significantly when removed from an educational program and 
placed in a nursing home which does not jprovide such a 
program. None of the 260< nursing homes in that State 
provided educational programs for their residents even 
though they rece'iv^d many of the ^pat lent s "d i scharged from . 
the State's facilities for the mentally retarded. 

*Data on persons released from one State's institutions 
for the mentally retarded showed that 659, or about *one- - 
fifth of the number released, were tj-ansferred into nursing 
homes during 1972 . Two of these ins fi tut ions released over 
/half of the individuals in the age i^ange 6 throUgh 17 to 
nursing homes in 1972. Another* transferred 72 percent of 
the same a*ge group and over half of the iS- to 21-year-old 
persons 4nto such facilities. 

Another State reported that in fiscal year 1971 over 50 
percent of those placed in nursing homes from mentally 
retarded facilities were 21-years old oraess, and in fiscal 
year 1972 such placements increased to over e&^percent. One 
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facility placed 63 persons in nursing homes over th.is 
period. in every instance these individuals were 21 
old or l^ss; 54 were under the age of 19. 

In another State, offitials at an institution for th(} 
mentally retarded said several cerebral palsy victims were 
transferred to nurs;ng homes because of pressure to reduce, 
the institution's popul^ition and that some of t hese ' i nd i v id • 
uals were placed as early ^s age 18. This transfer took ' 
place even though they would not receive the educational 
benefits available in the institution. As a, res-ult, ^iome 
individuals with the capability of eventually functioning in 
a workshop environment may 'never achieve fl;iat level because 
the new faci'Uty did not offer such a program. 

RESTRICTED ACCKSS TO rPUCATrONAL PROGRAMS 

Although the Congress intends that every handicapped 
person have an equal oppor tufni ty to rec<iive appropriate 
education^ restrictive eligibility requirements related to 
are, intelligence, and severity of the handicap often serve 
as barriers to available programs. x 

Restrictive age requirements 

Chronological age, rather than mental age (pr 
capability, often governs whetl^er handicapped persons are 
.eligible for a special educational program. As a result 
they may be excludeif from programs when such programs could 
be hclpfiM in reducing their disabilities or helping them to 
ma;Nimize their potential. . , • . 

/ 

The Ed^tation of the Handicapped Act authorizes 
programs f^r handicapped c'hildren. The Bureau of Education 
for the Hfindicapped has determined that a handicapped persoi^ 
over age 20 may participate in it^ programs only if the 
♦person wishes to enter a class not filled by younger 
-{persons. Where authorized by law, such as in the vocational 
education program and the media services for the deaf 
program, education services for adults are available. 
However,' a Bureau offi-cial said these services are not ^ 
comprehensive. 



Because Federal programs are geared to chronological 
age, handicapped individuals with low mentalifties may not 
reach their potential. Educator^ told us tha^ the nrental 
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age bf *sonie handicapped individuals does not directly rel^ate 
to their chronological age. For exampTe, a retar,ded 
individual age 21 may have tHe jnental capability of a b'^-year 
old but wi'thr appropriate^ training may advance t'o .th€* level ^ 
of a "i^-ye#r old. ^Some' of these individuals might be ^bl^ ^ 
to participate a sheltered workshop if got in the 
competitive job market. Termination of educational 
opportunities for the .hand icapped at age ?1 may keep them 
from reaching their potential and from achieving maximum 
independence.^ . . 

Eligibility criteria set forth in the Ibw and^t^^^^^^^ 
administered by Federal ^d State agencxies have restricted 
some' handicapped Individual? from participating in voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs-.^ Rfehab i 1 i tat ioii Services 
Administration Officials told 'u's tha,t individuals under a 
State's legal *employm^ent ag^e usually are not accepted >for 
assistance even t.hough vocational rehabilitation is 
essential for som-e of them. As a result, some Handicapped 
youth denied vocational' educat idi in the public schools 
because of the severity of their handicaps are. also denied 
rehabilitation because they are too young. Although they 
might be accepted f or ' ass ifi^tance upon • reaching age 16, the 
denia-1 (^f services when they are needed forces these 
i-ndividualsl to l9se valuable time and to fall further, behind 
iJn their de|^e lopitien t . ^ <i 

Officials in some States^ we visited told us that the 
minimum age for vocational rehabilitation was generally 16 
because of 5,tate labor laws. Data' showing the ages of about 
20, 000 persons referred for vo'cational Vehab i 1 1 ti t ion in 
four Western States shjvwed that only four-tenths of 1 
percent were .unyler 15 years of age. 

Officials in one State told us that most-of.the , 
handicapped served in vocational education programs were 
adults and .only a few programs were offered to handicapped ^ 
students below the ninth grade. Because, regular programs 
were generally directed toward indwiduals atr\the secondary, 
and postsecondary 1 eve Is . Vo.ung children or ;:he more ^ 
seveicly hand icapp^ed^ who were unable to pursue activities at 
such a level were no t^ assisted T 

„ A State vocational education adVisoj-y counc i 1 of f ic ial 
-told us. that handicapped c)>ildren needed to be involved in 
prevocational^or vocational training as early ^'^ possible 
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^ and a. rainimuni age requirement ^ 15 Was much too high. Th-e 
arbitrary age requ iremd'nts kept individuals f rom "rece iv ing 
the«training they needed at a much Q^arlier age. * ^ 

Restrictiv e inteUigence requirements^ , ' 

Intelligence measurement also excluded certain handi- ^ 
capped individuals from education and training programs. 
Officials in one State tbld us that vocational education 
programs for the handj^apped were directed primarily. at 
^ those individual! who would .eventually be capable of\ 
obtaining competitive gainful employment after completion of 
the program. Minimum intelligence requirements generally 
kept the trainable, mentally retarded from participation. 
Though some of these individuals could not be expected to 
obtain employment in the competitive job marke't . -many could 
participate in a sheltered worj^shop if. given the proper 
t ra 1 n ing . . . ^ ^ 

Certain .types of handicapped individuals could not 
.participate in rehabilitation programs because of, in- 
telligence require»^^ts impased. by State agencies. - For ^1 
'Jexaraple. one State's guidelines for evaluating the limita-- ^ 
tions and rehabilitation potential of certain disability 
groujft gener^UyVestricted individuals with intelligence 
quotients of less than 50 or greater than 78 from receiving 
rehabilitation. . 

- Restrict ions on- the severely handicapped 

In 1968 the National Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Vocational RehabiU tat ion recommended increased emphasis on 
special services for the severely handicapped as well as 
increased efforts to employ them. Despite the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee, the more severely handicapped were 
s^till, generally excluded from program part ic ipatjon . This 
was due,^ m part, to restrictive priorities and eligibility 
requirements imposed by Federal and State agencies 
administering the. vocational rehabilitation program. 

According to the Bureau of Educat ion 'f or the Handi- 
tapped educators believe that 75 percent of the physically 
, disabled and 90 percent of the mentally retarded could work 
either m the competitive job market or in a sheltered 
'environment, if given the proper education and training 
The Senate Comm-ittee on Labor and I^blic Welfare reported in 
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1972 that less than 4 percent' of the 22 million physically • 
.'handicapped were employed. In' fiscal year 1973 the Bureau 
estimated that only 33 percent of the adult blind were 
employed, no more thaji 25 percent of the 400,000 epileptics, 
and only a few of the 200,000 with cerebral pai^y. As a 
result, billions of dollars* $iTe spent to support the 
dependent handicapped. 

Althoughmany handicapped 'individuals are eligible for ^ 
f vocational rehabilitation, most emphasis is placed on 
serving those with'the potential to obtain competitive 
employment. Frequently, program servi^s are not extended 
to those handicapped individuals who m^ function only in a 
''shel^erfed work situation. 

A 1973 HEW-financed .study repdrt^d that th^ Federal re- 
habilitation role does Jiot include services to th"^ physi- 
cally or ment'all>v handicapped who have veny low vocational 
success potential.. Federal, State, and loCal officials 
generklly confirmed that rehabilitation services were often 
not extended, to the more seriously handicapped. 'Limited 
- program funds and lack of available services contribute to 
the exclusion of such individuals from participating in th^e 
vocational rehabilitation program.. We commented in a prior 
report 1/ that some persons receiving services might not be 
those who need the program most and that expenditures fox- 
persons «>th limited needs reduces the funds available for 
services(^o persons who mig^t hav^ greater needs. 



' • According to the same 1973 HEW- financed study, the 

practice of -creaming" emphasizes the ^^<^«P^^"^^^ 111,^0 

' severely vocat ionaOy handicapped persons and thOse needing 
the least costly services. A RehfftrH itat ion Services 
Administration 'regional official told us that this Practice 

' was\ommon and in his' opinion proper because the vocational 
rehabilitation program is obligated to serve those able to 
get back to work. ^ 

^ Other restrictions 

^ 

^ Additional requirements and conditions which officials 
' c5f the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and/or the 
Council for Exceptional Chi Idren- bel ieve are restrictive to 
handicapped children include: 

l/"Effectiveness of Vocational Rehabilitation in Helping the 
^Handicapped." B-164031(3), Apr. 3, 1973. 
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--Some States i^equite toilet-training as a prerequisite 
to entrance into a* special program, thereby eliminat- 
ing many preschoolers and mentally retarded children. 

--Lack of acceptance of the handicapped by school 

personnel often preclude the participation o^ certain 
handicapped children, such as the emotionally 
disturbed. 

--Strict certification requirements for teachers of the 
handicapped deprive many, c'hildren who could benefit 
from the serviceslof appropriately 'supervised patar 
professional's or noncertified instructors. 

CONCLUSIONS ' ^ ' ' 
ii 

Few locations in the Nation provide a ^ull range of 
educational- services to' meet the needs of all handicapped 
children. In many instances the handicapped are not 
provided appropriate educataon^because the delivery system 
for special education is fragpiehted ^artd uncoordinated. 
Severe gaps exist in the continuum o'f services available. 
Liipted availability of educational programs and restrictive 
eligibility reqi^ements often keep handicapped in,dividuals 
from progressi^ng sequentially thrpugh a special education 
continuum, and instead- of becoming self-sufficient many 
.remain dependent on society. • 

The seriousness of the barriers facing the handj-capped 
in obtaining suitable education makes it essential that (1) 
comprehensive, coordinated planning be done for assi%ing 
the handicapped"r (2) funds be. allocated in accordance with 
major identified needs, and (3) programs bfe adequately 
evaluated to determine thdir effectiveness. The following 
chapters discuss our observations and recommenda-tions on 
planning programs, allocating funds, and evdluatinb ' the 
results of programs. ^ 



We believe our recommendations will help improve the 
effectiveness of programs for the education and training af 
the handicapped. We realize, however, that more Federal, 
State, and/or local funds will probably be needed to serv^ 
all handicapped individuals. We did not review the adequa 
of funding for the programs and therefore haVe no conclu 
sions in this regard. 
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; CHAPTER 3 

PLANNING FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICES V 

* Federal programs for education of the handicapped have 
not grown within \)xe framework of a comprehensive plan and 
the lack of adequate planning has seriously impaired their 
effectiveness. 

Studies have indicated that the system for providing 
services to the Nation's handicapped is fragmente^d, 
uncoardinated, and not particularly respoiisive to an 
individual's total needs. Because so many agencies dispense 
funds and provide services, no individual or group plans, 
monitors'- or controls the system comprehensively. 

. In our opinion, the Federal agencies have not adequately 
coordinated their programs to facilitate a continuum of 

^services available to meet individualized needs and to maxi- 
mize efforts to insure that the handica;)ped have the ^ 
education necessary to make them more capable of self- 

.sufficiency. Policymaking, funding, and operating decisions 
are often made for similar program purposes by different 
groups of people, based on a lajzk of data about program 
effectiveness As a result, program effectiveness ^as been 
seriQusl.y Compromised and it does not appear that OE s goal-- 
t6 provide equal-ectucat ional opportunity for all 

'handicapped children in cooperation with State and local 
educational agencies by 1980--will be realized. 

. LACK OF WELL-DEFINED. COORDINATED PLANNING 

Although FedeVal legislation has called .for ^^^^f i^^^j^j; 
and cooperatioiv^g all programs and agencie? working with, 
handicapped children, there is little systematic ^f^^^^ 
among Federal agencies to coordinate p lafrinmg to help insure 
more comprehensive provision of services. 

In 1966 studies by the Senate Commi^ee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and organizations having a special i^^^rest 
in educating handicapped children found that programs which 
coald pjjovide special education were ineffective, frag- 
mented,^ and scattered across a number of administrative 
units within OE; - As a result, ttie Congress authorized the 
esiabHshment of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
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to insure that Federaf^^funds would be used ' e f feV t i ve'ly and 
properly. . [ . 

^ * < r ' ■ 

• Since 1^66 the Congress hks expanded Federal involvement 
by authorizing additioig^al programs, including special 
programs for the deaf and blind, regional resource centeVs, 
special preschool programs, and a National Medii Center for 
the Handicapped. In arfdition^ some .programs designed for 
children have. a portion of their funds earmarked for the 
handicapped. Portions of the funds made availably ury^er 
title III of the Elementary; and Secondary Education Act and 
the. Vocational Education Amendirffents of V968 afe earm^rr^ 
for the handicapped. The Economic Opportunity Amendmms of 

mandate thart a percentage of the Head Start program 
enrollments be composed of han^capped children. 

Out appraisal of the administratioi^ and flow of selected 
Federal funds for education of the handicapped indicated 
that many of the problems reporte^n 1966 still existed 
Programs were not* coordinated and we.re often fragmented and 
dispersed across a number of administrative units. \t\ ouri 
opinion HEW should have better coordinated the actitities of 
the various agencies involved in^ educating the handicapped. 

^According to the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped's proposed tecM^cal assistance plan for fiscal 
year 1973, Federal dollars^Were not being used a^ effec- 
tively as possible and administrative problems in many 
States were so sericuis that they InTerfered with programs 
and services for handicapped children. , The plan pointed 
out: tr y 



"The planning capability in snfecial, education 
within many of the States has typically be6n very 
weak, restricted, and ui^rfstematic ; a^d there has 
been very little coordinated planning - -e i ther ^ . 
within or between pertinent State and local educa- 
tion agencies. ^ Thus , each -of tiie OE'fundihg ^ 
authorities is ^ten adm^lnistered in isolation, 
with very 1 i 1 1 le Xj^culat ion between an indivuduaJ 
OE program and the Spate's own objectives, and with 
little or no coordinatioa among the various Federal 
.programs. These problems" have manifested 
themselves in the projected activities documents 
and in the project applications, as well as in 
contacts with individual St;ates."" 
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, Inadequate coordination at the ' . 

national> State, ana local level 

The Bureau of Education for the HanB icapped " i s 
the principal organization in OE for administering 
Education and training programs for^the handicapped, 

'although controlling onl^y a relatively small portion of 
the funds available for such purposes. Some progress 
has been, made t'oward coordinating planning among other ^ 
concerned Federal agencUs', but this effort has not 

♦been extensive. On" t he^^)as is of our discussions witn 
Federal offici^lss it appears each agency often 
operates without knowledge of what other agencies are 
doin^'-where they ar.e putting their resources and to 
what extent specific needs are being met/ 

7 

.Our previous report on the "Effectiveness of Vo- 
cational Rehabil it\it ion i^ Helping the Handicapped" 
commented that some, of the services provided under the 
vocational rehabilitation program were available under 
other Federal programs. Therefore it was probably not 
necessary to meet the needs of the total universe 
through resources aval labl-e xin ly to the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration. In a January 1973 report, the 
Secretary of HEW'stated that, in planning and pro- 
graming, the Department's perspective must be compre- 
hensive and ^ integrat ion must replace fragmentation. 

Although there haa been some joint funding of 
projects by. agencies within HEW, little, if any, com- 
prehensive planning h^ts been done to 43rovide the handi- 
capped with the nece.ssary continuum of services and 
end-oriented educ^ti^n. We found little evidence that 
Federal Agencies 4ad attempted to jointly determine the 
unmet educat iona IJ^Vfeeds of the handicapped and each 
agency's responsibility for meeting their needs. 
Further, the national advisory committees for various^ 
programs for the handicapped were not coordinating 
their efforts to provide more comprehensive direction. 
We believe, that the lack of such coordination has 
contributed to duplication of effort and conflicts 
' among a^c.cies regarding jurisdiction for meeting 
specific* educati on al needs. 

A 1973 HEW-financed report stated that interrela- 
tions among agencie«^ «t the management level were often 
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P^^IV^^^oi^y that the responsibilities of the. agencies 

overlapped considerably. 

Although education projects supported under title 
• III of the Hlementary and Secoixilary Education Act and 
part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act are 
simiiar in that' they are l?othv directed toward 
developing innovative pVoj ects , they a're administered 
separately.. The Bureau of Education fqr the Handi- 
capped is not directly rel^pons ib le^ f or moni tor ing the 
funds set aside for (1) the handicapped under the' 
Vocational Education Act and (2). t it 1^ 1 1 1 of the \ 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, but two 
individuals are^ assigned to monitor these funds on\ 
part-time basi^. Both monitors said they could not 
effectively monitor these pi-ograms on a part-time 
basis*. * 

State educational agencies often' have only limited 
contact with personnel in .other agencies of the State 
which provide supportive services either directly or 
indirectly to handicapped childijen. A 1974 study 
financed by OE concluded that coordinated programs for 
handicapped children neither existed nor were planned 
i^ any of the 49^States included i^ the study. The 
study pointed out that some services were dupliojated' - 
among ag^ncie^ and that other services weije not ^ 
^ava^lable frpm any agency. It also stated that special 
education personnel had Hmited contact with State 
vocational education staffs and that they had little 
influence, if any,, in developing programs for career > 
training, of handicapped children- 

Programs administered bf ^ 
many organizational units 

* .The need.. for coor-din'a ted: planning is intensified 
because the " numerous programs for the handicapped are 
administered by different offices and^agencies at tJie' 
federal, State, and local level. These programs are 
adminstered by at least 14 separate'organizational i 
units in HEW alone and several thousand State and Ideal 
ent/ities. Most of the 50 major Federal programs which ' 
deal with the needs of the hartdicapped identified by^ a 
1973 HEW-f inanced»study are administered by HEW. 
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In 1972 the Senate Appropriations Committee 
expressed concern that there might be serious overlap^ 
and duplication among the myriad of HByf programs 
serving the han<i i capped . The Committee said: 

* * There is a critical need for these progra^ . ^ 
to be evaulated in terms of the total effort to ' \ 
' . serve the Jiandicapped to determine where duplica- \ 
t ion exists 

The committee 'feK that HEW should coordinate ^^he'se^programs 
so that Federal funds would be used to reach r^cJre handi 
capped persons rather than\o provid.. the. same services 
. through several different programs. Yet. there ^s "o HEW 
' agency responsible for coordinating programs for .the handx 
capped. 

\ Many of the Federal and State programs f or ^handi capped , 

youth were not the major respons ibl i ty of arfy one agency 

. further; providing services to the handicapped of ten was not 
a formal organized part a.f an agency's P'-°g"^ . 
HFW-financed study observed that the lack of direst r 
Je^pSnsibiltty might make it difficult for the handicapped 
to obtain needed services . 

Coordinated planning is also essential iecau3e agencies 
^ with primary responsibilities for providing services to the 
handicapped do not have control over the flow of all fun^s^ 
Jo the'services. Although ad:lnister[n 
Handicapped is the principal unit in OE for administering 
programs'for educating the handicapped only about half of 
?he Federal funds for these programs flov through the 
Bureau. ''■ ' \_ ■ 

Federal programs not integrated 

In'to State planning »■ 

Und^r existing procedures States have an important 'and 
influent al role in administering various Federal programs. 
. OE'i administrative manual states that the State educational 
agency will: ^ ^ 

■■Assume the responsibility f/r ^ ^ °" °[ * 

other Federal-. State, and lo'cal programs provi.ding 
edugational services for handicapped ch^idi-en 
within the St.ate." y 
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flertain Federal program funds for Educating the 
handicapped do not flow through the btate but flow directly 
froiiK Federal agencies to local agencies and institutions and 
therefore are nd^t necessarUy integrated ihto the overall 
' State planning. > As shown in the chart on the following 
page, various program funds bypass the State and flow 
directly t!o the local level. 

There Vere about 17,000 operating school d>Lstricts in 
the Nation during school year. 1972-73 making coordination . 
♦\ ditticult, ;if not impossible. State educational agency 
otticialS told us that in some instances (1) the State 
educational agencies were not aware of specific programs 
funded out of. OE headquarters, (2) the St ate ' educa t i ona 1 * 
* agencies \yere not requested to comment or signoff on 

proposed programs or had no input with inspect to the type 
of projects to be fur^ded, and (3) projects funded either did 
not meet the State ' s. h ighest need or duplicated services 
already availatle. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
officials told us that these instances may'reflect States 
following past operating procedures or misunderstanding of 
current procedures. N'ew Bureau re(^uirements for its 
discretionary traihirtg funds 'spec i fy that States either 
develop projects cooperatively or receive information about 
them. f ' 

State (^gan i zat ional patterns 
aggravate coordination problems 

Generally no formal structure for effectively 
coordinating all programs for the' handicapped existed in the 
^ ^ States .we visited. Various. organ i zat iona 1 patterns existed 
^ but in no instances were all the programs for the handi- 
capped administered by the same unit. Federal education 
programs administered by the States were handled by four or 
five different divisions or organizational units. In most 
cases a lack of coordination existed among program elements. 

A 1973 HEW study showe,d that, in some instances 
coordination of programs for the handicapped was practically 
nonexistent. Several State adm in i strators commented that 
they never had any impact on the decisions relating to other- 
organizations' projects although they signed the project 
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coordination sheet when it was required by Federal 
regulations. _ . ^ , 

In view of the large number of educating bodies, the 
need for program coordination at ti^e S^e level is evident. 
In fiscal year 1972 , 136 St«te aecnciVl^erved about Z,70^ 
schools eligible* to receive fe^r^l funVs for handicapped^ 
chil<!%pn in State institutions. We identified only four 
StateTwhere one agency received the entire State aU? n,en ■ 
In some States only a few State agencies f«ceived funds but 
numerous schools under tl,ese agencies^ were 1"''°^^'^ . 
other States several State agencies received funds but only 
a few schools were involve^." 

In some States we visited, the State educational 
agencies merely channeled Federal funds for institu- 
tionalized children.to eligiUTe agencies and did not coordi- 
nate planning for resource allocatiot^s and prograi.i ^^t."^" ' 
tions Inmost instances the State educational agencies , 
received the smallest amount of the funds distributed and 
believed they had no responsibility for planning or 
evaluating other -State -agency programs. 

In one State, the Director of Special Education told us 
that the State educational agency was responsible for 
"getting money out to the institutions, and was not . 
responsible for determining if program plans for the educa 
Ion of institutionalized children were based on adequat.y 
rntified needs. ' One State coordinator for t^e program for 
institutionalized children told us that his role was a. 
bookkeeper operation in which he merely passed money on to 
institutions Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
off cia said that attempts to fost^ coordinated planning 
among sJat: agencies had met with li^ed success because of 
th-eir operating differences. 

Planning not effecti vely integrated 

The Congre'ss provided that the Bureau\)f F.ducation /or 
the llandUapped encourage States to develo\j comprehensive 

ans f or coord,i.nat ing St at e , ^1 ocal , and '^^'^"a und -g 
■into a unified .plan fqr educating handicapped chldren^ The 
Bureau's technical a5S istance^pBOgram attempted to br ng 
about more effective, coordinated use of various ^-J-^^ 
- resources. The main focus of this effort was to_ help State^ 
, develop improved projected activities documents. The Bureau 
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considered these documents to be the basic program-planning 
instruments designed to tie in and show the relationship 
among the various OB {urograms for the handicapped and each 
State's special educat i on programs ► ^ 

The Bureau recognizes that some technical assistance 
efforts to improve State planning have not succeeded. It 
reported in 1973 that some States reverted to former 
practices, such as separate plans for some Federal programs 
or none at all when there was no followup- 

The Bureau requires that eacfi organization in a State 
receiving Federal funds help prepare the projected 
activities document to induce mutual coordination of 
objectives and activities. State administrator*^ of Federal 
programs for the handicapped under the Education^of the 
Handicapped Act, the Vocational Education Act,x?nd the 
Elementary and Se condary Educa t ion Act are required to 
sign the document. Bureau officials said that in some 
States the document had -f ac i 1 i t a ted coordinated planning. 

Several State officials told us t^hat, the projected 
activities document was not used as a valid planning 
document and that it was of little use to them. In some 
States we visited the document had been prepared by one 
official or in one program unit and did hot involve other 
units. Some State officials told us that they merely signed 
rhe document to secure program funds and that the document 
did not necessarily reflect those activities that would be 
funded. 

#• • 

States are not bound to fund projects according to 
intentions spelled out in the document , .and in many cases, 
they had not submitted required end - o f- the - year project 
reports to give the Bureau*'some indication as to how they 
were spending their allocations. Consec^uejit ly , the Bureau 
did not know whether funds were spent to fulfill its objec- 
tives and to meet the needs of the State as shovm in the 
document. In several instances (l) the document -did not 
identify those ac t iv i t ies ' which had been funded and (2) only 
a limited relationship appeared to exist between what was 
planned and what was funded. 

States are also required to prepare plans for pther 
programs, 'such as vocational education, but programs for the 
handicapped had not been integrated into these other 
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VT^o.l '"^^'-'^J cSch state a«ency responsible for 

a ptcJgra,. gfenerallj. prepared ,ts plans ,n .solationof other 
agency efforts and the overall State planning effort 
remained fragmented. 

1NF0R/1ATI0N ABOUT I HI: HANjj I C APPHD 
NOT CQMPRKHENISIVh ' 

^ . In August 1972 the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare concluded that information about handicapped 
individuals, the services they receive, and the seriousness 
.of their disa-bilty was totally inadequate. The Committee 
also noted that without adequate information it was diffi- 
cult te form.ulate public policy and to know if current 
programs were working effectively. 

No one Federa-l agency is respons i b 1 e 'ftfr collecting aU 
da,ta on the hand i'c apped . State agencies administering thc/^ 
Federal programs generally gather only that information ^ 
-required by thq Fede ra 1 agenc i es genera I iy only ' - 
quantitative information, such as numbers and types of 
handicapped individuals served, activities funded and 
costst|^eports submitted to satisfy Federal requirements'"'* 
generaFTy do hot contain ^information on severity and type of' 
handic^ap and individuals being served, types of services 
locations of the handicapped, or program results. 

The States we visited did not have, and Federal. • > 
guidelines do not require, uniform or systematic means for 
collecting data. Thus, ulider each. program different types 
•of data Were collected and it was not used t^b coordinate 
program ^resources to maximi-ze the impact of Federal funds. 

A 1973 HEW-financed study stated that cost data was 
generally not available to show differences in various 
delivery systems for educating particular types of handi- 
capped ir^dividuals. . Yet, one of the recu rr i ng " ques t i 5ns in 
Federal Ift^lation has been "What, is the excess cost of 
educating the handicapped child?** - / 

State reports Submitted to OE on the program for the • 
institutiona^-^d Ijand icapt)ed " and the programs authorized 
under tjie Educatiori of the Handicapped Act basically show 
the numbers and types of handicapped individuals served ^and ' 
the' statewide cost o'f the program. Annually reports 
submitted to OE by the states on the voca t i ona 1 educa t i on 
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program also the number of the handicapped participat- 

ing and expenditures. These figures are not broken down by 
type of handicap. Enrollments are broken down by type of 
vocational educat ion program , such,, as health or agriculture. 
State officials could not readily givje us information on the 
types being served under the vocational education programs 
Qt any particulax time. 

" A 1973 HEW- financed 3tudy indicated that the quality of 
the vocational rehabif itation data is better than that 
av'ailable for aii; other Federal program serving handicapped 
youth. Vocational rehabi 1 itat i on reports from States 
primarily show numbe^ of clients served and rehabi 1 i t at rd , 
expenditures, and type of rehabilitation. However-, these 
reports did not show the severity of the handicaps ani the 
types of educaficnal services most effective. 

■ f« • ' 

gyi^ FUNDS 'for state administration 

^dSlANNING mISUSED 

" The e/fect ivenesS' of Federal costs for education of tne 
handicapped has been hampered by the lack of adequate 
planning at the State level even .though the Congress has 
authorized speci fic funding for admiaistration and planning 
of programs.^ in some instances States have not used the 
funds provided fOr' planning programs but rather for 
administratijon of other State educational agency programs. 
As a result, programs for the handicapped often have not 
received an adequate share of the adminisfexative planning 
funds provided to the States. 

Some State educat ional ^agency pfiicials told us that 
they are reluctant to spend funds for administration and 
planiiing^because every dollar spent comes^put of funds that 
would otherwise be available for services. In other 
instances, the agencies' earmark the funds for administration 
but do not use them fo«r^|^ogram planning. 

In the States visited. State agencies used only a 
limited amount of available funds for program planning. In 
one State, administrative funds provided under part B' of the 
Fducation of the Handicapped Act were used to support 
administrative costs pot speci^^ica 1 ly assciatd'd with the 
act, such a^ salaries of State educational agency personnel 
whose primary responsibility wg,s certifying State reqiTire- 
ments with respect to ^teacher-pupil ratios in classes 

„ , iS- • ■ ' 
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throughout the State. State personnel told us that they did 
not haye specific responsibility for planning', reviewing, or 
evaluating federally funded projects. 

« 

Part' B of the Education of the Handicapped Act, in " 
effect during our review, authorized a pavment to a State to 
defray its program administration and ^Jlanning costs of 
$100,000 or 5 percent of the total grant to the State, 
Vfh4-chever is greater. , Some funds maUe available for thi« 
purpose were not spent'. In one State approximately 40 
percent of the $100,000 r.r,dc a^vailable for fiscal year 1973 
was not usea and a s^irflilar situation existed foi fiscal year 
1972: Although the State pjpgram coordinator told us that " 
the State did not ne^d $100,000 to administer the program, 
» we believe the remaining funds could have been effectively 
spent on add'itional plaivning to improve the impact of the 
State's program. ' Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
officials told us that some States, that have '^a relatively 
small federally fuhdecT program , might not' spend the entire 
amount allowed for administration and planning. They also 
said a 1974 OE- financed study identified a number of 
products^ive- uses made by States of ^ch funds. 

CONC LU SIONS , 

The establishment of a number of separate Federal 
programs fdr helping to ^du;;-te the handicapped intensified 
the- need for coordinated planning among the Federal 
agencies.. However, there has beea little systematic effort 
on the part .of agencies to cpo|:dinate planning to help 
insure comprehensive provision of services. Programs for 
special education remain fragmented and scattered across 
various administrative units, each oj^'erating without 
knowledge of what the others are doing— where they are 
putting their, rf^ources and to what extent specific needs 
are being met. Similar Situations are evident at State" and 
local levels: 

--Federal ed^*sa^on programs were administered 6y 

several organizational units in each Statfe wc visited 
but„were not effectively coordinated. 

-Responsible State organizational units did not ade- 
quately coordinate ajid inte^grate programs to provide a. 
continuum of educational services. 
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--Fedej-al funds available for administration and 
planning , were not always used for these purposes. 

Effective, planning for special educa*^ion programs 
requires comprehensive information about the handicapped. 
Planning has been weakened by a lack of reliable data on the 
handicapped, /^such as tVpes, severity, locartion, and cost of 
providing education. Policymaking , funding,/ and operating 
decisions are often made for similap program purposes by 
different groups, based in each case on a lack of data arbout 
program effectiveness. 

commendations ' TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW 

The •SecVetary^oul.d implement procedures for systematise 
planning among th.e organisations responsible for educating 
and training the handicapped. A comprehensive pl^n for. 
educating and training them should bv developed and the 
resnnn^iibility for carrying out each alement of the plan 
should be clearl/ delined. 

To facilitate planning, HEW should provide for a uniform 
and systematic means for collecting data about the 
handicapped, including (1) niTmbers of handicapped by type, 
location," and severity, (2) types of services, and (3) 
program results. 



HEW commented on matters discussed in this report by 
letter dated August 15, 1974. (See app^I-) It concurred 
v;ith our recommendations and said that a new Office for the 
Handicapped has been created within HEW to deal more effec- 
tively with the special needs of the Nation's handicapped 
citizens. This office will 

--prepares a long-range -projection for ^providing 
comprehensive services to the handicapped, 

'--continually analyze the operations of programs and 
evaluate their effectiveness, 

encourage coordination and cooperative planning among 
programs serving the handicapped, 

--develop ways to promote the use of research, and 
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--provide for ^ centra^ clearinghouse for information 
•and resources available to handicapped people. 

HEW also said that the new office will develop a plan by 
March 1975.which Will address the problem of uniform data 
collection. Data ctflleetioji efforts are being conducted by 
the BurerJ of Educatijon for tho Handicapped, the National 
Center for Educational Statistics, and the Office of the * 
Assistant Secretary for Pj-anning and Evaluation, 
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CHAPTER 4 



n ALLOCATION OF FUNDS FOR THE HANDICAPPED - 

^ *■ i ~ - 

Because Federal education and trainiilg funds for the 
handicapped have not been allocated on the basis of 
priorities established for meeting the greatest educational, 
needs, program managers lack assurance that » 

c 

--handicapped children are provided an equal opportunity 
for assistance, . ' ^ ^ - ' 

--funds are" targeted to program objectives, and 

--the impact of Federal programs is maximized. 

FEDE RAL AGENCIES' ALLt)CATION OF PROGRAM FUNDS 

About 80 percent ot Federal education aiisi training funds 
fdr the handicapped is allccaL^d to States according tn 
formula^ specified in the authorizing legislation. The 
for-mulas\ generally specify that program grants be made to 
States arr'ording to such factors as uupulation, per capita 
income, average daily pupil attendance, and aveifage per 
pupil costs. Although the Federal agencies have in some 
instances established priorities for national objectives, 
States^ay spend the funds according to their preference 
with'only general guidance from Federal agencies on whq^re 
funds should be targeted. " ^/ 

Federal education legislation also provides for certain 
discretionary programs to be administered directly by OE 
with or without State involvement. OE has us^d various 
methods to allocate these program funds to State and local 
educational agencie's, universities, and other organizations. 
The funds are used for such purposes as condu^^ling research, 
training educators, and establisning demonstration projects. 
Although OE has reported a number of successful results from 
these funds, the allocation methods used sometimes resulted 
in program funds being allocated wilhout adequate knowledge 
of the specific needs involved.. Allocations generally have 
favored those^ States or local areas that already had 
programs, rather than the States or areas attempting to 
initiate them. 
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Effective allocation at the Federal and ^tate levels has 
been hampered because OE has not identified what types of 
projects are most successful in maximizing the impact of the 
funds. . 



Shortcomings of formulas 



Although the formulas set forth in the authorizing 
legislation] were yitended to ^chifiVe a(n equitable 
.distribution of funds, several characteristics in the 
formulas may result in inequities in the opportunities 
available for the handicapped rather man eliminate them. 
The various torinula requirements -are summarized -be low: 



Program * 
♦ 

Educati.on, of the Handicapppfed 
Ac t : ' / 

Part B 



Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act: 

I 

Public Law 89-313 
amendment to. title T 
.for institutionalized 
children 



Title III 



Formula 



Allocated on the basis of 
the number of children ages 
3 through 21 in e^ch State ^ 
compared tu a similar pop- 
ulflt.ion for all "States, . 
with no State*s sllctment 
be'ing l6ss than $200 *000., 



Allocated on the basis of 
one'-half the State's aver- 
age public school per pupil 
cost or one-half the national 
/average-per pupif cost, which- 
ever is greater, times the 
average daily attendance of 
handicapped indiv idua Is in 
State- supported or operated 
schools. 



Allocated nn the basis of the 
nnr«K«*. of chi Idren ages 5 
through 17 in each State -roni- 
pared tcr a similar population 
lor iall ;$tates and each State* 
total population compared to 
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the Nation's population. 
Eighty-five percent of the funds 
are administered by the States 
and 15 percent by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 
Both the States and the 
Commissioner must not ex- 
pend lessM:han 15 percent 
of the funds on the handi- 
capped. 



Voc«»'i'^nai education Acti 
Part B 



Allocated on the basis of 
weighted formula of per 
capita income {inverse 
relationship) and pbpu- 
lation -o£ various age 
•ranges between 15 ^nd 65 
in each 5tiate compared^jto 
a s imilai[ populat ion for 
all States. 



Rehabilitation Act of 
1973: 

Title I , part B 



Each State must match the 
Tederal funds with State 
fiends on a 50-du basis. . ^ 
The State must expend at 
least 10 percent of the 
Federal portion for the 
handicapped. 

Allocated on th^." basis of 
each State's population 
and per capita income 
compared, to the Nation:*^s 
population and per capita 
income. Each State must match 
Federal funds with State fundfe 
amounting to at least 20 per- 
cent of the total . 



Th? <*'>rmui.o method of allocating funds has not succeeded 
in matching f.unds to ujjmet needs among the States. Our 
anal)tsis of fiscal year 1972 funds for the handicapped 
provided under, titlep I and III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, the Education of the Handicapped 
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Act, ai^ the Vocational Education Act showed a number of 
instances when a State's ranking in terms of unserved 
handica^^d individuals differed from the amount of Federa'l 
funds received: One State ranked 9th in the number of 
unserved handi.cdpped individuals and 34th in the amount of 
Federal funds received. Another State ranked 29th in the 
number of. unserved handicapped individuals and 9th in the 
amount of Federal funds received. Estimates of numbers of 
individuals served by each State are not considered exact; 
however, >we have cited available data provided to Ot by 
State educational agenc ies -which we believe to be suitable 
for- demonstfating a general situation. See map on the 
following page. 

• The foihmula method for allocating resources to the 
States gives Federal agencies little corftr-ol over how the 
funds are spent. Federal agencies may only make suggestions 
but States^are responsible for deciding how to target the 
moneys to meet program obieclives. ^ ' 

AlthflMgh some Federal agencies encourage States to 
assunie the funding of Federal projects through Stat<e and" 
local funds, statutory formulas provide no incentive for 
.Mat^tO do 90. States receive, formula allocations each 
yeffT based on factors which do not con:,ider the State '^-^ 
success or failure in generating additi<inai State efforts 

• , V 

Formulas which allocate funds\jM the basis of population 
and/Tor per capita income do not cOnRder "variat ions in State 
needs due to differihg inc idence- t.ates of -various-' types of' ■ 
handicaps, differing State program prioritie^s, differing ' . 
educational costj^ tor programs aimed at specific clientele' 
or tiie willingness of State and. local school districts to ' 
provid^funds. Because of th-ese differences, population and 
per capita income mj^. not always accuralfely reflect a true 
index of need. ^ .f - 



Existing formulas- tejid to'allocate funds on the basis of 
population age rangers which may o^ ma/ not relate to the 
target population that a S-tate intends to serye under a par- 
ticular program. Under part B of the Education-of the 
Handicapped Act. a State receives^ allocation based on a 
population aged 3r. through 21. Thirty-two States receiving 
funds under the program have no mandatory legislation to 
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serve all hajidicapped individuals aged 3 through 21 and 
consequently may be receiving f^nds for children they do not 
serve. On the other hand, nine States participating in the 
program provide services to the handicapped from birth 
through age 21 and therefore serve some children (under age 
3) for which they receive no allocation. 

The allocation formula for the program for institu- 
tional^zed children assumes that the cost for education 
services in variovis types of institutions is constant. A 
1970* OE- f inanced study showed however , that cost factors of 
residential programs for the deaf, blind, neurologically 
impaired, and severely emotionally d i s turbed var ied con- 
siderably. Further, the formula allocates funds to insti- 
tutions on the basis of their average daily attendance. 
However, under HfcW regulations.-fdr computing average d^ly 
attendance, the severely handicapped are often counted as 
only half -day students because they cannot tolerate the re- 
quired hours of instruction needed for them to be counted as 
full-time stuUents. Thfetisfpre, i-t appears that institucions 
diu not equi ta^l y ' wwinpensa ted tor proi^Juing services lo the 
severely handicapped. 

Allocatipn of discretionary fgnds 

Discretionary funds account for a significant portion 
ot the funds appropriated to the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped. Such funds are granted to State and local 
educatio-nal agencies, universities, and other organizations 
on the basis of evaluations *of individual project proposals 
without being bound by elements of a formula. This allows 
Federal agencies considerable flexibility in attempting to 
meet specified" objectives. Although we d^id not evaluate the 
merits of discretionary projects in meeting specific 
objectives, we did ^view the methods used to allocate the 
funds and noted some inequities. . 

Allocations of discretionary fui)ds tend to favgr exist-* 
ing programs. Bureau «)fficia^ told us that, once an 
instit'ution of higher learning receives a training program 
assistance grant, tt 'generally receives continue(i support 
thereafter. Likewise, Federal regional education centers 
continued* to receive grant sMpport year after year even 
though, the services provided had been limited to small 
geographical areas and the needs of other areas had not been 
met. Consequently, other institutions wishing to initia4:e a 
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special' education program may not be assisted because of 
lack of funds. 

Bureau officials told us that continual r-enewal of 
training program assistance grants was intended. They said 
increased financial gommi tments ^were required of these 
•institutions and that it would be counterproductive to stop 
funding strong established training programs in these insti- 
tutions in order to begin new programs in other institutions 
relying heavily on Federal funding. 

The Bureau's d i sfre t ionary* research funds have not been 
allocated on the basis of as"sessment of what needs to be 
'developed, but rather primarily on the basis of unsolicited 
proposals. ^Bureau of f ic ials . told us that they had not ^' 
systematically solicited opinions from the educational 
community on what needs to be developed nor had they 
established'priorities for research needs. As a result\ the 
Bureau has no assurance that research funds are effectively 
channeled into areas of highest need. . <n 

" Bureau officials took the position that all their re- 
search projects support .on^ of the five national Bureau 
objectiv.es.'^'We noted, however, that more than 50 percent of 
the pro/etts funded with 1973 moneys were shown as support- 
ing the objective that all childrep reCeive|appropr iate 
educational services by 1980. In our opini/^, the wording 
of cliis objective makes i t '^a catchall categpy and^almost ^ 
any project could meet the definition. Bureau officials 
*said that beginning in fiscal year 1975, OE is requiring 
Gompetitive solicitations for most contract research funds. 
The Bureau, in iiplement ing t^is administrative change, is 
holding a series^of national conferences on identification 
' of special education research issues. 

Projects producing catalytic effect not identif\ed 

Projects desigivjd to maximize the use of Federal funds 
' as a catalyst have not b^en identified in planning for 

national allocation of program funds. has emphasized the 
conc,ept of cata^lytic ef fee t fund i ng programs designed to 
stimulate activ'ity and financial support for special 
education by State and local agejicies. However, a 1974 
OE-financed study stated that funds provided under part B _of 
the Education of the Hand icapped • Ac t were used largely to 
fund suppoi'tive services on a continuing basis #n a handful 
» »• 
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of the Nation's school districts. They had not been used to 
ahy great extent to initiate or expand basic services to the 
handicapped. The study concluaed that these funds had not 
stimulated additional State and local financing for special 
education. ' . ^ 

BureaiX of Educat ion. for the Handicapped officials told 
us that some success had been lealized by using discre- 
tionary funds >t0 stimulate additional programs- However, OE 
has not determined what types of project^s are most sug-. 
cess'ful in producing the desired results. Without this 
knowledge, OE cannot maj^e informed decisions jas to where 
discretionary funds should be targeted i^i, provide adequate 
guidance to States to use formula grant funds more effec- 
tively. 

.... * 

STATE AGENCIES^ DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM FUNDS 

-Without specific guidance 'from Federal agencies for 
distributing VedenKj. funds, S4:atcs have used various methods 
^ and critpria. V/e observed that t^-Ke.States distributed fii.-.ds 
to the, local levelj/^on the basis of 'spt formulas or on a 
first^come- first-served basis rather than on a system of 
priority needs. 'Because there has been 1 i * r I e * effort to 
identify needs as a uasis for allocat;ing program funds, t7 
there is no assurance that funds have been targeted to areas 
of highest need or to areas maxir^lzing program impact. 

Inadoquate guidance and direcfio^ ' 

Most Bureau of Education for the liar -1 icapped technical 
^ assistance to States has bee'n limited to .elping them * 
develop State plans to comply witH, Federal statutory re- 
quirements. The Bureau*s guidance has not Seen specifically 
directed to assist States in developing methods and 
procedures for allocating resourWs^ to meet State needs. 
Rather, it has looked upon this as a State responsibility. 

Bureau officials said almost all contact with State 
educational agency staffs has been either on an Informal 
basis^or through memorandums and adm^i^i s tra t i vu j^ublic'a- - 
tions. These officials acknowledged that States lacked a 
sound un-r^cr standing of Bureau objectives ar 1 their 
relationship to State needs. Bureau administrative 
publication^ generally have not explained how best to 
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allocate grant funds to achieve objectives or how a State 
might best meet its needs. . . 

State distribution favored urban areas and larger 
school districts. A 1974 Oi:-financed study indicated that 
funds for the handicapped had gone to the school districts 
already receiving other Federal funds . Although our review 
did not include general Federal educational assistance 
programs, we did observe some tendency to concentrate 
handicapped funds. 

Multdyear funding practices also constrained development 
of new progitims. In one btate about one~fourth of the part 
B Education of the Handicapped Act funds were directed to 
one project over the past several years, although there were 
no expectations of State and local funding for the project. 
In some cases funds were used f6r nonhandicapped individ- 
uals. ' . 

Assistance to States for vocational education and 
vocaTtonnl rehabil i tat ion -has been provided by HEW regional 
personnel. Regional officials told us they received little 
guidance or direction from headquarters. They said that 
they generally provided guidance only to help States develop 
plans to comply with statutory requirements and none on 
d is t r ib^it ion of funds^ to#4a^t program objectives or 
identification of type of programs to fund. 

Variety of methods used 

In the States we visited Federal funds generally were 
,T.ade available to local schools, institutions, or private 
facilities in one of four ways (1) first come, first served, 
(2) competitive project selection; (3) set formula, or (4) 
State direction. A lack of uniforipity ex i s ted .among the 
States in the way they d is t r ibut ed . spec i f i c program funds. 

--In some States vocational e"ducation program resources 
, were distributed on a f irs t - come - f i rs t - served 

basis and others employed set formulas. 

L-,-;^In some States funds provided under part B of the 
Education oC the Hajid icapped * Ac t ^'cre largely 
distributed on a noncompetitive basis for a few 
large grants which the State educational agencies 
wanted to sfund. Another State used a competitive , 

.3 
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rating systert, but projects with the highe*st 
. ratings were nyt necessarily funded. 

--Under title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, project proposals generally were 
ranked according to specific criteria and project 
selection was competitive. 

--Under the program for the institutionalized handi- 
capped, some States distributed funds to institu- 
tions exclusively on average daily stud^nt^ 
attendance' regardless vT andividual needs. 
Other» di&tributed funds by judgments of what 
projgrams were needed and on past funding levels. 

CONCLUSIOKS 

Funds for educating and training the handicapped are 
not allocated on the basis of priorities for m^ting'their 
needs. As a result. Federal agencies lack a.ssu^ance that 
(1) the impact of Federal programs is maximized, (2) funds 
arc rsirgeted to program objectives, (3) highest priority 
needs are met,^ or (4) handicapped children are provided an ' 
equal opportunity far educational assistance. 

About 80 percent of Federal education and training 
funds are allocated to States by fixed formulas. States 
receive only general guidance from Federal agencies on how 
th-Bse funds should be spent and there is no assurance t^at 
the funds are distributed in proportion to the greatest 
needs. Discretionary funds sometimes have been allocated 
without knowledge of specific needs and have tended to favor 
institutions already having programs. Similarly, State 
agenci^ have distributed funds to. the local levels by set 
formulas or on a f irst- come - f irst- served basis. 

Although Federal funds are intended for use as a 
catalyst to initiate and expand State and local special' 
education programs, those projects that best produce 
catalytic effects have not been identified. Accordingly, 
Federal agencies are not in a position to channel funds to 
those areas achieving the greatest impact. 
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' RECOMMENDATIONS TO 'THE SECRETARY OF HEW 



The Secretarys^ould 

--develop a system for assisting the States in 

identifying and establisning priorities for the full 
range of comprehensive educational needs of the 
handicapped; 

--require that State applications for grant funds ^ 
specify how the funds will be used in meeting the 
identified needs; 

--identify the areas of greaJ;est need, such as resear^ch, 
* demonstration, and teacher training, to maximize the 
impact of Federal discretionary funds; and 



--ide'ntify the projects which have produced the beit 
catalytic effects and direct funds into these ard^ . 



HEW concurred .in our recommendations and made the 
following statements about them: 

more formalized system for assisting the States in 
identifying a^^d establishing priorities fo|r the 
educational needs of the handicapped would|ibe more 
effective; therefore, HEW has established working - 
group composed of staff members of various concerned 
components within the Department, the National Center 
for Educational Statistics, and selected States. 

--Information on how gra^t funds will be used in flieeting 
identified needs is'already required in a report that 
States must submit each year. Because the quality of 
this information could be improved, HEW is considering 
how this can be done. 

--Identif itatron of ax,eas of greatest need in research, 
demonstration, and teacher training are ongoing. 
HEW*S operational plan for research planning includes 
a contract for national conferences with the resultant 
updating pfjjriority areas. The Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped has convened meetings In one-third 
. of the St^es and the remaining States will be covered 

- 
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by the spring of 1975;. These meetings will result in 
the fojmation of intra-State plans for special 
education representatives from (1) State departments 
of special education, (2) c611eges and universities, 
(3) boards of higher education^ (4) State legislators, 
and (5) parent groups . Inter-State efforts also will 
be coordinated by the Bureau to insure an overall 
national program. 

-Although the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
has been ident if y ing , inf ormal ly on an individual 
basis, projects which hq^^^rovided the best catalytic 
effe<^t and directing funfi^^nto these areas, HEW 
agreey^ that the process should be formalized. With 
additional staff recently added, the Bureau will be 
able to provide increased technical assistance to the ^ 
States to assist^ them in their discretionary respon-- 
sibility to distribute these funds. HEW. believes that 
cons ide ring such achievements as the inc r eased 
enrollments of children in special education classes, 
the addition of thousands of mgre specialized 
teachers, and newer and stronger State legislation, ^ 
funds for the education of the handicapped have been 
well spent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CONGRESS ^ , . 

< 

The Education Amendments of 1974 (Public Law 93-380) 
amended part D of the Education of the Handicapped Act to 
require that starting with fiscal year 1976, funds be made 
available to States only aftei^they submit an amendment to 
the required State plan which shows in detail the policies ^ 
and procedures which the State will undertake in order to 
insure the education of all handicapped children and insure 
that all handicapped children In the State in need of spe- 
cial education are ident i f ie<klad evaluated. The amended 
State plan must also es tabl isr^ a ,de tai led timetable for *pro- 
viding full educational opportunity for all handicapped 
children. The above requirement would not take effect, how- 
ever, in any year in which the aggregate amounts allotted 
to- the States under part B was less than $45 million. 

The Congress should consider: 

--Making similar adjustments to 'titles I and III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act^^ to part B of 

« - 
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the Vocational Education Act , and to title I, part B 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, which earmark 
funds for the haMicap^ed. 

-Eliminating those formula allocation factors in the 
legislation which may result i^n unequal opportunities 
available to the handicapped. Such factors include 
population and per capita income which may not always 
accurately reflect a true index of need and age ranges 
which are inconsistent with t*he intended target popu- 
lation. 



HEW agreed on the importance of having needs assessments 
but thought that withholding funds to achieve this would be 
too harsh a penalty, possibly hurting those people it ul- 
timately intends to help. Instead, HEW believes the Congress 
should consider ..building into the law positive incentives 
for States to adopt such assessments. HEW' s comments, how- 
ever, were made before enactment 6f the Education Amendments 
of 1974, whieh amended part B of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act to require ^that funds be made available to States 
only after the States 'have established the necessary policies 
and procedures to make a comprehensive needs assessment. 

HEW, on commenting on our recommendation to eliminate 
those formula allocation factors in the legislation which 
may result in unequal opportunities available to ^he handi- 
capped., suggested that modifications of the State allocation 
formula under the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 should be de- 
ferred until the findings of a Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration study on this formula are available. We be- 
lieve that'^the study data will be useful to the Congress in 
considering o^»"** recommendation.. 
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CHAPTER 5 

I MPROV E D EVAL UATIOJ^ NEEDED • 
* X 

F OR MORE EFFECTIVE PRCCRAM MANAGEMENT ' . ' 

^Evaluation systems of the Federal, State, and Ipcal 
agencies responsible for administering federally supported 
education programs for the handicapped have not provided in- 
formSstion essential for effective program management. Annual 
program effectiveness evaluations for some programs were not 
made, and individual project evaluations, if made, were of 
limited use because they were based primarily on opinions 
of -pi^'ogram personnel. Although such opinions are useful, we 
believe that they should be used in conjunction with data 
obtaiifSd through objective means. ^ 

> Be^cause program- managers lacked ^ppjgram and project 

evaluati9rts, they were not in a position to determine whether 

(1) programs and projects for the handicapped were effective 

in meeting objectives or were in need of redirection,' and *(2) 

congressipnal intent had been met. 

NEED FOR PROGRAM EVALUATIONS 

OE guidelines state that evaluation of educational pro- 
grams has become one of the mnct critical concerns in educa- 
tion aftd that nowhere^is the dilemmg/ greater than in special 
education. According to the guidel ines , evaluation ideally 
should "provide data needed to form a course of action, showing 
where to pl^ce children, how to distribute resources in priority 
order, and whether programs are' helping reach goals. 

The guidelines state that project results should be evalu- 
ated to determine whether **they are favorable enough to (1) war- 
rant continuing a new approach, (2) acquaint other schools with 
results, and (3) serve as feedback for gaining greater effec- 
tiveness from a similar effort. Thus, the evaluation report 
should provide a'clear statement of what happened (when, where 
to whom, and with what effect). 

At a 1972 symposium on Federal and State vocational re- 
habilitation programs , participants concluded that program 
evaluations were esse-ntial for the following purposes: 
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--Locating gaps in service. 
--Determining program needs . 

0 

--Establishing goals and objectives I 

Isolating success and failure factors in programs and 
determining the need for changing and improving the 
makeup of programs. ' ^ 

--Assessinje^Snd evaluating* the agencies' current opera- 
tions aliB determining if goals d^p^ being achieved. 

--Determining qualit'y of agency performance. 

INADEQUATE EVALUATION AND MONITORING SYSTEMS 

The monitoring and evaluation systems were too limited . 
to provide program management with data necessary to measure 
program success. Weaknesses such as the following precluded 
effective evaluation: 

--State agencie^^ere required to make program and 

project evaluations but often they were not submitted 
to the Federal agencies responsible for administering 
them. As a result, feedback to the agencies was 
limitjBd.' . 



--Rather than providing iTiformation on qualify or 
-^V degree of success, data cpllected on programs ar*d 

projects centered on statistics, such as numbers of 
ch]!ldren receiving educational services and dollars 
spent. Little informat-ion on progranf results i^as 
J provided. 

-'Program des'^criptions provided by States justifying 
Federal funds did not adequately describe the 
program^ undertaken. 

iSi- . ■ ^ ■ 

Evaluations of State and local piojects 

State and local agency evaluations of Federal projects 
were often inadequate for reasons such as the following: 

--Evaluations did not address the project objectives 
and therefore did not show whether the project met 
the objectives. 
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--Evaluations were pri|nariiy based on teachers' 
subiective observations rather than objective 
measures . ^ . ' 

""Project objectives were stated in input (resources) 
tytns, raider than output (results) terms, Objec- 
t/ves were not stdted in t^rms of the types of 
changes s6ught in the students and the degree of 
change expected as a result of ^ach major activity. ' 

--Data accumulated did not provide a' suitable ;fease for 
evaluation. , 

--Statq officials x^ere not reviewing local pro j eA 
reports. 

Project evaluations often Were nat submitted to the Fed- 
eral agencies and, those that were, were not carefully studied 
Federal agency officials told us that this occurs because of 
t«e lack of adequate staff to monitor State grant programs. 
For example, the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has 
less than one specialist per HEW region for administering 
such programs. One local project director told us that no 
qomments had ever 'been received from Bureau officials on Iny 
of the, evali^tions prepared by ^he project director * s staff . 

Evaluation of training grant projects 

The^Education of the Handicapped Act authorizf-s trai^^ifig 
grants to universities and other institutions. A^ureau 
official told us that limited staffing had allowed site ' 
visits to only 16 out of about 475 ongoing projects in fiscal 
year 1973. {Before fiscal year 1973 most of these grantees 
were required only to submit final .financial reports which . 
did not include program evaluation data. Starting in fiscal 
year 1973 the Buread required institutions to submit final 
project reports t|iat contain evaliaati^n data. 

At the time of our review, no decision, had been "made 
whether the final project reports would be used for aggregat- 
ing data for overall program evaluation. Bureau officials 
tdld us that the Bureau funded a, special multiyear project- 
in fii,uttl year 1972 designfeu to develop evaluation procedures 
for training grants. 
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Consultants* evaluations ^ - * 

Soine efforts have been made to evaluate the Federal 
programs for the handicapped through the use of consiiltants. 
These studies vere one-time efforts rather than a continuous 
system to monitor progress of the Federal programs. ^ 

EFFECT ON PROGRAf^ MANAGEMENT 

Because evaluations of special programs and projects 
for the handicapped have-not been adequate, we believe that^ 
program managers lack essential data on which to base manage- 
ment decisions and therefore cannot 

•-detect ineffective programs and projects, 

■--redirect existing programs or plan for more effective 
programs, or ' * 

--synopsize and disseminate -the results of effective 
progr?»w<i and projects to benefit other educators and 
administrators . 

During our visits to the States we observed the fol- 
lowing examples of programs and projects needing evaluation 
of r'*<iults for decisionmaking: 

--A State official said the small grants awarded by the 
State for development of innovative programs for 
handicapped children appeared to be just as effective 
as larger grants it had awarded; however, the State 
had'not evaluated any of its grants foi' effectiveness. 
Accordingly, State officials could not make informed 
decisions for program revision or replacement or dis- 
seminate information on program effectiveness. 

--One State-operated school had been receiving Federal 
assistance for 10 years.' The school received about 
$100,000' in Federal funds for the 1972-73 school year 
but had an average pupil' enrollment of about 20. 
Despite the long history of Federal support and a / 
cost-per-pupil factor much greater than other State 
institutions, the effectiveness of this school's 
program had not been determined. 
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--In another State, Federal vocational education funds* 
v/ere userf'for an upholst'ery*training project to 
prepare handicapped individuals for placement in the * 
labor market. Project 'of ficials told us that the 
* f'jr^.lt.ire-'manufactui^ng plant in the community had 
gone out of business and that they di^ not know if 
jobs existed in the community for individuals with 
upholstery skills. Also the severity of most par- 
ticipants' handicaps generally precluded self- 
, employment. \ie believe that evaluations in t^ms ^ 
/ of placement success would have shawn the need for 

modification of this project. 

--Vocational rehabilitation programs d(^d n'ot provide 
^ for continuing followup to evaluate the longrjrange 
effectiveness of programs , As a result, decreases in 
the ecpnomic s-tatus of rehajjilit^ted persons may go 
undetectred and nee.ded additional services may not be 
provided. Our report on "Effectiveness of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in Helping the Handicapped" stated 
^/ Uiat, in 700 cases randomly selected and reviewed, 15 
/percent of the handicapped persons Were in n^d bf 
additional rehabilitation. QAly half of the ^eha- 
. bil'itated handicapped sustaiire^i an increase in income, 

and the percentage of handicapped persons on welfare 
, did not decrease. 

Determinations aS to proper courses o^ action and the 
extent to which programs liave successfully met the education 
and career training needs of the handicapped can be deter- 
mined only through carefu^. evaluation of data concerning the 
results of project activities.^ The Bureau of Education for i 
the Handicapped has reported periodically that hundri^ds of 
thousands of handicapped -children have been served under the 
State grant programs. However, a^l974 OE-financed study 
showed that t|ie terms ^'served" and "unserved" were ambiguous 
because there was no information available about the appro- 
priateness, qui^lity, continuity, adequacy, or comprehensive- 
ness of the service provided. A 1973 HEW-financed study indi- 
cated that detailed data on effectiveness was generally not 
available at the State level for special education pr^zfe^^ns . 

The above studies concluded that poor, incomplete, or ^ 
nonexistent data has largely contributed to low qual^y jjlan- 
ning and evaluation and has hampered management improvements. 
One study stated that limited dat? restricted the review 
process of the study. 
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ADEQUATE GUIDANCE NEEDED FOR 
EVALUATING AND MONITORING PROCPAMS 

4 

Generally, Federal agency guidelines do not describe 
PUi table procedures for State and local agencies to evaluate' 
the Federal programs. The Federal agencies also do not use*, 
procedures designed to followup.and insure that the State and 
local agencies monitor and evaluate their programs as requir-ed. 

Most Federal agency guidelines do not require . tliat 
State and local agencies submit qualitative d^ta. State and 
local officials said 'tHjat, because of the lack of guidance, 
they did not know what was expected in evaluation reports. 
One State' off icial said evaluations could not'be made with- 
out atcess to adequate data but that State policy prohibited 
the collection of data from local districts other than that 
specified by Federal requirements.. 

Althovgh Federal guidelines require that objectives be 
stated in measurable terms, they often were not because of 
unavailable or inadequate achieveii^ent standards or criteria. 
State and local officials and teachers told us that they did 
not know what should be considered success or failure when 
teaching handicapped individuals. As a result, project 
objectives were often vaguely stated and not expressed in ^ 
quantifiable terms. One project's objectives were stated in 
su;;h unspecifix terms as 

--development of oral communication, 

--growth in social development, 

--stimulation of intellectual development, and 

--development of a positive self-concept. 

The project application contained no criteria indicating to 
what extent the objectives would be achieved through project 
activities. 

Some applications containe'd objectives that reflected 
inputs into the educational process rather*than the desired 
outputs. Project objectives were expressed in such terms as 
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"-to provide needed individual attention through small 
class size and specially trained teachers, and 

—to provide the necessary special methods and materials 
that these childreu jieed. 

Several State agencies \^ visited had no systematic ' 
follow.up procedures to determine (1) ,if prior years.' programs 
and projects continued after »Feder^l funding was terminated 
and (2) the long-range effect pf the project methods used 
and the need for further services. Monitoring local project 
activities generally was lef^ to the discretion of each 
State agency. Several S^ate educational agency officials 
said that staff shortages limited their ability to effec- 
tively monitor local project activities. , 

r A Bureau of Education for the Handicapped official told 
us "that the Bureau caainot hold the States accountable -for 
program results because they do not have t;he staff to ade- 
quately evaluate the thousands of projects. He said the 
Bureau* s efforts *^o' strengthen the technical ajbility of 
local and State evaluators y^has not solved this problem. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Evaluation of federally?' assisted special education, 
vocational education, vocational rehabilitation programs 

has not been adequate r^^jprovide State and Federal program 
managers with an appropi^^^te base for (1) insuring t^hat 
funds have been effectively used, (2 j making management de- , 
cisions on program condact, or (3) deteimining -whe ther leg- 
islative requirements have been met. The F^dera-l^agenc ies 
have notM^veloped systems for accumulating data essential 
to .the evaluation process thereby hampering the conduct of 
Tieeded evaluations by responsible agencies or consultants. 

Evaluation and monitoring have, in many cases, been 
left to State and othQfTtfgencies without adequate guidance 
and followup procedures to help insure that suitable evalua- 
tions are made*. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF HEW 



The Secretary should: ' ^ 

- -Establish .ef feet ive program and project monitoring 
and evaluation^ systems wherein program results are 
measured against predetermined objectives. 

--P'^^ide guidance to State andjlqcal agencies on the 
me^iods of evaluating special education programs, 
including the establishment of objectives' and goals, 
the collection of appropriate data, measurements and 
comparisons, and the assessment of results against 
expected outcomes. 

■^-Insure that suitable eval^yatipag of federally funded 
projects are made by State and other agencies by 
establishing appropriate foll^owup arid monitoring pro- 
cedures. 

--Establish procedures tq redirect programs, when ap- 
propriate, on the basis of effectiveness evaluations. 



HEW agreed with the intent of our recommendations, but 
made the following statements about^ them: 

--There aTe extreme difficulties in predetermining 
measurable' obj ectives in many social programs includ- 
ing thosd discussed in this report. Although reason- 
ably effective program and project monitoring evalua- 
tion systems already exist (in those special educa- 
tion programs which are directly federally funded), 
major efforts are needed, and are underway, to estab- 
lish more usable and useful measurement techniques. 

--A similar situation exists with respect to the thou- 
sands Qf projects which are approved and administered 
by the States. Guidance to State and local agejncies 
on the methods of evaluating special education pro- 
grams would be helpful and to the extent practicable 
will be provided. Under current ly approved staffi^ng 
patterns, for example, t\e Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped will be ^ding professional 
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personnel as "State plan officials", with at least one 
such official per HEW region to assist in this effort. 
Even now, the. Bureau has been conducting regional 
planning fmd -evaluation workshops for State* of fic/als 
with positive effects upon State behaviors in these 
areal^ 

-AlthoUgh redirection of dfrectly federally funded 
educajbion programs for the handicapped now ocpj^urs, 
the development of the States' evaluation capacity 
should increase their ability to redirect program 
effects . 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCAI^ON. AND WELFARE 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY . 
WASHtf^TON, D C 20WI 



AUG 15 1974 




Mr. Gregory J. Ahart 
Director, Manpower and 

Welfare Division 
U.S. General Accounting Office 
Washington, D.C. 20548 

Dear Mr. Ahart: 

The Secretary has asked that I respond to 'your request 
for our comments on your draft report to the Congress 
entitled, "Observations on Federal Progifams for Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped". Our comments are enclosed. 

We appreciate the opportunity to comment on this draft 
report before its . publication . 

Sincerely yours, 

Johh D. Y(^ng (J 

Assistant secretary , Comptroll 

Enclosure X 
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COMMENTS OF THE DEPiVRTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELt AhE.ON THE COMPl^RPLtEk ^ENERAL'^ REPORt W TH^ " 
CONGRESS ENTITLED , "OBSE RVATIONS ON FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
FOR EDUCATION OF THE HANDICjAPPlgD" 



GAO RECOMMENDATION 

The Secretary of HEW should Implement procedgreg for 



The secretary of HEW should Implement procedures for 
sygtematic planning among the or^aniz^tiona r^qPOnoible 
for the education and training of the handicapped > "5 — 
comprehe nsive plan for educating and training tK^ l^^i^ 

capped s hould be developed and the responaib ili^v ^or 

carrying out each element of the plan should b'S"6Toirlv 

To facil itate the planning process , HEW should provide 
for a uniform and systematic means for colle cting ^nt-n 
gbout th^ handicapped including (1) numbers o^ hindic apped 
by type^ location, and severity, (S) types of ser vices 
provided, and (3) results of the programs. ' 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT 

We concur. In fact^ a new Office for the Handicapped 
has been created within the Department to deal more 
effectively with the special needs of the Nation's handi- 
capped citizens. Its creation was authorized by the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This office will: 

prepare a long-range projection for the 
provision of comprehensive services to the 
handicapped ; 

— ^ continually analyze the opeifations of 
programs and evaluate their effectiveness; 

— encourage coordination and cooperative * 
planning among programs serving the handicapped; 

— develop ways to promote the utilization 
of research; and 

provide for a central clearinghouse for 
information and resources available to handi- 
^ capped people. 
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MorW specifically, with reference to planning .data 
collection ind evaluation; tfre .Of f ice fojr the Handicapped 
will develop a plan by March 1975 which will fddress 
th^ problem of unifom collection of data. Data oollection 
efloKfare being conducted by the Bureau of.Bducation 
!or the Handicapped, the National Ceht'er for Educational 
Statistics, -and the Assistant Secretary for Planning, and 
Evaluation, i . . 

fjL the State level the Rehabilitation Aet -of 1973" specif- 
ically requires State vocaUonalrebabili^t^ to 




nrovision or sei"vicTt;tj fciui^iia=»xcx<«vj ^ "^^^^ 

in serving the severely disab'led. States are requirea 
to conduct <ianuaiay an evaluation of t^eir program based 
on general 'standards as prescribed by \he Department.^ 
Great emphasis throughout the new Act -is oil evaluation 
of services and program effectiveness. Regulations and 
standards are now being developed by the Department for 
use .by, .States to plan and ^aluate their programs. 

Currently muon-of the data required is oemg obtained 
bv Statel^VI^-'tg^ies on* individuals eligible for services. 
This data includ^ age. disability, services provided, 
costs, highest grade of schooling attained, source of ^ 
referral, rehabili tatioo outcomes in placement, and so on. 



GAP RECOMMENDATION 

The Secretary of HEW choul,d 

— d evelop a sy&tem for assistin<j the States 
to identify and establish priorities for the 
educational needs of the handicapped. 



DEPARTMENT CQMMENT 

We agree that a more formalized system would be more 
effective, &nd have establishe'd a working group composed 
of staff members of various concerned components within 
the Department, the National Center for Educational 
Statistics and selected States for this purpose. In 1;his 
connection, .however , v;o must reiterate a point touched 
on by the report by law. Federal agencies cannot require 
States to target Federal funds they may spend the funds 
according to their preference with only general guidance 
froiff Federal agencies as to wJ^ere they should be targeted. - 

GAO RECOMMENDATION 

The Secretary of HEW should 
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— require -that .State applications for grant 
funds gp ec ify hOM^ the funds will be used in 
meeting the identified needs. 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT 

This infonnation is already required in a report that a 
State must submit ^ach year. Nevertheless, we agree wUh 
GAO that the qualify of this information could be improved, 
and we are now conglidering specifically how this can be 
done within the limitations of the legislation discussed , 
above. We would like to point out that in this annual 
report (Pro3ected Activities Forro) States now indicate 
their priorities and specify broad goals and strategies 
to be followed. Specific projects which are cited for 
■ funding are also incl^ded. They are viewed as examples 
of these directions, rather than rigid intentions 1 But, 
as mentioned above, we are looking into this to see what 
improvements are possible. 

GAO RECOMMENDA TION 

• — • — . ■ — % 

The Secretary of HEW should 

— identify ehe greas of greategt need in sucfh 
a reas as research and ,demonstrat ion", and teacher 
t raining to. maximize the impact of Federal dis- 
cretionary funds. ' ^ ~ ^ 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT 

We concur. ^ Idon 1 1 f ica t ion of areas of .jrrat est need in 
research and in demonstration, and tcvichcr training are' 
ongoing. Our of^crcitional plan for r.^scan.-h olanninn 
includes .i^'on t ract ' lor national conf^r.^nccs" with tno 
resultant updatino of prioritv areas. nur Bureau of 
Fducation for th<^ IMndic-^ppod hds con- . nc^d neetinas in 
one-thir,cl of vh,- .^Lutos .-arlu^r thi. v-vu" . The lomaininc; 
two-thirdi^ will Ik. GY<-^rod by next Sprincj. rhcsc will ' 
result in the formil^tion of ^nt^.^-'^t .iir pi.ins for specMal 
education personn.'l reprcs.'ntat i vus from (i) .state d.>part- 
ments of special rducation; (m) cr\ir.,ns and uni v.. . ^ ^ tie^i - 
(111) boartVs of hi -jhcr ciTiication: (iv-) -^mo lea i s la Lnrs • ' 
and (V). parent .jrou-s. I..:., -t.ue .■^N>rf:... will lUo h,V 
coordinated h. . hr - r. u. (.j IMu.'.ninn :nr th.. :tand icatM^cM 
to v.-:.suie an '>vri a I I naPmniil t roui an . 

cv\03['X:()MMrNi)A'i 

The Sf'c r • ■ r .t r \- . > ' n i i. . f,,> , j j 
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Ident ify the r.ro-)ects v/bvch bave provided 
th e t.er.L catalytic effect agd direct funds into 
these areas , 

DEPARTMENT COMMENT 

,We concur. The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
has been doing this informally on a project-by-project 
basis. Nevertheless, we agree that the process should 
be formalized. With additional staff recently added, the 
Bureau will be able to provide increased technical assistance 
to the State to assist them in their discretionary respon- 
sibility to distribute these funds i We would like to point 
out lUat while States have appropriately used Federal 
♦"unds on a continuing multi-year basis to support programs 
according to State priorities, they have also deliberately 
adopted a "catalytic" strategy -- in many instances at 
the Bureau's urging. It might be added that "catalytic" 
used in the sense of this program is much broader in 
scope than might first be gathered. In the final analysis, 
considering such achievements as the increased enrollments 
of children in special education 'classes ; the addition of • 
thousands of more specialized teachers, newer and stronger 
State legislation; these funds have been well spent. 

GAP RECOMMENDATION 

The Secretary of HEW should 

— p>stabl ish effective program and project 
nvoniro'rTnq and evaluation systems wherein the 
results of pfogr ams "are measured against pre- 
determined program objectives'; 

— provide guidance to gtate and local agencies 
on the methods of evaluating special cducatio"n 
proc^rams , including the establishment of cpbject- 
ivcs and goals, the col lect i on jpf appropriate 
data, m e asurements and compar isions , and the 
a ssessment of ^results against expected outcomes, 

Assure tlswat evaluations are made, by establish- 
ing appropriate follow-up and monitoring procedures, 
and 

establ ish procedures to redirect programs , 
, where appropriate , on the ba^ s of effectiveness 
evaluations . 
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DEPARTMENT COMMENT 



iVhile we agree with the intent of the reconunendations , 
their implementatipn will be far more difficult than 
the araft report suggests. There are extreme difeiculties 
in predetermining measurable objectives in many social 
programs including these. While reasonably effective 
program and project monitoring evaluation systems already 
^^^^^.T' ^" those special education programs which are 
directly. Federally-funded (i.e. discre?ionar^ ) major 

usaMe^nf ""^ff' underway, to establish more 

usatoie and useful measurement techniques; 

A somewhat similar situation exists with respect to the 

T^?^red°br?h? It.?r^^^^^ "^'^^ approvef^nd admin- 

istered by th« States. We concur that Juidar^^ -f the 

practlcal^^r^^^ '"'P'"'^ the extent'" 

^h^fftn^ we will provide it. Under currently approved 
for^i2V^^^^''"^'/°^ example, the Bureau of Education 

as "si^te'pian'^^f • "^.^'"^ Professional personnel 

as state Plan Officials"; with at least one such official 
per region to assist in this effort, Even now^thL of f ice 
shops'for'stftf e'^""'"^ evaluation ^ork-' 

^h^viors in' hese'ar^: ' ^t 'h^re''" ''^'^ 
=> -^»»tnese areas. -Slit , here again, it must be 

stressed that it is primarily the responsibility of the 

States to monitor and evaluate these programs. """^ . 



"fsee GAO note 1] 



' tho oval,';KVrn occurs. The d.-vc lopmont of 

[See GAO nof '] ^ 

GAO notes: 1. Heleted comments pertain to'matters whir. ■ 

presented in the draft report but have been revised 
m this final report, 

because"!'' T '■'^'"^^"ing pages was deleted 

because x related to general matters which were 
considered or incorporated into the final report. 
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APPENDIX II 



PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ACTIVITIES DISCUSSED IN THIS REPORT 



Tenure of office 



SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE: 

Caspar W, Weinberger 
Frank C. Carlucci (acting) 
EUi'Ot L, Richardson 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EDUCA- 
> TION: 

Virginia Y. Trotter 
ChaTles- 6. Saunders, Jr. 

(acting) 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION^: 
Terrell H. Bell 
, John R. Ottina , ' "* 
John R. Ottina (acting) 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 
Terrell H. Bell (actingl 

ADMINISTRATOR, SOCIAL AND 
REHABILITATION SERVICE: 
James S. Dwight, Jr. 
Francis D. DeGeorge (acting) 
Philip J. Rutledge (acting) 
John D. Twiname 

COMMISSIONER, REHABILITATION 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION: 

James R. Burress (acting) 
Corbett Reedy (acting) 
Edward Newman 



From 



Feb. 1973 
Jan. 1973 
June 1970 



Nov. 
Nov. 



To 



Present 
Feb. 1973 
Jan. 1973 



June 1974 Present 



1973 
1972 



June 
Nov . 



1974 
1973 



June 


1974 


Present 


Aug. 


1973 


•June 1974 


Nov . 


1972 


Aug. 1973 


Dec . 


1970 


Nov. 1972 


June 


1970 


Dec. 1970 


June 


1973 


Present 


May 


1973 


June 1973 


Feb. 


1973 


May 1973 


Mar. 


1970 


Feb. 1973 


Jan . 


1974 


Present 


Jan . 


1973 


Jan. 1974 


Oct. 


196.9 


Jan. 1973 
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BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



THaiK lAST T9lNTV<rirTM tTtSIT 
OALTIMOAI. MAAYLANO auio 



Orftci OF tMi SurtMOnwona 



April 10» 1975 



' rhe Honorable J. 'Glenn Bfta^ri, Jr. ^ 
U.S. Senato « 
362 Old Senate Office BuHdlng 

Waohlngton, d.C. 20510 9 
Door ^nator seall* ^ 

propooed oxten^lono of the "Mathloo Amendmont" currer*-!" 
under cdnolderatlon by the Senate Sub-Connlttee on the Handicapped 
(S 1264 and S 1256) ire of groat concern to uo. 

- On the behalf of the children of Baltlniore who would benefit 
frcra oervlc«o potentially available under a continuation of the 
Mathlao Formula, we wloh to enter Into the Sub-Comratttee ra^or^ 
our otrong support for an extanofon. 

Both th\e tmpact of certain changao In Maryland St*to l^jy and 
of the Itaplloatlono of certain court declo<«"- regarding provlolon 
of educational oervlceo to handicapped children ire certain to 
rei^ult In greatly Increaoed levMi of expenditure for ouch oervlceo. 
,^^^10 1« particularly truo In large urban jichool dUtrlcto ouch ao 
Baltimore City, where there are generally found d la proportionately 
large nurabero of handicapped children. We firmly 'believe that the 
federal] government muot Increaoe Ita ahare of the coot of educating 
ouch children. 

F'lnally^ we believe that the Mathla'o Formula lo a good one, 
but thajt ita pooltlve Impact lo weakened through the omall appro- 
priation In relation to the oum authorized for fundlnQ the intent 
of the amendment. The current appropriation fallo far below the 
level of nqed. , 
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The Honorablo J. Glenn Beall» Jr. 



RNP:bmk 

cct Honorable C. Mc. Mathlao 
Mr; J. Ray Hamilton 
Mr. John Botz 
Mr^ Quantln Lawoon 



Pago 2 April 10 » 197 > 



\ 



Wo wUh aloo, to take thlo opportunity to oxprooo thanko 
to you and Senator C Mc. Mothlao for your continuing efforto to 
further the advancement of education. 

Sincerely youri, 



./ Roland H. Potteraon 
Superintendent ^ 
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- STATEMENT 
of the ' , 
American Occupatlona'l Therapy Association 
• Submitted to the 
Senate Sub<>6frmittee on the Handicapped 

■» ' . * 

The American Occupational Therapy Association commends the Senate Sub- 
committee ort the Handicapped and the sponsors of S.6. S.1256 and^S.1264 foi^ 
their commitment to high quality educational services for all handicapped 
children. We should like to subt^lt for the record the following official 
Statement by our orgafijzatlon on our special concerns In the field of education 
for the handicapped: 

- The American Occupational Therapy Association represents a health y,o- 
§ fesslon dedicated to the concept that every Individual Is entitled to maximum 
opportunities to develop and utilize his/her abilities and tna't ^very effort 
should be made to minimize the disabling effects that Illness, Injury, mis- 
takes of nature or environment have on the Individual's ability to achieve 
a productive and satisfying life. 

The AOTA strongly supports the philosophy of providing a'^'* ensuring 
non-discriminatory educational opportunities ft)r all children with handi- 
caps and/or handicapping conditions. Provision of such educational oppor- 
tunities require a change from the traditional definition of- education as> 
It relates to academic achievement to a broader concept concerned with total 
human functioning. ^ 

CogniMve development does not proce'ed from a va&«um; it is based on 
early sensory-mo^tor learning. The occupational therapist is concerned 
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less with specific education of the child than with preparing IThe chiW for 
learning and sustaining that learning readiness in the educational setting. 
The occupational therap'ist guides the child in poWa l^ reactions and th e — ^g^^ 
mastery of physical control essential for writing and other skills. Con- 
cern is for gaps or lags^ in the, total development of the child and the 
focus Is primarily on the child's approximation of normal development in 
all spheres^ The-purpose is not to teach the basic cognitive skills but 
'to provide sensory-motor experiences that the disabled child is not likely 
to achieve s?ontaneoij<;ly. Through^ the study of physiuiuyical sciences and 
abnormal conditions in all systems of the body, the occupational therapist 
t,-s able to distinguish neuro-physiolooical limitations from thpse which 
might be environmentally imposed. Evaluations of the child's strengths 
and limitations provide informatidn for the special educator and others 
IrTvolved with helping. the child maximize his/her potjential. The role of 
the occupational therapist Is to prepare the child to function independently 
In those areas in v/hich mastery is possible and to provide adaptations fof 
Independent functioning as th-y are demonstrated to be essential. ^ 

As a health M'^^es^ion organization whose practitioners provide pre- ' 
ventlon and health maintenanceServices , as well as remediation and rehabili- 
tat^oii, the AOTA is especially concerned with: 

1) The need 'or early screening and evaluation of pre-sc*ool children > 
to identity developmental 'lags , deficits and/or behaviors which 
n-^v interfere with the child's ability to learn and function in 
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the fichool experience. If children with "special needs", as well 
as those with the more obvious physical arid mervtal handicaps, can 
be Identified and iiflerventl^n begun before school age, much can 
be done to facilitate prepa nation and readiness for schooj. .and? 
reduce tlie 'Mabfelling" proce^ which can pro^i^^tidi destructive 
results for the "labelled" child. ' ^ 

r 

2) The inadequate provisiop for qualified non-teaching professionals 
to provide the necessary evaluation and remedial programming re- 
sources. While classroom teachers may be familiar with the con- 
cepts and principles of education for the handicapped, they cannot 
be expected to work unassisted toward identification and remedia- 
tion of specific deficits, nor can they effectively use classroom: 
time to do this. It is not realistic to expect the teacher to bfe 

knowledgeable and expert in recognizing, diagnosing, and remediating 

J 

all problems which may exert tremendous influence on the child's 
N 

ability to utilize pr capitalize on educational opportunities and 
experiences. Such expectations are unfair to the teacher, especially 
v^hen such problems have as their source a primary neurological, 
sensory, motor or developmental base. ^ * ^ 

3^ Recognition of the difficulties inherent in integrating children- 
with special needs into ^n already established cultur^^and system^ 
and the need to appreciate that peer- and. self-acceptance evolves 
from an understanding and respect for differences. 
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4) The limited understanding and support from somff school administrators 
v/hiGh depi^ves teachers of the consultation and resources which would 

^ enable them to better deal with the special child iq the regular 

classroom. This situation Is frequently compounded by ^^hoo l^ bo^rdj^ ^ 
and parent groups' lack of recognition that they should provide con- 
1^ suiting and direct care resources to teachers and children, parti- 
cularly when those resources are not seen a^ directly affecting 
teaching/learning activities. Too frequently, such reso\irces are 
viewA as extraneous and are the first services'^<r^e eliminated when 

;5^^^ budgets are cut. , 

5) Architectural barriers in school buildings which preclude adequate 
and non-discriminatory Integration of the child with a handicap or 
handicapping condition into regular classrooms. ^ 

6) The need for a sensitive balance of shared and separate learning 
experiences determined on the basis of the varied and changing needs, 
abilities and limitations of the child. 

In view of these concerns, the AOTA strongly encourages those agencies 
and organizations^ concerned with education for the handicapped to consider the 
following actions as crucial in realizing the goal of a viable, integrated 
education for all children: 

1) continue to promote the concept of integraJted educational experiences 
for all children but with realistic expectations of classroom teachers 
and their responsibilities to all phildren; 
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2) assist administrators, school boards, and parent^^roups to understand 
vthe necessity of provldir^g resources to teachejfs so that children 

with special needs C|n profit from an Integrated educational experience; 

3) recognize <and support of tiifi use of resources (consultants, non-teaching 
profjpsslonals, such as occupational therapists); 

4) provide special adaptation of the physical en/lrnnment and develop 
and provide assistive devices for the child to '^^u^^11K^unct1on1ng 
In the classroom and In the school setting; 

5) promote and support model programs, which can Ue replicated, to help 
teachers and non-teaching health care professions work effectively, 
together; ^ • 

'"' J " ~~ ■ - ■ - - • 

6) develop educational materials and programs for children, parents, 

teachers and administrators to help them stress the similarities 
and understand the differences among all children In order to reduce 
potential discrimination; 

7) challenge the prevailing concept that consultants and/or non-teachlng 
health professionals must be teacher-certified to work within the 
public school system, particularly In that^^thelr responsibilities are 

'to help special children acquire and retain readiness for learning; 
and ^ ^ * 

8) publicize programs now In existence which are providing assistance to 
public school teachers. 
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* In conclusion, we should like to recognize the substantial progress 
made by the 93rd Congress in the adoption of P.L. 93-380, ,lnSluding the 
Mathlas amendmfent.f We fully suppo^'t your continuing efforts to improve 
and extend educational services for the handicapped. 



i 
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^f'l"^^ of competing demands around here, 
members had to leave. I know Senator Randolph will have some 
- 1^ questions, and maybe others might. We will leave that open. 
[Whereupon, at 12 :55 p.m. the hearing was concluded.! - 
[Appendix follows:] ^ 
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APPENDIX 

TEAR SHEETS FROM THE NEW TERSEY REGISTER 



JUNE, 1975 



(D) 



S*fATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Proposed Rovlsiona for Special Educotlon 

The Sttte Board of Education, pursuant to authority of 
N J S A. 18A 46-1 et seq . proposes to revise portions of Its 
rules concerning special education. 

Full text of the proposed revisions follows (additions indi- 
cated in boldtape thus; dAetions indicated in bracket? 
(thus)). t 
658-1 9 Pirental notmcotlon 

'(a) The Idontlflcatlon. ovaluatlon and claiilflcatlon 
procedures shall Includo provisions to Inform fully and 
Involve the parent or guardian. 

1. Idontlflcatlon: The parent or guardian ahall ho 
notified In writing In tho dominant languogo of the homo 
when a child hoo boon roforrod to a basic child otudy 
team for evaluation. 

2. Eviluatlon: The public school district shall roquoat 
that the psrent or guordlan provide Information to tho 
basic child atudy team to he utilized In tho clasaiflcatlon 
process. ^ 

3. ClaoalWcatlon: The chairperson of tho haolc child 
atudy team or his/her designee ahall Infonn the parent or 
guardian of the clasolOcotion. educational plan and odu- 
cstlonal program ot o conference and Inciting prior to 
their Implomentatlon. ^ . , ^ ^* 

4. The parent or guardian ahall be InformeQ of the 
right to appeal classJflcatlon and program placement, 
and the procedures to follow In the appeal procoM by 
the chairperson of the haalc child "tudy team Of nls7hor 
designee. 



8:20-1.10 Parents' ond pupils' rights 

(□) AJI Identified puplla ahall be provided an evalua- 
tion b«fio boalc child atudy toom to determine If they ore 
handicapped and In need of apoclal education programs 
Ds a proroqulalte to arty tfisard of education action on 
oxdualon from tho public school. 

(b) Parents of achbol-ago puplla ahall bo provided 
coploa of tho law and the roguiatlona relating to tho 
handicapped by tho local achool district and ahall be 
fully informed of tho procodurea to cooH redroas for any 
laauo arlaing under ^oljllow or reguiationa by which they 
feel aggrieved. , 

(c) Parents ohoii be an Integral part of tho evaluMlon 
procedure and ahall bo noUfiod oh>tho findings of tho 
examination atva conference achedulod for such pur- 
poao. A summary of tho findlnga, the minutes of the con- 
fofQnce and tho agreed upon recommendations shall be 
available to tho parent in writing In the dominant lan- 
guage of tho homo and made available to approprlata 
State cgenclos upon request. 

(d) Paronta, guardiana or parent surrogates have the 
right to challenge claaaiflcation, placement recommon- 
dotlons and the quality and nature of tho program pro- 
vided their handicapped child. 

(0) Parents have the right to challenge any aspect of 
the procedures and docialona made by the achool dis- 
trict rolatihg to their handicapped child when In their 
judgment tho docialona are not in conformity with stat- 
ute or roguiatlona or are not In their chlld'a beat In- 
tereats. 

8:23-1.11 Appeal procodurea 

(a) All parental concerns and Isauea relating to Iden- 
Uflcatlon. claaaiflcation, placement and program prpce- 
durea ahoutd bo discusacd Initially with the basic child 
study team, other profess Ion al stoff and the adminis- 
trator of tho local scHbot dlatrict 

(b) A parent, guardian or parent aurrogato wishing to 
continue to challenge an Issue pertaining to his/her child 
folloiSflng discussion set forth In thia Section ahould ad- 
droffe tho concern andAor grievance to the board of edu* 
cation of tho local school diatrict responsible for the 
original ruling. . , ^, ^ . 

(c) If the loauos remain unresolved within the locel 
achool district, the office of the county superintendent 
ahall be available for conaultatlon with parents and 
guardians. , „ „ ^ 

(d) The Branch of Special Education and Pupil Per 
□onnol Services. State Department of Education, ahall 
□ct aa arttnppeal agent If tho local and county staffs are 
unsuccessful In resolving tho laaue. Ssld branch shall 

* provide without coat to the parent all necessary prof^s- 
aional evaluation aorvlcoa to ^lelp further clarify the l»- 
sues to aettle the diaputo. , 

(e) The parent may elect to bring the lasue to the Im- 
mediate attention of the Commiaaioner of Education by 
filing a formal requeat for adminlatrstlve review with the 
Departoiont'a DivlalOn of Controversies and Disputes. A 
formol hearing will be orrangod to review the issues and 
a formal decision by the Commissioner will be rendered. 

(f) A Commissioner of Education decision may be ap- 
pealed to the New Jeraey State Board of Education. 

(g) The Now Jersey State Board of Education decision 
may be appealed to tho appropriate court of jurisdiction. 
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(h) Thoporontmoy^onbcnatf of hlochild, choocoany 
loyol of cppool urithln tho admlnlotrotlvo oyotom In ordor 
to obtofn odjudlcctlon of hlo grlovanco. 

620-2.2(5) *^ 

VVhora tho Oivlolon of Youth and FomJIy Scrvlcca, Kow 
JcTcay Dcpcrtmcnt of InoSltutlono and Aosncfco, hco par- 
tlcipotod In tho idontiftcdtlon procooo, purouant to 
tiJJLC. 0:20-1 X(b)f and hno meifo o rcijuoot of tHo local 
board for ovcJuallon end ciacalRcotlcn of a child, chould 
tho (occi beard f eJl to provide for aech oacTulnz^on vrithln 
30 doyo of tho rcqusgt, tho OMcion may assumo Iho 
ctoosiflcotJon fC523>onaJJjaity, usirig Ito crm child otudy 
toom end performing t^b function cccording to tho pro- 
ccduroo herein catobnohcd. 

f(b)J (c) Examination and dassJflcatton shall incfudo tho 
following: 

(Note: Th« current text romairw uncfianflod). 

628-ai IHandlcappod puj)il3) EducaliooaJ piograms 

' (a) Handicapped pupto shall ba [aaalQmiHo} afforded 
educational programs according to hovj th6y can best 
achieve success In learrtlng. 

(b) (Whenever possJbIa hj Handlcafipod pupils shaJI be 
groupqd and/or participate vdth rtonhandicappad children in 
activities that aro part ohtheir oducaUohal qroorams. 

(c) Tho chief achool cdmlnlotr^> or hlo doolgnco 
ohall bo rocponolbb for t^o piecontsnt of hondlcappoti 
pupilo bcacd on tho rccommondotlona pf tho basic child 
otudv toom employed by tho local board of education, or 
tho fmdinoo of o clinic or chlli| cvoluatlon center whooo 
corvlcoo cro purchoeed t>y tho tecaJ board of cdueotlon. 
Rocommoruled piccomont Involving rooldantlol conold- 
orotlon choll bo mcdo only oftcr conoultatlpn ond cgro 
mont of tho parents or gucrdlana.of tha dilid 

^ (d) All ochool diotrlcto choU provtda a continuum of 
cducotionol progromo and osfvlcoo for htpdlcapped 
cf!lldf£n 00 deemed neceeoory by tho baolc ehlld otudy 
tcom. 

^:20-3^ Educotionoi program qptlono 

,.(a) AH ochool diotrlcto chall pravldo a continuum of 
educational oorvlcoo Including progromo of Instruction 
complomentary^t^^thof regular ctessroom. 
(b) Hondlccpped children choll bo4:ervod In on educe* 
' tionol program on ony of tho following boseo, but priority 
ohcn bo given to tho program which offora tho otudont 
the loaot reotrtctlvo environment: 

I. Inctriictlon at ochool which complomonta regular 
cloos programs 

i. Supplomantory Inotructlon; 

II. Rooourco room and/or (earning center 
Z A apeclal pleao program In the diohlct; 

3. A epcclel program in: 

i. Tho public cehoale of another diotrlct; 

II. A county votatloiiol and technical ochool; 

III. A county apeclol oervlceo diotrlct; 

' iv. An oducatJonal corvlcoo CO mmloelon; 
V. A lolntura commloslon. 

4. Public ochool progromo In hocpltalo, convaieocont 
homeo or other private inotltutlona provided by cgro 
mont between one or mora ochool dictricto; 

5' A stoto of f^few Jerooy operated program; 
8. SholtOFOd r;orUohopo In conjunction with othqr 
educational progromo In tho local diotrlct on o part-time 



or hj||.tJmo baaia. Such choltcrcd worttchopo choll bo 
opprovod by tho ftow Jerooy RchobllltatJon Commloolon 
qnd the Bronch of Special Education ond Pupil Poroorv 
nel Servlceo; 

7. Sending children ccpcblo of benefiting from a day 
school Instructional progrom to privotcly«oporated day- 
clooceo In Kovi Jercoy or en adjoining ototo or nearby 
otate ond wllhin 4C0 mileo of Trenton or. with tho cp. 
prove} of tho Commissioner to meet particular clrcuf?^^ 
otancoo, ot a greater diotonco from Trenton, tho corvlcoo 
of which ore nonsecterlan, whenever In tho Judgment of 
the board of education with tho concent of tho Commie- 
doner it lo Imprcctlcol to provide corvlcoo purouant to 
porcgrcpho 1, 2. 3, 4, 5 and 0 of thio Subccctlon: 

0. Indh/lduel Inotructlon ot homo or In ochool when- 
over In tho Judgment of tho boord of cijucation with tho 
concent of tho Commloolonor It lo Impractical to provide 

^e oultoblo opcelel education program for a child pur- 
ouant to porogrophe 1, 2, 3, '4, 5, 6 or 7 of thlo Subccctlon. 
(6:28-3.21 6:213-3.3 Teachers for handScapped children 

Children classified as handicapped* shall be the primary 
instructional responsibility of a teacher cortifted to teach 
pupils so disabled. Such teachers shall provide instruction 
designed to correct or compensate for the disability as well as 
work cooperatively with other teachers lo whom tho hand- 
icapped child may be assigned for portions of his/her educa- 
tional program. 

(6:28^.3] 0:2iW.4 Placement ^ 

(a) The placement of hondlccpped pupilo ohell bo the 
reoponolblltty of tho chief school admlnlotrator or hlo 
dooignatcd agent for tho board of education and shell bo 
bcs^ on tho rceommendatlono of tho baolc child otudy 
team employed by tho locol board of educotion. Recom- 
mended piccomont Invoh/lng racldontlal consideration 
oholl bo made only ofter consultation and agroemont of 
tho parents or guardian of tha child. 

(62S-3.4 Operation of programs 

(a) Handicapped children may be served In an eppropriate 
educational program on any of tho following bases, but not 
hocesierily In the order named.: 

1. Instruction at school supplementary to the other pro- 
grams In the school, whenever In the judgment of the board 
of education with the consent of the Commissioner tho hand- 
icapped pupil will thereby best be served. Teacher eidos. 
under tho supen/islon of a principal, teacher of the handicap- 
ped or other personnel, appropriately certified, may assist In 
Instniction in special dass or other special programs accord^ 
Ing lo N.J.A.C. 6:11-4.7; f 

2. A special class Of program In the district or operated by 
a county vocational school Including a class or program in a 
hospital, convalescent home or other Institution; 

3. A soedai dass or program In tho public schools of 
another d&lrlct, vocational schools In this Stataor an adjoining 
state; ^ 

4. Joint fadDtles including a dass or ctassos In e hospital, 
convalescent homager other institution to be provided by 
agreement botwean one or more school districts; 

5 A jointure commission program; 

6. A State of New Jersey-operated program; 

7. Sheltered workshops |n conjunction with other educa- 
tional programs In the local district. Such sheltered work- 
shops shall be approved by the New Jersey Rehabilitation 
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Cofpntl&sibn and tho Burpau ot Spodai Education and Pupil 
• * PoVsonnol Services; 

8. Sending ctiiidron capabto of tionefiting from a day 

NSChoof tnstnictionot program to privatoly-oporated- nonprofit 
day classes in New Jersey or a neaity state within 4(K> rr^ies 
QfTjrenton, the son/lcos of v/hteh aro nonsectartan whenover 
fnrne ludgmoni of tho board of oducation with the consent of 
the Commission or it is inr^racticoble to provide son/icos pur* 
|. suant to Subsections 1 ., 2., 3-. 4 , 5., 6. or 7.. othervirtso of this 
Section; 

9. Individual instruction at homo or in school whenever in 
the judgment of the board of qducation with the consent of 

• ' tho Commiosionor it Is impracticable to provide a suitable 
spodai oducation program for a child pursuant to subsections 
1.. 2., 3.. 4a 5.. 0 . 7.rOr 8.. othennrise of this Section) 



• Interested persons may present statements or arguments 
in writing relevant to the proposed action on or t^efore June 
25. 1975. to: 

Ms. Lorraine Cola vita 
Administrative Practice Officer 
State Department of Education 
225 West State St. 
TrontOti. NJ. 03625 
The Stala Board of Education upon its own motion or at the 
Instance of any interested party, may thereafter adopt these 
revisions substantially as» proposed without further r^otice. 
Fred Q. Burke 
Commlsslonar of Education 
Secretary. State Board of Education 
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